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California led all other states in new construction activities in the 
first nine months of 1947 with a total figure of $1,250,100,000, or about 14 ~ 
per cent of total U. S. construction expenditures. Texas and New York were 
second and third, respectively, and together accounted for another 14 per 
cent, according to the Commerce Department. 


* ee KKK KK K 


Building construction costs have been upped 25 to 40 per cent by A.F.L. 
building trades unions, declared Rep. Gwinn, R., N. a 
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With the present Federal Aid Highway Program expiring this year, Repre- 
sentative Cunningham, chairman of the House public works subcommittee on roads, 
is suggesting a 10 year program costing as high as $800,000,000 annually. It 
was stated that the figure given was a maximum, and that $500,000,000 would be 
a good average. At the closing session of its 33rd annual meeting, held re- 
cently in New York, the American Association of Highway Officials ssed a 
resolution petitioning Congress to authorize not less than $500,000,000 
annually for highway aid for the next three years. 


x**x KKK KK HK K 
Late in 1947, quarry operators in Derbyshire, England, were hit with an 
embargo from the railway company on "Pool wagons" (freight cars) for hau 
limestone. Following action taken by the industry, the embargo was soon li?ted 


to the extent of 50 per cent to accommodate limestone for the chemical and 
steel industries. 
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More than ten per cent of all highway construction placed under contract 
in the nation during the first nine months of 1947 was in Pennsylvania, 











where 1640 miles of road were affected. 
xx KKK KKK K 
A gravel company employe was seriously injured recently when he released 
the brakes on two freight cars, failing to notice a third empty following. 
The empty crashed into the car carrying the employe, knocking him to the ground 


and running over his right arm and leg. Again we emphasize the need for a 
complete safety program, covering every phase of plant operation. 


xx KKK Ke KK K 


Thirty-two per cent of the federal aid highway funds authorized under the 
1944 Federal-aid Act were under contract as of October 1, 1947, 24 months from 











the time the first funds were made available to the states. Still available 
then were $546 million. 


* ex eK Ke KKK KH 


In the first court ruling on the discharge-for-cause provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law, @ circuit court of appeals upheld the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in ordering an employer to reinstate, with back pay, a group of 


discharged union workers. The court found that the employer, in reducing his 
force for business reasons, fired a disproportionate number of union members. 
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In 1947, coal supplied 47 per cent of the energy consumed by industry in 
the U. S., compared to 80 per cent in World War I. Other current figures ares: 
oil, 30 per cent; natural gas, 12 per cent; and hydro-electric power, 11 per 
cent. Figures for the earlier period were: oil, 12 per cent; natural gas and 
hydro-electric power, both 4 per cent. 
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The Department of Commerce requires that businessmen keep all records 


relating to goods and services formerly under price control until 
November 9, i949. 
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The Federal Works Agency sees a public construction program costi 
$3,700,000,000 in 1948, or a 25 per cent increase over last year's total. 
This figure includes Federal funds as-well as state and local expenditures. 


The FWA also forecasts a 10 billion dollar private construction figure, based 
on 1947 prices. 
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Diversion of state highway user funds to non-highway purposes during 1946 
totalled $94,579,000, according to the Public Roads Peisteteaticn, tis 
figure represents a continued downward trend in diversion. 

. sexe Kee Ke KH KH KH OK 


According to Barron's index, business volume reached a new post-war high 
of 118.9 in second week in December over -6 for prior week. 
x*exe eKRKKK HH HK 
November boxcar deliveries topped retirements for the second month in the 
year, with 7998 cars delivered and 5102 retired. Though total deliveries of 


65,588 new cars in 11 months of 1947 were short 1282 over retirements, total 
cars on order December 1 by Class 1 railroads equaled 125,395. 


x* ee KKK KK KE 


Crowded colleges and universities have planned a ee billion construction 
program for completion between now and 1950. e to high costs, new college 
construction has totalled only $175 million since the war's end. 
xaxA KKK HK KK 



























































According to Commerce Department estimates, private home construction 
reached a record of $4,939,000,000 in 1947; but as a grain of salt, added "the 
record was due in part to increased prices.” New dwelling units started last 
year numbered more than 860,000. Forecast for 1948 is for an expenditure of 
six billion dollars on 950,000 units started. 
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F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that investment commitments for construction in 
the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains increased 42 per cent in November, 
1947, over the same month in 1946. 


*e KEK KH KK KH 


Motorists used 11.2 per cent more gasoline during the first six months of 
1947 than during the corresponding period in 1946. With vehicle mileage reach- 
ing astronomical figures, the highway construction program must keep pace to 


furnish safe and easy routes, according to C. M. Upham, engineer-director, 
American Road Builders Association. 
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A new directory has just been issued listing all U. S. Employment Service 
offices and affiliated public-employment offices. This directory may be 
obtained from any local office or the Washington headquarters of the U. 5. 
Employment Service. 
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In recent elections, Ohio voters approved a constitutional amendment 
barring diversion of highway-user taxes to other than road use--making this 
state the 20th to adopt such a law. 
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A Cooperative Approach to the Specifications Problem 


HE EFFECTIVENESS with which national trade 

association activities may be coordinated with 
the work of regional associations in the advance- 
ment of even purely local objectives was thor- 
oughly demonstrated to us in Harrisburg, Penn., 
last month. 

Pennsylvania has a 1948 highway building pro- 
gram that will shatter all state records, and the 
occasion was a meeting of aggregates producers 
and the construction industry, to which top engi- 
neering Officials of the highway department were 
invited. Mutual cooperation in furtherance of the 
program was the goal. 

This meeting was unique at least in our experi- 
ence. It was initiated by the producers of aggre- 
gates—crushed stone, sand and gravel and slag 
—through their respective state associations. They 
recognized the need to talk things over on a com- 
mon ground with their largest customer in order 
that they can most effectively do their part toward 
helping complete a program that can only ap- 
proach fulfillment through dovetailing of effort. 


Competitive Industries Cooperate 

Getting the three aggregates industries in Penn- 
sylvania together on any common ground is a 
precedent-shattering feat in itself. If there ever 
was more bitter competition for business than the 
battle that has been waged between the crushed 
stone and sand and gravel industries in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is outside the realm of the rock products 
industries. It is to their credit that they have 
gotten together, under the stress of the emergency 
at least, and that, as a result, the combined talents 
of all three organizations and the engineering ex- 
perience and technical brains of the three parent 
national trade associations could be brought to 
bear, as they were at Harrisburg, on common 
objectives. 

There are competitive differences between the 
several aggregates for specific uses, to be sure, 
but those advantages or disadvantages for one or 
the other material are not so important in Penn- 
sylvania today as are factors relating to all three 
aggregates. Those factors are considerations af- 
fecting the production and delivery of maximum 
tonnage of any qualified aggregate, which involve 
acceptance standards that apply to either aggre- 
gate. Grading specifications, quantitative limita- 
tions on flat and elongated particles, standards 
for cleanliness of aggregate, standardization of 
sizes and soundness—applicable to all aggregates 
and having direct bearing on tonnage produced 
and rejections at the job—were up for discussion 
before top flight highway engineers. 


Having put themselves on the spot with an 
ambitious program requiring several million more 
tons of aggregates than have yet been produced 
in a single year, the engineers are asking for 
every ton of aggregate that can be made available 
in 1948. Maximum tonnage produced, the fewest 
possible rejections and lowest possible cost—the 
objectives of any producer of aggregates—those 
are the aims of the highway engineer. What more 
perfect conditions can there be for the aggregates 
industries collectively to analyze, critically, with 
those who write the specifications, the provisions 
that work hardship and limit production and 
which might be adjusted to the benefit of both? 

Pennsylvania, for example, limits the permis- 
sible amount of flat and elongated particles in 
large coarse aggregate to five per cent by weight. 
If that limit could be raised a few per cent, and it 
could be shown that no serious troubles would 
result, might it not be to the Department’s inter- 
est to consider the economics of a compromise? 
Rejections in 1947 due to excess flats and elon- 
gated particles were not uncommon, we under- 
stand, and certain large producers of crushed 
stone had to close operations for failure of com- 
pliance. It costs a lot of money to change a plant 
over in order to accomplish a change of a per 
cent or two in the characteristics of an aggregate. 
Those companies which did effect a change have 
had to be satisfied with loss of production of as 
much as twenty or thirty per cent in some cases. 

The net result of a specification like this is loss 
of total production at a time when that cannot 
be afforded, costly rejections at destination and, in 
the end, higher cost to the taxpayer. We do not 
suggest or infer that the Pennsylvania Highway 
Department change its specifications; we merely 
use this as an example of the topics. 

The Pennsylvania Highway Department was 
extremely attentive to suggestions that were made 
and which were supported by technical data and 
research. It granted some concessions and will 
reconsider certain of its requirements in the light 
of suggestions presented. In turn its engineers 
presented cost-saving ideas to the producers. 

Meetings like this one are bound to benefit pro- 
ducers in the long run, if not immediately. It was 
an educational session, without prejudice for or 
against any class of aggregate. There should be 
more like it. 
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IRESTONE builds tires for every load, road and 
condition of service — tires fitted to the job. 
For Graham Brothers in the rock and concrete business 
in Los Angeles, the tire that fills the bill is the Firestone 
All Traction. It has the traction for off-the-highway use 
and the roadability and long life for over-the-highway 
hauling. And it slashes costs. 
The Firestone All Traction will do the same in any 
hauling operation that demands off-the-highway traction 
and on-the-highway roadability with long life. 
Whatever your hauling job may be you can cut tire costs 
by equipping your trucks with Firestone Tires fitted for 
your specific job. Give them a trial. They will prove it. 
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‘The State and the Company” 


HE TITLE above is that of a 214-page 

book—a collection of 53 brief radio 
speeches—describing the various ac- 
tivities of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. The preface says they constituted 
a weekly program on Sundays, broad- 
cast through the local radio station, 
primarily for the enlightenment of the 
company’s employes. 

The collection appeals to us for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) It seems an excel- 
lent example for any business institu- 
tion to build both good public and good 
employe relations; (2) it shows how 
to build confidence and pride in the 
company’s products; (3) the addresses 
contain some excellent precepts of 
good business management that can 
be absorbed and applied in any busi- 
ness, big or little. The talks were ap- 
parently designed to be made in 10 or 
15 minutes at the most. 

We will not attempt here to be spe- 
cific and identify the department head 
quoted in every instance, nor to quote 
verbatim, because of course the com- 
pany name was used many times for 
a good reason that does not require 
our repeating it here. Our object is 
merely to call attention to some of the 
management wisdom found in this col- 
lection. It would be worth reading by 
any business executive 


Management Wisdom 

“The formula for success may be 
simple, but the actual working out of 
that formula requires close attention 
to hundreds of details. It means tire- 
less night and day devotion to the 
many phases of operation, some inter- 
esting, some merely routine though 
indispensable.” 

The president of the company, Wm. 
E. Umstattd, said: “We can not have 
peace without prosperity and we can 
not have prosperity without full and 
continuous production on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. This essential production 
is impossible without harmonious re- 
lations between men who manage and 
the men who produce in American in- 
dustry. * * * To begin with, the com- 
pany wants above all to provide its 
men and women with steady employ- 
ment. All the divisions of the company 
are devoted to that end. * * * It is a 
company policy to pay adequately for 
services rendered. Compensation is 
based on ability, responsibility, pro- 
duction, and capacity for growth. 





“Since labor costs are, of course, the 
greatest factor in determining our 
highly competitive prices, in general, 
only when labor costs can be reduced 
by new methods of production, by in- 
creased plant capacity, individual out- 
put, and by raising the quality of 
products are high wages economical- 
ly possible. * * * Certain rules and 
standards are necessary for orderly 
operation, and we want these rules, 
standards and disciplinary measures 
administered courteously and with 
justice. * * * We want to see estab- 
lished a spirit of fair play, through 
recognition by all of us of the equities 
or rights of all individuals and groups 
concerned with the operations of the 
company. In this connection, we, on 
our part, fully recognize that collec- 
tive bargaining is not only here to 
stay—but that it is an inherent right 
of labor. * * * Only in order—in the 
acceptance by all men of their respon- 
sibilities as well as their rights—can 
we Americans remain individually and 
collectively free and great.” 

A. M. PONZE, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing: ‘Labor se- 
cures its reward for effort in the form 
of wages—wages are the result of 
production. If production increases 
both in amount and quality, then 
wages can continue to rise. Jf not they 
must remain static or be decreased. 
Yet there are apparent in industry 
certain tendencies leading toward re- 
striction of output or the establish- 
ment of the ‘daily quota.’ If these ten- 
dencies continue and become firmly 
rooted, we will find ourselves revers- 
ing the very process by which this 
nation became the greatest of all na- 
tions. 


Sales Policy 

W. B. Moore, director of sales: 
“Every company has a sales policy 
built around three fundamental fac- 
tors: price, quality, service. The sig- 
nificance of these three words is obvi- 
ous. The truth is, however, that a 
company to be continuously successful 
must have a sales policy that is sound, 
is understood and approved alike by 
employes and customers, and is ad- 
hered to consistently. * * * That prices 
must be competitive is axiomatic. That 
prices must be stable and must be 
uniformly applied is not so well un- 
derstood nor applied. Customers are 
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annoyed by constantly changing prices 
and resent the necessity of trying to 


guess the best time to buy. * * * Our,> 


prices have never been based on what 
the customer will pay but rather on 
the cost of manufacture. We have 
seen other producers lose out entirely 
because they charged exorbitantly and 
then cut drastically to meet competi- 
tion. 


Financial Policy 


J. A. RILEY, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer: “To make a suc- 
cess of a business, it is of course es- 
sential that profits be earned. * * * 
The application made of money result- 
ing from profits is also a determining 
factor in whether or not there shall be 
continued future operations. * * * 
Probably the greatest single factor 
contributing to success in the business 
is the determination of the price to be 
charged for goods sold. Prices must 
be sufficiently high to cover all costs 
and expenses and to allow the essen- 
tial margin for profit but still must 
not be above such prices as customers 
are willing to pay, or that competition 
will allow. If unreasonable prices are 
asked, customers are certain to turn 
to other sources of supply or to differ- 
ent articles entirely, which can be used 
as substitutes. When any business is 
able to and actually does make profits 
of an extraordinary percentage, com- 
petition loses no time getting in on 
the easy money. * * * Nicety in price 
setting demands sagacity of the high- 
est order. * * * A manufacturing en- 
terprise which hopes to keep in busi- 
ness must have available sufficient 
funds with which to purchase im- 
proved machinery and devices as they 
are developed and placed on the mar- 
ket. * * * However, the greatest 
caution must be exercised in making 
expenditures for expansion in plant 
facilities. Only accurate knowledge of 
conditions and the keenest of judg- 
ment can safely be used in determin- 
ing the practicability of any such 
move. * * * Too great an expenditure 
for plant facilities of cash which is 
needed for current operations may 
bring a business venture to a sudden 
close.” 

Reasonably steady earnings of this 
company have permitted stockholders, 
during the past 20 years, to receive 
dividends of an approximate average 
of 5 per cent upon the market value 
of their holdings. Thus, from any 
angle, it can be assumed that this com- 
pany has had successful management, 
and that the precepts of its philosophy 
of managements, while they contain 
nothing new, are worthy of note. We 
have given only a few quotations of 
many equally well thought out and 
succinctly expressed in language that 
most any reasonably intelligent per- 
son can readily understand. They pre- 
sent, as a whole, a novel way of dis- 
seminating the true philosophy of 
American enterprise, with which per- 
haps there are still even some execu- 
tives none too familiar. 
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Ask your New Holland 
dealer to show you 
a The New Stone Age 
the movie that tells 
the inside story of 
Dual Impact Action 
and how it can put 


dollars in your pocket 


MOUBSLE IMPELLE® 


NEW HOLLAND MANUFACTURING 


Mountville, Pennsylvania 
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President Retires 


STIRLING TOMKINS, president, New 
York Trap Rock Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has retired after 21 years as 
an officer of the company. However, 
he will serve in the capacity of con- 
sultant and as a director. WILSON P. 
Foss, III, a grandson of one of the 
founders of the corporation and a son 
of the chairman of the board, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Tomkins as president. For 
the past two years, Mr. Foss has been 
vice-president in charge of production, 
which position will be assumed by 
Dexter M. Bullard, a graduate civil 
engineer, who has been with the cor- 
poration since 1936. 





Credit Manager 


V. C. Trout has retired as credit 
manager and assistant treasurer of 
the Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
after 48 years of continuous service. 
Mr. Trout became associated with the 
Knickerbocker Lime Co., in 1899 as a 
bookkeeper and later was appointed 
treasurer and director. When this firm 
was absorbed by the Van Sciver Corp., 
he retained these positions, and when 
Warner Co. purchased Van Sciver he 
became assistant treasurer and mana- 
ger of the credit and collection depart- 
ment. 

JAMES E. HEWITT, recently appoint- 
ed assistant credit manager, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Trout as credit manager. He 
was formerly connected with the tab- 
ulating department and has been un- 
der Mr. Trout’s supervision for sev- 
eral months. 


A.S.T.M. Vice-Chairman 


ELMER E. EAKINS, consulting tech- 
nologist of the Pure Lime Corp., Ber- 
wick, La., has been named to replace 
James Murray as one of the vice- 
chairmen of Committee C-7, American 
Society for Testing Materials. Mr. 
Murray, chemical director of Warner 
Co., Devault, Penn., has severed his 
connection with the company to take 
up his duties as associate professor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the Department of Building 
Engineering and Construction as pro- 
fessor of materials. 


Universal Promotions 


JOSEPH L. HOWL, assistant manager 
of the Hudson, N. Y., plant of the 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been appointed plant 
Manager of the Leeds, Ala., plant, 
succeeding WILLIAM O. LAWRENCE, 
who has been advanced to assistant 
manager of the larger plant at Buff- 
ington, Ind. Mr. Hohl, a graduate in 
Mining and metallurgy of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines, joined the com- 
pany in 1926 as a draftsman at the 
Northampton, Penn., plant. Three 


years later he became associated with 
the Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co. 
as plant engineer and then superin- 
tendent. From 1941 to 1945 he saw 
service as field engineer with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and the Re- 
search Corp. In 1945, Mr. Hohl re- 
joined Universal Atlas as assistant to 
plant manager at Hudson, N. Y., and 
a year later was appointed assistant 
plant manager. Mr. Lawrence joined 
the company in 1933 at Leeds, Ala., 
and served as operator in the burning 
department, laboratory technician, 
clerk in operating and construction 
departments, and draftsman, before 
going to the’New York office for two 
years as field engineer. He returned 
to Leeds in 1942 as plant engineer and 
was appointed assistant plant mana- 
ger in 1944. 


Institute President 


N. A. HOLMER, vice-president and 
sales manager of The Carney Co., 
Inc., Mankato, Minn., has been re- 
elected president of the Industrial 
Mineral Wool Institute, and T. C. 
CARTER, vice-president of the Eagle 
Pitcher Sales Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been named vice-president. E. T. 
Detgen, sales manager, Owens-Corn- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; W. H. Hill, 
president, Baldwin-Hill Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; Mr. Holmer and Mr. Carter 
were elected to the board of directors. 


Named Manager 

JAMES GILBERT MILLER, superin- 
tendent of engineering at the South 
Charleston, W. Va., plant of Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has been appointed resident 
manager of the new elemental phos- 





Joseph B. Perry 
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James G. Miller 


phorous plant being constructed at 
Pocatello, Idaho. Mr. Miller has been 
associated with the company since 
1930, first as project engineer at 
South Charleston, then plant manager 
at Carteret, N. J. He was assistant 
manager at South Charleston prior to 
his appointment as superintendent of 
engineering. 

JOSEPH B. Perry, formerly mines 
manager in charge of magnesite, bar- 
ite, dolomite and other non-metallic 
mineral production, has been named 
mines development manager. He will 
have charge of all mining operations 
in California, Nevada, Wyoming and 
Idaho, and will continue to maintain 
headquarters at the Newark, Calif., 
plant. 


Ideal Personnel 


CLAUDE RODARMEL has been promot- 
ed from superintendent at the Ada, 
Okla., plant of Ideal Cement Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., to division superintendent 
of the Southern Division. GAYLE N. 
Davis, formerly plant superintendent 
at Superior, Nebr., will succeed Mr. 
Rodarmel as superintendent at Ada. 
F. G. MEYERS, plant superintendent at 
Portland, Colo., has been made plant 
superintendent at Superior, Nebr. 
STEPHEN A. GRETENCORT has been ap- 
pointed plant manager and JOHN W. 
BAKER assistant superintendent at the 
Portland, Colo., plant. CHARLES A. 
REITER will succeed Howard L. Sleep- 
er, who has retired, as cashier of the 
Colorado Portland Division. 


On Turnpike Committee 


Louis O. RICHTER, president of the 
Richter Concrete Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed one of the direc- 
tors of the Ohio Turnpike Committee. 
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Retires 


WILBERT P. SABIN, vice-chairman of 
the executive committee of the Ash 
Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has retired after 40 


Wilbert P. Sabin 


years of service with the company but 
will continue to be a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Sabin joined 
the company in 1908 as general audi- 
tor and subsequently became assistant 
to the president and executive vice- 
president. He has served on many 
committees of the Portland Cement 
Association, National Lime Associa- 
tion, and National Safety Council. 
Mr. Sabin has always been greatly in- 
terested in plant safety activities, and 
as a member of the P.C.A. Accident 
Prevention Committee, aided in the 
formulation of practices and policies 
which have contributed to the out- 
standing safety record of the cement 
industry. 


A.C.1. Nominees 


RosBerT F. BLANKS, chief, engineer- 
ing and geological control and re- 
search, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, Colo., has been nominated 
president of the American Concrete 
Institute, Detroit, Mich. Hersert J. 
GILKEY, head, Department of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanics, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, has been 
nominated vice-president for one 
year; and FRANK H. JACKSON, senior 
engineer of tests, Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., as 
vice-president for two years. 

Directors nominated for one year 
term are: R. E. Copeland, director of 
engineering, National Concrete Ma- 
sonry Association, Chicago, IIl.; Paul 
W. Norton, consulting engineer, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and William H. Klein, 
operating manager, Lawrence Port- 
land Cement Co., Northampton, Penn. 

Two year term directors are: A. J. 
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Boase, manager, structural bureau, 
Portland Cement Association, Chica- 
go, Ill.; George W. Washa, associate 


Elected President 


JOHN V. COLLIS, chairman of the 


; executive committee and a director of Je 
professor of mechanics, College of the Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, Nat 
Enginering, University of Wiscon- K ; : 

; ae ‘ag y., has been elected president of the wu 
sin, Madison, Wis.; and A. T. Gold- 
- : : : company. JEFFERSON D. STEWART, Jr, and 
beck, engineering director, National ‘ : - ’ 
- eee : also a director, was elected vice-pres- mer 
Crushed Stone Association, Washing- : 
ton, D. C ident. The company owns phosphate CH! 
Saasthenga : ; mines in middle Tennessee and oper- ner 
Directors nominated for three-year ; ue p 
. ates plants in Nashville, Tenn., Merid-. bee! 
term are: Charles H. Scholer, head, ion Wiles. Coleus Chin on all | 
department of applied mechanics, i Taian a ' , = strt 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, — diac y 
Kans.; Myron A. Swayze, director of ° be 
research, Lone Star Cement Corp., Mineral Consultant the 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh P. Bigler, JULIAN W. FEIss, editor of The 
executive vice-president, Connors Steel American Mining Congress Journal Cr 
CA. Birmingham, Ala.; and Roderick for the past two years, has been ap- ¢ 
B. Young, assistant director of re- pointed mineral consultant and assist- apy 
search, Hydro-Electric Power Com- ant to the director of the Bureau of Cu 
mission of Ontario, Toronto. Mines. Mr. Feiss has had wide experi- Chi 
’ F ence as a mining engineer, mineral Un 
Asphalt Institute Engineer economist and writer for technical and hac 
HERMAN C. HELMLE, formerly a oe rn ye and publica- the 
chemist with the Illinois Division of tons in the field of minerals and min- Va 
Highways, has been appointed district Scie af ten He is a — of the hac 
engineer in charge of the new Spring- ps wr wage sseneren Geo we and of Kn 
field, Ill., office of The Asphalt Insti-  {7€ American Institute of Mining and 
tute, New York, N. Y. The territory CONE: SRE Nees. Sp 
to be covered by Mr. Helmle includes 3 } 
the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- A.R.B.A. Chairman a 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, Harvey A. SCRIBNER, president of Ke 
which are a part of the Institute’s Russell T. Gray, Inc., advertising Co. 
Division III. INGHRAM GRAYSON of agency, Chicago, Ill., has been named er 
Lion Oil Refining Co. and a vice- chairman of the 1948 road show com- Ch 
president of The Asphalt Institute, mittee by the American Road Build- tio 
heads the Management Committee for ers’ Association. The show will be the 
this division. held at Soldier Field in Chicago, July an 
16 to 24, 1948. FLoyp O. Boor, of San act 


Plant Manager 


J. L. MILLER, production superin- 
tendent of the Zelienople, Penn., plant 
of Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has been appointed manager of 
the plant. He succeeds S. K. Cooper, 
who has resigned. Mr. Miller joined 
the company in 1934 as a laboratory 
assistant. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant research engineer 
and in 1938 was advanced to research 
engineer. 





Francisco, Calif., well known in the 
highway construction field, has been 
retained by the Association to conduct 
a two-months’ survey of 11 Western 
states for the possible opening of the 
American Road Builders’ Western As- 
sociation. Mr. Booe’s experience in 
this field includes ten years as secre- 
tary of the Nevada Highway Com- 
mission and 20 years as manager of 
the Northern California Chapter, As- 
sociated General Contractors. 





President H. X. Eschenbrenner (center) chats with his two vice-presidents during intermission ot 

first annual sales conference of Universal Concrete Pipe Co. On Mr. Eschenbrenner’s right is George 

Malfregeot, vice-president in charge of the Syracuse, N. Y., district office, and on the left is Harry 
Leuliette, vice-president in charge of Eastern sales, New York City 
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On U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Committee 


JoHN C. BEST, vice-president of the 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
WILLIAM M. KINNEY, vice-president 
and secretary of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, IIll.; and 
CHARLES WARNER, president of War- 
ner Co., Philadelphia, Penn., have 
been appointed members of the Con- 
struction and Civic Development Com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for 
the coming year. 


Credit Manager 


GEORGE P. MAHAN, JR., has been 
appointed credit manager for the 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. A graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, Mr. Mahan 
had for some years been employed in 
the auditing division of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and more recently 
had been in business for himself in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Speaks on Lime Industry 


NORMAN SCHAFTER, superintendent 
of the Marblehead, Ohio, plant of the 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was guest speak- 
er at a recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club. He told of the geological forma- 
tions of northern Ohio which formed 
the background of the lime industry 
and development of the company’s 
activities at the Marblehead plant. 


Heads Credit Department 


WILLIAM C. ANDERSON, formerly as- 
sistant credit manager, Marquette Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III1., 
will head the credit department re- 
cently opened at the sales offices in 
Memphis, Tenn. The department will 
handle credit matters on all sales 
made by the Memphis division, which 
comprises the States of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


Named Superintendent 


_ JAMES V. DAILEY, assistant super- 
intendent of the Manitowoc Portland 
Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has 
been appointed superintendent to suc- 
ceed Frank E. Town, who passed away 
suddenly on December 2. Mr. Dailey 
has been associated with the company 
since his graduation from Michigan 
State College in 1932, and has spent 
most of his time between the Manito- 
woe, Wis., and Bay Bridge, Ohio, 
plants. 


U. S. Visitor 


P. B. Apur, chemical engineer for 
Associated Cement Co’s., Ltd., Bom- 
ay, India, was a recent visitor to the 
United States for the purpose of in- 
specting cement plants in this country 
and called at the offices of Rock 
PRODUCTS. 
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Harry G. ELAM, Elam Brothers 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., died at his 
home after a long illness. Mr. Elam 
was treasurer of the sand and gravel 
firm that was founded by his father. 
His surviving brothers are Adelbert 
and Howard, respectively president 
and secretary of the company. In ad- 
dition to his brothers, he leaves his 
wife, two sons and a daughter. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT PRELL, district 
sales manager, Indiana-Michigan dis- 
trict, Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Chicago, Ill., died suddenly at his 
home in LaGrange, IIl., on December 
31. Mr. Prell joined the company at 
Chicago in 1929, was made corres- 
pondent in 1934 and, one year later, 
was appointed to the position he held 
at the time of his death. 

JOSEPH W. MCFARLAND, president 
and general manager of the National 
Gypsum Co., and a native of Melrose, 
Mass., died December 8 at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, after a brief illness. He 
went to Canada in 1912 as superin- 
tendent of the new Ross manganese 
mines. He was 55 years old. 

ROBERT L. JEROME, operator of a 
concrete block plant at Lordstown, 
Ohio, died December 21 at the age of 
67. 

AUGUST MALFREGEOT, superintend- 
ent of the Universal Concrete Pipe 
Co. plant at Syracuse, N. Y., and son 
of George Malfregeot, vice-president 
of the company, died January 5 after 
a brief illness. He was 29 years old 
and had been with the company for 
more than 10 years. 

BERNARD L. JOHNSON, nationally 
known building magazine editor, ar- 
chitect, and building consultant, died 
December 23 in Seattle, Wash., at the 
age of 64. Mr. Johnson was editor-in- 
chief of the American Builder and 
Building Age, Chicago, IIll., from 1908 
to 1943. 

JAMES DICKSON, a retired engineer 
for the Buffalo Sand and Gravel Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., died recently after a 
brief illness. He was 77 years old. 

GEORGE A. BREWER, president of the 
Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., passed away re- 
cently. 

STANLEY M. HANpDs, chief testing 
engineer for the City of Oakland, 
Calif., died recently at his home after 
a short illness. He was at one time 
city engineer for Iowa City, Iowa, also 
sales engineer for the River Products 
Co., Iowa City, a crushed stone pro- 
ducer. Mr. Hands is an old friend and 
contributor of Rock PRopDUCTs. 

CHARLES B. NIMs, sales manager of 
the Oregon Portland Cement Co., 
Portland, Ore., passed away Decem- 
ber 4. He had been a resident of Port- 
land for 27 years. 

WILLIAM M. ANDREWS, past presi- 
dent of the National Crushed Stone 
Association, Washington, D. C., passed 
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William M. Andrews 


away suddenly on December 28. Mr. 
Andrews, who was associated with the 
Union Limestone Co., New Castle, 
Penn., served as president of the As- 
sociation from 1942 to 1943. 

GEORGE E. RICHMOND, retired pres- 
ident of the Richmond Stone Co., 
Houston, Texas, died recently at his 
home in Bellaire. He was 80 years old 
and had retired from active business 
about 10 years ago. Mr. Richmond 
was born in Magnolia, Wis. 

FRANK E. TOWN, superintendent of 
the Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., died suddenly De- 
cember 2 at Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he had gone on business with officers 
of the Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
A graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan school of engineering, Mr. Town 
held executive positions with cement 
plants in Kansas and later at Dixon, 
Ill., going to Manitowoc in 1924 as 
superintendent of the plant. He took 
a keen interest in plant and public 
safety, was chairman of the Fox Riv- 
er Valley and Lake Shore Safety Con- 
ference in 1935 and again in 1942, 
and served on the city safety commis- 
sion since its organization. He retired 
as president of the commission last 
year, although continuing on the 
group. 

GEORGE A. CAMPBELL, treasurer of 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Con- 
crete, Wash., died recently after a 
brief illness. He had lived in Concrete 
for the past 40 years and had been 
connected with the cement company 
there for most of that time. 

JESSE L. SLATON, owner of the con- 
crete block firm of Slaton & Sons, 
Kansas City, Mo., died recently fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was 66 years 
old. 

MAURICE HERTZ, retired owner of 
the Mt. Ephraim Sand Co., Belmawr, 
N. J., died recently following a long 
illness. He was 90 years of age. 

GEORGE A. BREWER, president of the 
Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., passed away re- 
cently. 
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HIGH MOISTURE COALS 
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e Coals containing up to 20 percent total 
moisture are being used successfully for fir- 
ing rotary kilns with the B&W Direct-Firing 
System. Drying and grinding of the coal are 
accomplished simultaneously in this system. 
External drying facilities are unnecessary. 
During the pulverizing operation the coal is 
constantly in contact with moving hot pri- 
mary air, and other partially ground and 


dried coal. As delivered to the burner pipes, 





a 


FOR CEMENT PLANTS—Heat and Abrasion Resistant Alloy 


Castings . . . Stationary Boilers and Component Equipment ° 


. . . Waste-Heat Boilers . . . Fuel Burning Equipment . . . 
Pulverized-Coal Direct-Firing System . . . Pulverizers for 
Grinding Rock Products and Ores . . . Refractories . . . 
Seamless & Welded Tubes for All Pressure and 
Mechanical Applications. 
ee 
OTHER B&W PRODUCTS—Marine Boilers . . . Pressure Vessels 
-- - Special Process Equipment . . . Chemical Recovery Units. 


problem 
with the 


BzW 


direct firing 


system 


the coal is not only properly pulverized but 
sufficiently dried to assure the flame tem- 
perature necessary for desired heat-transfer 


in the burning zone. 


e This ability of the B&W Direct-Firing 
System to handle wet as well as dry coal is 
only one reason why it is helping so many 
cement plants to get higher kiln production 


at less cost and trouble. 
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LABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 


Court Decisions in Portal-to-Portal Cases 
By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


ECENT announcement was made in 

Pittsburgh, Penn., that three 
C.1.0. unions are appealing to a U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals a District 
Court decision which denied their 
claims for overtime pay and penalties 
under conditions similar to the histor- 
ic Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. case. These 
claims of the three unions in western 
Pennsylvania are reported to exceed 
$257,000,000. In all, about $5,000,000,- 
000 in similar claims, some extending 
back as much as eight years, were 
presumably outlawed by the passage 
in May, 1947, of the Portal-to-Portal 
Pay Act. Since then there have been 
several District Court decisions which 
throw some light on how near the law 
will come to accomplishing its pur- 
pose. 

It will be recalled that Congress was 
compelled to act because the United 
States Courts, including the Supreme 
Court, were stretching the language 
of the National Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 to include all kinds of 
“preparation for work” activities nev- 
er contemplated by employers as com- 
pensable work time. The purpose of 
the Portal -to- Portal Pay Act was 
therefore to clarify and amend the 
F.L.S.A. in line with its original in- 
tent, and to prevent the courts making 
any more radical interpretations. 
These amendments were designed to 
(1) relieve employers of liability un- 
der the F.L.S.A., the Walsh-Healey 
Act and the Davis-Bacon Act for pay- 
ments in the past or future on account 
of employe activities which were not 
and are not currently included in work 
time by contract or by plant custom 
or practice; (2) put a limit of two 
years for filing of claim suits, except 
in states which have statutes of limi- 
tation of less than two years; (3) 
prohibit the courts from awarding li- 
quidated damages or penalties in cases 
where the employer could prove he 
acted in good faith; (4) legalize both 
past and future compromise payments 
in settlement of claims; (5) ban “rep- 
resentative suits” brought by union 
officials, which in some instances were 
suspected as designed to benefit the 
unions or their officials rather than 
the individual employes. 

Except for these revisions all the 
provisions of the F.L.S.A. still hold, 
and legitimate claims for back pay, 
up to the two-year limit, may of 
course be pressed. However, to pre- 
vent the courts from making any more 
damaging decisions the Act specifi- 
cally provides that no court of law, 
federal or otherwise, shall have juris- 
diction of any action or proceeding 
“whether instituted prior to or on or 
after the date of enactment of this 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Act, to enforce 
liability or impose punishment,” etc., 


unless there is an express provision 
of a written or non-written contract 
in effect at the time of the alleged 
violation, or unless it was or is the 
custom or practice in effect at the 
time to pay for such overtime activ- 
ities of employes.” 

One of the first issues to be decided 
is this one of the right of Congress 
to take both pending cases and future 
cases out of the jurisdiction of the 
courts where these requirements for a 
legitimate case are not met. The other 
point is that in the new Act, the Con- 
gress removed jurisdiction of the 
courts from pending cases where the 
suit was brought by union officials on 
their own initiative in behalf of a 
group of unnamed union members. 
The Portal-to-Portal Pay Act amend- 
ed the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
this respect by providing that: “Ac- 
tion to recover such liability [that is, 
legitimate claims against the employ- 
er] may be maintained in any court of 
competent jurisdiction by any one or 
more employes for and in behalf of 
himself and themselves’—only if “he 
gives his consent in writing * * * and 
such consent is filed in the court in 
which such action is brought.” 

This provision permitted unions to 
reinstate complaints in cases brought 
prior to the enactment of the law by 
getting the written consent of the 
union members involved, or by some 
interpretations by naming them indi- 
vidually, in certain instances with 
little or no change in the original 
complaints. Hence, most of the cases 
considered by the courts since May, 
1947, have been such suits, and mo- 
tions by employers to dismiss these. 


Act Is Constitutional? 


It was natural for claimants, or 
their union representatives, at once to 
raise the issue of their “vested rights” 
being destroyed without due process. 
A typical instance came before the 
U. S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of Iowa, on motions brought by 
a group of employers to dismiss an 
action begun before the passage of the 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Act by their em- 
ployes to recover alleged overtime pay 
based upon grounds similar to those 
in the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. case. 
The judgment for dismissal was ren- 
dered September 25, 1947, by Judge 
Dewey. He said: “I am unable to 
agree that the Act deprives the plain- 
tiffs of vested rights. Where Congress 
confers rights by statute it may take 
them away at any time, even where 
such rights have accrued and proceed- 
ings have been commenced to enforce 
them. * * * It follows that each of the 
actions enumerated * * * should be 
and they are hereby dismissed on the 
grounds that the court does not now 
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have jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter and for failure to state a claim 
upon which relief can be granted.” 

U. S. District Courts in southern 
California, western Missouri, western 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, northern 
Georgia, Connecticut, Kansas and 
western New York have made similar 
decisions. The case decided in the Dis- 
trict Court, Western District of Mis- 
souri, is of special interest because the 
court gave the plaintiffs (the em- 
ployes) time to amend their complaint 
to bring it within the requirements of 
the Portal-to-Portal Pay Act. Judge 
Reeves said: “The amended complaint 
as well as the original complaint 
shows that the claim is squarely with- 
in the case of Anderson et al vs. Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. * * *. In this 
[present] case the plaintiffs by their 
amended complaint placed themselves 
squarely within the doctrine an- 
nounced in the Mt. Clemens Pottery 
Co. case. There is no pretext that the 
overtime suit was under an express 
provision of a contract or in accord- 
ance with a custom or practice in 
effect at the time of such activity. 
Since this is a requirement under the 
amended law for recovery, the Con- 
gress has taken away from the federal 
court jurisdiction where such aver- 
ments are not made in the complaint.” 

In another case Judge Reeves dis- 
missed a portal-to-portal pay suit in 
which the plaintiffs claimed that they 
were entitled to overtime pay for 
preparation time by their contract, 
one clause of which read: “Hours 
Worked — For the purpose of these 
regulations the term ‘hours worked’ 
shall include all time during which an 
employe is required by his employer 
to be on duty or to be on the employ- 
er’s premises or to be at a prescribed 
work place. * * * ‘Hours worked’ will 
continue to be interpreted as at pres- 
ent, i.e., actual working time consid- 
ered. * * * An employe is considered 
to be working if he is required to be 
on duty.” 

In summing up his conclusions the 
judge said in part: “The * * * ques- 
tion * * * is whether a contract or 
custom entitled the plaintiffs to assert 
a claim for overtime notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Portal-to-Portal 
Pay Act. Apparently very able counsel 
for the plaintiffs undertook to conform 
to the exceptions provided in the Por- 
tal-to-Portal Pay Act and set forth 
pertinent provisions of an express con- 
tract under which the plaintiffs en- 
gaged in their activities, and for 
which they claimed overtime compen- 
sation.” The judge’s decision hinged 
on interpretation of the sentence quot- 
ed: “ ‘Hours worked’ will continue to 
be interpreted as at present, i.e., ac- 
tual working time considered.” He 
concluded: “Other portions of the con- 
tract support the above [the conclu- 
sion that the activity of the employes 
was compensable only from whistle to 
whistle]. The contract quoted by the 
plaintiffs does not yield the interpre- 


(Continued on page 97) 
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When your drills are 








£ Si, 
protected against wear and rust 


with Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants E. P. 








Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants E.P. are approved 
by leading rock drill manufacturers. Use the vis- 
cosities recommended for your particular drills and 
operating conditions. And to keep your compres- 





5 pace is less work for the “drill doctor” when 


you keep drills in condition with Texaco Rock 








TEXACO 


Drill Lubricants E.P. These fine “extreme pressure” 
lubricants have ample film strength to protect mov- 
ing parts under even the severest conditions. 

In addition, Texaco Rock Drill Lubricants E.P. 
resist oxidation, flow readily, and prevent rust 
whether drills are running or idle. Their use helps 
you drill more footage, assures less servicing, longer 
drill life. 





atcot™ 


sors efficient — valves clean, rings free, airlines clear 
— use the recommended Texaco Alcaid, Algol or 
Ursa Oil. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly advise 
you. Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 
Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





TEXACO Rock Drill Lubricants &.. 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Wednesday night. @ METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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Leases IIlmenite Ore 
Lands in Florida 


E. I. pU Pont, Wilmington, Del., has 
obtained a long term lease of ilmenite- 
bearing lands from the State of Flor- 
ida, thereby ending the company’s de- 
pendence upon foreign sources of the 
material. Detailed studies are already 
underway for the installation of 
equipment for large scale mining op- 
erations. 

Ilmenite is the black ore from which 
white titanium pigments are manufac- 
tured by du Pont at its plants in Bal- 
timore, Md., and Edge Moor, Del. For- 
merly the company’s main source of 
titanium-yielding ilmenite ore had 
been Travancore in southwestern In- 
dia, but increasing prices made a new 
source of supply necessary. 

The biggest American source of ti- 
tanium is the ilmenite ore in the Adri- 
ondack Mountains in New York State, 
where National Lead Co. mines be- 
tween 200,000 tons and 250,000 tons 
of concentrate each year, yielding be- 
tween 70,000 tons and 90,000 tons of 
titanium. 


Cement Co. Consolidation 


NEBRASKA CEMENT Co. and subsid- 
iaries, with offices in Denver, Colo., 
and plant in Superior, Nebr., consol- 
idated with the Ideal Cement Co., Den- 
ver, January 1. The three thousand 
bbl. Superior mill will continue to be 
run from the Omaha office, and will 
be known as the Nebraska Cement 
Division of the Ideal Cement Co. The 
Superior plant was the first erected 
in the State of Nebraska, and is now 
one of two, the second being at Louis- 
ville. 


Idaho Phosphate Operation 


J. R. Stmpior Co., Idaho fertilizer 
and food processing firm, has complet- 
ed arrangements with Westvaco Chlo- 
rine Products Corp., New York, for 
erection of an electric furnace plant 
near Pocatello for production of ele- 
mental or metallic phosphorus. A 500 
acre site has been purchased for the 
operation. A contract for engineering 
and construction has been let to Unit- 

Engineers and Constructors, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., according to J. R. 
Simplot, president. 

This new plant is the result of ex- 
periments carried on over several 
years by Mr. Simplot and the Idaho 
Power Co., who will supply electricity 
for the furnace that is expected to be 
Mm operation by March of this year. 
Plans also call for the erection of a 
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phosphoric acid plant for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. Phosphate rock 
will be quarried on the Fort Hall In- 
dian Reservation at a point 23 miles 
from the projected plant. 


Washington Jetty Project 


KAISER Co., INCc., Portland, Ore., 
has been awarded a $174,955 contract 
for repair of a jetty at the mouth of 
the Columbia river. The jetty will be 
used to protect a proposed channel 
connecting Illwaco, Wash., with the 
river. The contract requires place- 
ment of 30,480-cu. yd. of rip-rap, 
which will be quarried in Vail, Wash., 
hauled by rail to Longview, where it 
will be transferred to barges. 


Glass Sand Production 


PENNSYLVANIA GLASS SAND Corp., 
Lewistown, Penn., has recently ac- 
quired the properties of Mill Creek 
Sand Co., in Oklahoma, and is expand- 
ing facilities of the operation. The 
designed expansion of the plant is 
expected to add materially to the glass 
sand production of the district, which 
serves window glass plants in both 
Oklahoma and north Texas. Two large 
users of glass sand in this district will 
be the new plants of Corning Glass 
Works and American Window Glass 
Co. 


New Canadian 
Portland Cement Plant 


ATLANTIC CHEMICALS Co., LTD., has 


been organized for the purpose of de-_ 


veloping plans for an industrial plant 
to be located on a 120-acre site on the 
Petitcodiac river, New Brunswick, for 
the manufacture of portland cement 
and sulphur dioxide. The process to be 
employed will involve the use of local 
anhydrite and shale. 

The plant will have a single kiln 
with a capacity of approximately 1200 
bbls. per day, and will have the usual 
ancillary quarries, crushing and 
grinding plants and facilities for stor- 
age and shipment. Officers of the new 
company are: F. W. Pirie, president; 
A. A. Scales, vice-president; H. J. 
Rowley, secretary-treasurer; and S. 
R. Frost, manager and director of en- 
gineering. 


Stone Quarry Opened 
NIAGARA STONE Co., Niagara, N. Y., 
has recently opened a quarry for the 
production of crushed stone for con- 
struction purposes. W. C. Olsker and 
N. H. McLain are partners in the new 
firm. Crushed stone from the new 
quarry has passed state specifications. 
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Buffalo Slag Sponsors 
Army Training Program 

BUFFALO SLAG Co., INC., Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently signed an agreement 
with the U. S. Army, through Vice- 
President H. N. Snyder, to sponsor 
an engineering utility detachment. 
The affiliated training program is a 
voluntary plan by which civilian or- 
ganizations and companies sponsor 
key service-type units for the Army 
Organized Reserve Corps. The essence 
of the program is to save training 
time in the event of future trouble. 

In signing, Mr. Snyder afforded the 
engineers a reservoir of 375 employes 
from which to draw in forming the 
new unit. Also covered by the agree- 
ment are employes of Federal Port- 
land Cement Co., Federal Crushed 
Stone Corp., and Hornell Gravel 
Corp., all of Buffalo and affiliates of 
the parent corporation. Mr. Snyder, at 
time of signing the agreement, stated: 
“We believe in preparedness. Industry 
practices preparedness in running its 
business and knows how essential it is 
when emergencies occur.” 


Cement Price Increase 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT Co., Eas- 
ton, Penn., has announced price in- 
creases in all of its sales areas with 
the exception of Chicago. The price 
was raised 15¢ per bbl. in bulk in the 
Lehigh valley area and Philadelphia, 
making the total price $2.54. 


Gypsum Company Expansion 

NATIONAL GypsuM Co., N. Y., is 
making plant and office additions in 
two states totaling approximately 
$425,000. The plant at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, is undergoing an expansion pro- 
gram and the company is constructing 
a new plant and office building at 
Niles, Ohio, to serve as an addition to 
the existing plant. 


Open Dolomite Quarry 


AFTER A YEAR of preparation, 
Charles S. Munday has opened a dolo- 
mite quarry near Singers Glen, Va. 
The project, which represents an in- 
vestment of approximately $100,000, 
has a capacity of 100 to 150 t.p.h. with 
the installation of a new unit. 

A bulldozer pushes the dolomite 
into a hopper from which it is carried 
by a belt conveyor, 120-ft. centers, to 
the screens, and by another series of 
conveyors to storage bins. 

Four sizes of the product can be 
screened simultaneously and conveyed 
to their respective bins in the storage 
house. 
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Freight Rate Increase 


IN A UNANIMOUS decision the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granted 
a temporary freight rate increase of 
20 per cent, or an additional 10 per 
cent over the 10 per cent authorized 
last October. The action came after 
long hearings on the plea by railroads 
for a 30 per cent increase. Present 
boost will be effective until June 30, 
1948. It is estimated by the Commis- 
sion that the temporary 20 per cent 
increase will yield $1,230,009,000 in 
additional revenue, provided rail traf- 
fic volume remains at 1947 levels. 


Open Limestone Plant 

CoGDILL LIMESTONE Co., Fletcher, 
N. C., has taken a ten year lease on a 
limestone deposit of particularly hard, 
white stone. Using only a primary 
crusher, set for 1%4-in. opening, the 
company markets limestone dust and 
intermediate sizes up to 1%4-in. drive- 
way stone. There is a demand in this 
locality for white limestone aggregate 
for use in concrete blocks. C. M. Cog- 
dill states that the plant represents 
an investment of approximately $50,- 
000. 


Portland Cement Production 


PORTLAND CEMENT production in 
September, 1947, as reported by the 


Bureau of Mines, was 17,319,000 bbls., 
or 5 per cent greater than that re- 
ported for September, 1946, the peak 
month of that year. Mill shipments 
reached 19,840,000 bbls. in September, 
1947, a figure 16 per cent greater than 
that reported for September, 1946. 
Stocks of finished cement continued to 
decline and stood at 7,931,000 bbls. on 
September 30, a decrease 8 per cent 
below that reported for September 30, 
1946. Production of 135,296,000 bbls. 
of cement in the first three quarters 
of 1947 represents an increase of 15 
per cent over the output for the same 
period in 1946. 

Percentage of capacity utilized in 
September, 1947, was 88 per cent, an 
increase of 5 per cent over that re- 
ported for September of 1946. Seven- 
ty-five per cent of capacity was uti- 
lized in the January-September period 
of 1947, an increase of 10 per cent 
over that reported for the same period 
of the previous year. The following 
statement gives the relation of pro- 
duction to capacity, and is compared 
with the estimated capacity at the 
close of September, 1947, and Septem- 
ber, 1946. 

RATIO (PER CENT) OF PRODUCTION 

TO CAPACITY 

Sept. Sept. Aug. July June 

1947 1946 1947 1947 1947 
The month 48.0 83.0 86.0 80.0 81.0 
12 months 76.0 62.0 75.0 75.0 74.0 





February 15-19, 1948— 
Associated Equipment 

Distributors, Edgewater 

Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


February 22-26, 1948— 

National Association 
of Home Builders, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, 
Stevens and Congress Ho- 
tels, Chicago, III. 


February 23-26, 1948— 

American Concrete 
Institute, 44th Annual Con- 
vention, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo. 


February 26-28, 1948. 
Sand-Lime Brick As- 

sociation, Convention, Ro- 

anoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va., 


March 1-3, 1948— 
National Concrete 
Masonry Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


March 1-5, 1948— 

American Society for 
Testing Materials, Commit- 
tee Week and Spring Meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


March 11-13, 1948— 
American Concrete 
Pipe Association, 40th An- 





Coming Conventions 


nual Convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 


April 5-7, 1948— 

National Lime Asso- 
ciation, Operating Division, 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 29-30, 1948; 
Annual Convention, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 


June 21-25, 1948— 
American Society for 
Testing Materials, Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit of Test- 
ing Apparatus and Related 
Equipment, Book - Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


July 16-24, 1948— 

American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, Exposition 
of new Construction Equip- 
ment, Soldier Field, Chica- 
go, Ill. 


October 20-22, 1948— 

National Industrial 
Sand Association, Annual 
Meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., May 12- 
14, 1948; Semi-Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 
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Making Limestone Products 
KANSTONE Co., Garnett, Kan., , 
subsidiary of Garnet Rock Co., jg 
erecting a concrete block building i 
house its new enterprise. It is expect. 
ed to be ready for production by 
Spring, with limestone aggregate con- 
crete blocks scheduled as the first 
venture. The company also plans to 
manufacture a lime dust for use on 
lawns and a grease absorbent for use 
in gas stations and garages. These 
last two will be marketed under the 
registered trade names of Garden 
Magic and Grease Monkey, develop. 
ments of James Stevenson, manager 
and part owner of the new plant. 


Permanente Safety Award 


PERMANENTE CEMENT Co., Oakland, 
Calif., was recently awarded the top 
trophy in the large fleet section of the 
inter-city trucking contest sponsored 
by the San Francisco bay area chap- 
ter of the National Safety Couneil. 
The award was made by H. E. North, 
president, San Francisco Chapter, at 
a banquet held in San Francisco. 

Fleet record of Permanente Cement 
Co., was 1,552,000 miles—equivalent 
of 62 times around the world—during 
the year with only 0.39 accidents per 
100,000 miles. The trophy was received 
in behalf of the company by L. Flick- 
er, safety-engineer; Ted Hoffman, 
dispatcher; Harry Smith, industrial 
relations; H. Milovich and J. May- 
nard, long haul drivers. 


Diatomaceous Earth Plant 
EAGLE-PICHER LEAD Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, recently completed a new diato- 
maceous earth plant at Clark, Nev. 
according to T. C. Carter, vice-presi- 
dent. The material will be processed 
for use as a filter aid, a carrier for 
fertilizers and insecticides, and a fill- 
er to provide low weight bulk and 
strength for plastics, paints, polishes 
and paper. The product may also be 
used in high-temperature insulation. 


Open Rock Crushing Plant 


THE RICHLAND LIME Co., Pulaski, 
Tenn., is starting a $90,000 limestone 
crushing operation at Decatur, Tenn. 
Both agricultural limestone and 
crushed stone will be manufactured 
at this new location. The 35-mile de 
livery radius from this plant will meet 
the area covered by an existing plant 
of the same company at Pulaski. All 
equipment at the Decatur plant is 
new, plus two buildings to house ma- 
chinery and an office building. 


Companies to Consolidate 

PLANS FOR FORMATION of the Ohio 
River Sand Co., Inc., as a consolida- 
tion of Ohio River Sand Co. and its 
subsidiary, River Coal & Supply Co. 
have been announced to stockholders. 
If accepted, the new company will 
have outstanding 33,180 shares of new 
$20 par value 6 per cent convertible 
preferred stock and 33,600 shares of 
$10 par value common stock. 
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Kiln Improvement 


IN ORDER to improve operations and 
thus reduce constantly increasing 
costs, Warner Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., recently made several improve- 
ments on rotary kiln No. 3, Bellefonte. 
The kiln was supplied with an inter- 
nal pre-heater, manufactured by the 
F. L. Smidth Co., which is installed in 
the feed end of the kiln and by pre- 
heating the stone more quickly, re- 
duces the temperature of the stack 
gases. The lower half of the pre-heat- 
er is made of special high temperature 
alloy steel, which is further protected 
from high temperature by a special 
Warner arrangement of brick lining 
further down the kiln. 

In addition, the kiln was provided 
with a F. L. Smidth cooler. The hood 
of the kiln was replaced with a small- 
er, close-fitting end shield, thus pre- 
venting cold air from leaking in. As 
a result of the improvements, the com- 
pany expects to produce 60 additional 
tons of lime with the same amount of 
coal. 


Stone Plant Receiver Upheld 

RECEIVER for the Warren Stone 
Products Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
been upheld by the Clark County Com- 
mon Pleas Court in a petition to ex- 
pend company monies in order to re- 
sume operation of the property. Har- 
old and Marie Warren, owners, and 
the Miami Deposit Bank of Yellow 
Springs, creditor, concurred in the be- 
lief of the receiver, J. A. Mills, that 
the plant could be operated profitably. 


Operate Sand Plant 


N. C. CARROLL AND SONS gravel 
plant near Pratt, Kan., will be oper- 
ated by O. K. Stewart and H. L. Allen. 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Carroll, owners, 
plan to move to St. Mary’s, where they 
also own a ranch. Two additional 
plants owned by the firm, one in Wa- 
keeney and the other in the eastern 
part of the state, will be operated by 
Gale and Lee Carroll, sons of N. C. 
Carroll. 


Reorganize Lime Co. 


Morcrop LIME Co., INc., has taken 
over the interest of the Silica Prod- 
ucts Co. in the agricultural limestone 
operation near Arlington, Wash. Wes 
Johnson is in charge of production at 
the plant which is now manufacturing 
approximately 20 tons of flour-fine 
agricultural limestone per day. 


Georgia Manganese Deposit 
RECENT REPORTS on the Hale-Etow- 
ah mineral properties near Carters- 
ville, Ga., reveal the manganese ore 
in that section to be considered the 
richest in the world, and early devel- 
opment of the properties has been 
announced by W. Roy Hale. 

The reports state: “The Hale-Etow- 
ah property contains the richest and 
rgest manganese deposits in Geor- 
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gia. The Hale-Etowah manganese ore 
appears from assay reports to be the 
richest manganese ore in the world. 
The yellow ochre available on the 
Hale-Etowah property ranks as high 
as the first grade French yellow 
ochre.” 


Gypsum Production Increase 


NATIONAL GYPSUM Co. expects a 25 
per cent increase in production in 1948 
as a result of its nearly completed 
$30,000,000 expansion program, ac- 
cording to Melvin H. Baker, president. 
The company’s products are priced 


about 20 per cent above 1940 figures, 
despite a 90 per cent increase in labor 
costs, stated Mr. Baker. 


Reclaim Sand 


UTAH SAND AND GRAVEL Products 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, has opened 
a sand recovery plant at the site of 
a gravel pit in Evanston, Wyo. The 
pit has produced railroad ballast for 
several years for the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., and the present plant 
will reclaim sand and crushed stone 
from waste material from the prior 
operation. 


Concrete Masonry Convention 


EMBERS of the National Concrete 

Masonry Association will hold 
the 28th annual convention March 1-3 
at the Hotel New Yorker in New 
York City. It will officially open at 
10:00 a.m. Monday, March 1, with an 
address by the association president, 
HENRY E. BUCHHOLZ, after which re- 
ports of the treasurer, executive sec- 
retary and nominating committee will 
be heard. Five new directors will be 
elected at this time. 

The remainder of the morning will 
be devoted to three discussions: “The 
Concrete Masonry Pictorial” by JOHN 
W. SHAVER, editor; “Concrete Mason- 
ry Units as a Structural Building 
Material in New York State” by E. M. 
FLEMING, manager, New York office, 
Portland Cement Association; and 
“Where Do we Go From Here?” by 
PAUL M. WoopwortTH, director of re- 
search, Waylite Co., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nouncement of the Thomas W. Noble 
Award by DEANE R. LYNDE, chairman, 
N.C.M.A. Board of Directors and 
chairman of the Noble Award Com- 
mittee, will be made. 

Monday afternoon’s session will con- 
sist of a panel discussion on aggre- 
gates with Horace W. BusH, Multi- 
plex Co., East Orange, N. J., as pre- 
siding officer. Discussion leaders, to be 
announced later, will summarize brief- 
ly the supply situation, new research 
data, and new developments concern- 
ing his type of aggregate. 


Technical Problems 


N.C.M.A. Technical Problems Com- 
mittee will be heard Tuesday morning, 
featuring the following speakers: 
HAROLD PRATT, Barnes & Cone, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., on “Overhead Con- 
veyor System for Yarding and Load- 
ing Block Cubes”; JOHN P. SHEEHAN, 
The Atlas Lime Co., El Paso, Texas, 
on “Mechanical Unloading of Block 
Cubes from Trucks’; JACK CRABBS, 
Austin Crabbs, Inc., Davenport, Iowa, 
on “Increasing Plant Efficiency with 
Portable Turntables”; JAY C. EHLE, 
Cleveland Builders Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on “Maintenance Practices 
with Hard Facing Welding and Chro- 
mium Plating’; and R. E. COPELAND, 
Director of Engineering, N.C.M.A., on 
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“The Problem of Shrinkage Crack- 
ing.” 

Tuesday afternoon will be a tech- 
nical session with JAY C. EHLE, chair- 
man, N.C.M.A. Technical Problems 
Committee, presiding. Topics to be 
discussed are: “Today’s Problems and 
Costs in Building Concrete Masonry 
Homes” by JOHN STRANDBERG, JR., 
Kansas City, Mo.; “Construction Re- 
quirements for Concrete Masonry” by 
LEONARD G. HAEGER, technical direc- 
tor, Housing & Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; “Plant Safety— 
Industry’s Opportunity and Respon- 
sibility” by IVAN L&rGoRE, assistant 
manager, Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau, Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; and “Should Our Indus- 
try Have a Safety Program?” by 
CLoyp B. FELLABAUM, chairman, N.C. 
M.A. Accident Prevention Committee. 

A banquet and entertainment in the 
Grand Ball Room has been scheduled 
for Tuesday evening to be followed by 
a dance. Tuesday will also feature a 
sightseeing trip and luncheon for the 
ladies. 

General session will be held Wednes- 
day morning with the president-elect 
presiding. A report of progress in the 
training of apprentices in the building 
trades with special reference to brick- 
layer apprentices will be given by 
MAURICE M. HANSON, assistant direc- 
tor, Apprentice Training Service, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Other subjects to be covered include: 
“New Developments in the National 
Concrete Masonry Association Plan 
Service” by C. A. SirrRIngE, Loree & 
Sirrine, architects, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
“The Industry Engineered House and 
Modular Coordination of Building 
Materials” by A. GORDON LORIMER, 
consultant, ‘‘Producers’ Council, 
Washington, D. C.; and “The Over-All 
Program of Producers’ Council to 
Lower the Cost of Building and Im- 
prove Quality of Construction” by 
DaAvip S. MILLER, president, Produc- 
ers’ Council, Washington, D. C. 

Convention activities will be brought 
to a. close with an inspection trip 
through the plant of Plasticrete Cor- 
poration, Hamden, Conn., at 1:00 p.m. 
Wednesday. 
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PROFIT-MAKING IDEAS DEVELOPED BY OPERATING MEN 


Mirror Over Hopper 

Geo. W. KATTERJOHN CONCRETE 
Propucts Co., Owensboro, Ky., has a 
mirror mounted over the block ma- 


i 


en 


Mirror over block machine feed-hopper pro- 

vides constant gauge of contents so that mixer 

operator of below-floor-level mixer knows 
when to elevate additional concrete 


chine feed-hopper so that the mixer 
operator on the floor below can see 
when to elevate more concrete. This 
system has been installed over a Bes- 
ser Super Vibrapac block machine 
with a 50-cu. ft. skip hoist elevating 











concrete from a 50-cu. ft. mixer below 
the floor level. This system eliminates 
a mezzanine floor to support the mixer 
over the block machine; or stationing 
a second man at this point. 


° ° 
Hydrating Magnesia 

TAYLER ENGINEERING SERVICE, De- 
troit, Mich., has announced a new and 
continuous process for hydrating the 
magnesia in dolomitic quicklime. The 
process involves the use of a pressure 
vessel into which quick lime and wa- 
ter enters in continuous feed, and 
from which the finished lime dis- 
charges, dry, free from steam and 
air, ready for storage or bagging. 
High pressure results in high capac- 
ity from a small unit because mag- 
nesia hydrates at 125 p.s.i. in about 
one-third the time required at 25 p.s.i. 
A given size pressure vessel will han- 
dle three times as much output at the 
higher pressure. 

Controls are said to be completely 
automatic, and provide for constant 
quality consistent only with the uni- 
formity of the quick lime entering the 
process. 


Silica Sand Drags 


AT THE OLDER PLANT of the Nevada 
Silica Sands, Inc., near Overton, Nev., 
two drag classifiers are used in one 
of the final processing steps. The 
rakes on these classifiers instead of 
being the conventional angle iron 
bolted to the belt are here made of 
hardwood. They are about 2- x 4-in. 
in cross section, and have proven 
quite serviceable and eliminate the 
small amount of iron that might be 


Silica sand drag with hardwood rakes instead of angle iron rakes 
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introduced by using metal rakes. 

The company is now placing in op. 
eration a new silica processing plant 
which is modern in every respect 
which will have a Dorr hydrosepara- 
tor and a Dorrco sand sizer. The new 
plant will use 10 Wilfley tables to 
reduce the iron content of its prod- 
ucts from .04 per cent to .03 per cent, 
The company has been in operation 
at this site for over ten years and 
ships into the Los Angeles and other 
California areas. 


Heater to Dispose 
Of Waste Oil 


- AT a Western sand and gravel 
plant, a repair shop is provided to 
maintain the fleet of 11 trucks. As 





Heating stove, made from discarded materials, 
used to dispose of waste oil 


this plant is in the heart of the or- 
ange growing section of California, no 
heat should be necessary. However, 2 
heating stove had been set up, using 
an oil barrel, stack, just like those 
seen in the cold, cold East. It was ex- 
plained that it was used to burn up 
the waste oils from the trucks, and 
the heat was just incidental. 

The heating stove comprised an old 
discarded grease can for oil storage 
mounted on top of the barrel. Oil 
flowed by gravity through a suitable 
pet cock to a 3-in. diameter steel pipe 
where it is dropped into the fire zone 
below. The 3-in. pipe provided the nec- 
essary air for combustion. 
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Drilling Platform 

AT THE QUARRY of Cook & Co., Inc., 
near Portland, Me., heavy blasting 
cannot be done due to the proximity 


















Section of steel scaffolding used as improvised 
platform in drilling face of quarry 


of the quarry to the highway. Conse- 
quently, considerable drilling is done 
with jackhammers with the men work- 
ing in some cases, well above the 
quarry floor. 

To make it possible to drill some of 
the higher benches of rock, a part of 
a building contractor’s scaffold sup- 
port is laid against the quarry face 
and the drill operator uses this for 
both a ladder and for an improvised 
platform from which to drill. 


Steel Rack for Drill Bits 


THE JOHN IAFOLLA CRUSHED STONE 
PropucTts Co. has a modern crushed 
stone plant near Portsmouth, N. H. 
One of the interesting features of the 
new plant is a well-equipped drill steel 





Steel rack to roll drill bits into blacksmith shop 


HINTS AND HELPS 





sharpening shop. A total of 50 drill 
bits are used, and when they become 
dull a truck hauls them to the shop 
where they are placed on the steel 
rack shown in the illustration. The 
heavy bits on the rack can be rolled 
inside the shop whenever the black- 
smith desires, without any undue ef- 
fort. Little labor saving stunts like 
this have resulted in a relatively large 
tonnage per day with a comparatively 
small labor cost. 


Large Capacity Car Loader 

T. L. HERBERT & SONS’ Sangravl 
Plant No. 1, Johnsonville, Tenn., has 
constructed a car-loader capable of 
loading cars on tracks on opposite 
sides of the plant and with a rated 
capacity of 820 t.p.h. Essentially, this 
car-loader is a 36-in. moveable belt 
conveyor on 30 ft. centers, powered by 
a 15 hp. motor mounted over the dis- 
charge end of the belt. A shield de- 
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Swing car-loader, with deflection shield, A, at 
discharge end of belt, C, powered by motor, B 


flects material discharged from the 
belt downwards to the cars. 

Pivoted at the end directly below 
the discharge point of the plant con- 
veyor, and from which it receives ma- 
terial to be loaded, a raised semi-cir- 
cular track about 8-ft. out from the 
pivot provides a runway for the car- 
riage that acts as a fulcrum to sup- 
port the extended overhang of the 
loader. Weightometer records contin- 
uous weights of materials in transit 
to the loader. 


Sheave with 
Demountable Rim 

AT one of the Henry J. Kaiser Co., 
Inc., gravel plants, Frank Heffernan, 
general superintendent, has developed 
a sheave with a demountable rim 
which cuts replacement cost and in- 
creases wire rope life. Three slackline 
cableway excavators with 24-cu. yd. 
buckets have 750 ft. of main line cable 
with IPS hemp center, 1-in. pre- 
formed wire rope. The haul back lines 
are 1600 ft. 5-in., hemp center pre- 
formed. 
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Frank Heffernan displaying his sheave with de- 
mountable rim 


A 14-in. sheave is used 20 ft. out 
from the drum. With the conventional 
sheave it was necessary to repair and 
build up grooves or replace sheaves 
at least once a month. The main line, 
even when the longer lasting pre- 
formed rope was used, gave only about 
one half the life which should have 
been obtained. Added to this extra 
rope and sheave replacement expense 
was the loss from shutdowns. 

It was this experience which led to 
the perfection of a sheave with a de- 
mountable rim and groove which can 
be replaced in 5 min. time. In making 
this new type sheave, the groove sec- 
tion of the conventional 14-in. sheave 
was cut off and placed on a demount- 
able rim. With six %-in. bolts and 
lock washers on centers, the groove of 
the sheave can easily be changed 
without replacing the entire sheave. 

To correct heavy wear due to the 
action of the sand on the rope passing 
through the groove, the groove section 
was cast from medium hardness man- 
ganese. A pattern was made at the 
company shops and the grooves and 
rims were cast in a local foundry. The 
demountable rim and groove costs $9 
as against a $45 replacement cost on 
a new sheave, but the biggest saving 
is in longer rope life. With the con- 
ventional type of sheave and groove, 
the main line rope was retired after 
each 60 days of operation but with 
the new sheave ropes have averaged 
140 days of life. The life of the man- 
ganese steel groove section is ten 
times that of the conventional type. 

As preformed wire rope is used, the 
retired cable has no flares at wire 
breaks, permitting its use as a safe 
utility rope. 
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Air-Fuel Ratio Controller 
LEEDS & NortTHRUP Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., now has in production a 
new air-fuel ratio controller which 
employs electric-motored valve drives. 





Air-fuel ratio controller employing electric- 
motored valve drives 


According to L&N, the new controller 
needs no hydraulic piping; is a rugged, 
balance-type instrument, and has am- 
ple flexibility to meet all operating 
conditions. The instrument is so de- 
signed that its ratio can be adjusted 
manually for operation with fuels of 
various B.t.u. content, and as fuel 
flow changes, the controller maintains 
air-fuel ratio constant at the desired 
control point. The device can also 
provide variations of ratio, increasing 
or decreasing the percent of air at re- 
duced fuel flows. 


Hard-Facing Rod 


WALL COLMONOY CORPORATION, De- 
troit, Mich., is now in production on a 
plastic bonded rod in 5-lb. coils. It is 
supplied in 18-in. and 3/16-in. diam- 
eters which makes it possible to ex- 
ecute the Colmonoy Sprayweld proc- 
ess, using wire metallizing equipment 
which will handle wires of these di- 
ameters. 

This plastic bonded rod is composed 
of powdered Colmonoy No. 6, com- 
bined with a plastic binder. As this 
rod passes through the flame of the 
metallizing gun, the plastic burns out, 
leaving the Colmonoy particles to de- 
posit on the surface being sprayed. 
After the desired amount of overlay 
has been appl'ed (a minimum of .010- 
in. to a maximum of .125-in.), it is 
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bonded to the base metal by means of 
large oxy-acetylene torch, induction 
equipment or a controlled atmosphere 
furnace. With any of these methods, 
the manufacturer states the final re- 
sult is a molecular bond between the 
Colmonoy and the base metal identical 
to that obtained with the same alloy 
if applied in rod form. 


Motor-Feed Wagon Drill 


GARDNER-DENVER Co., Quincy, IIL, 
has designed a wagon drill, Model 
URM, having a three-wheel universal 
mounting with a motor feed for 6-ft. 
steel changes. The motor feed is op- 
erated by a 5-cyl. radial air moter of 
Gardner - Denver design, driving a 
chain attached to a heavy mounting 
slide carrying the drill. This model 





Wagon drill with air motor feed 


carries a 314- or 4-in. bore Gardner- 
Denver derrick drill. 

A number of advantages are 
claimed for this new model: the feed 
can be reversed instantly for effective 
churning; the correct feed pressure 
is maintained by means of a regulat- 
ing valve operated by a cam on the 
feed control handle; a single throttle 
handle controls drill operations; and 
faster hole-cleaning is assured by an 
air-actuated exhaust control valve op- 
erated by the drill throttle handle. 


Ball Bearing Pillow Block 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFc. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill., has improved its Sealmaster 
ball bearing pillow block with a ball 
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Pillow block with improved lubricating feature 


retainer that spaces the balls the 
same as the original retainer. In addi- 
tion, it has the property of keeping 
the lubricant around the balls, thus 
helping to minimize the loss of lubri- 
cant. 


Portable Welder 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has designed a self- 
powered are welder for shop, yard, 
and field service. Known as the P&H 
Model WN-200 welder, it is available 
as a stationary or trailer unit. It has 
an N.E.M.A. rating of 200 amp., but 
has a welding service range of from 
30 to 260 amp., according to the man- 
ufacturer. Both types have engine and 
welder securely mounted on an all- 
welded frame of steel tubing and 
heavy angle iron. Both models are 
equipped with the company’s square 
frame arc welding generators with 
one control for any desired welding 
heat from minimum to maximum ¢a- 
pacity. 

A heavy-duty, 4-cyl. air-cooled en- 
gine of 26.5 hp. supplies power for 





Trailer model welder for use in the field hes 
standard pneumatic tires 


both models. A 5-strand “V” belt is 
used for power transmission. 
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Heavy Duty Trucks 

DopGE DIVISION, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., has brought out 
a new line of trucks comprising 248 
basic chassis models, ranging from 
4250 to 23,000 lbs. gross vehicle weight 
and up to 40,000 lbs. gross train 





Truck of 21/2-ton capacity with G.T.W. rating 
of 34,000 Ibs. 


weight, according to an announcement 
by L. F. Van Nortwick, director of 
sales. 

In these truck designs, the front 
axles have been moved back and en- 
gines have been moved forward to 
place more of the gross vehicle weight 
on the front axle and provide better 
weight distribution. The wheelbase for 
conventional models through the 2-ton 
has been reduced 8 in., while the 2%4- 
and 3-ton models have been reduced 
6 in. 

Shorter wheelbases and wider tread 
front axles, together with cross steer- 
ing, are features on all conventional 
cab models. 


Large Haulage Unit 

R. G. LETOURNEAU, INC., Longview, 
Texas, has introduced to industry 
what has been termed, the Tourna- 
hauler. It is a heavy-duty, electrically- 
powered unit equipped with a Tourna- 
matic differential which causes the 
drive wheel having the greatest trac- 
tion to pull several times harder than 
the other. Heavy-duty tires operating 
with lower air pressure are used. 

Positive steering power is controlled 
by means of small micro-switches on 
the dash board, permitting the opera- 
tor, with a single flip of the finger, to 
guide the rig in any desired direction. 
The two-wheeled prime mover is Die- 
sel-powered with an electric starter. 
It is equipped with multiple-dise, air- 
actuated brakes. A 50 kv.a. in-line 
generator, driven off the engine, sup- 
plies current to an electric motor. As 
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shown in the illustration, the unit 
seems to offer possibilities in hauling 
large concrete pipe or to transport and 
unload concrete block or sacked ce- 
ment on pallets. 


Lubricating Grease 


KNAPP MILLS, INC., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the production 
of a lubricating grease, known as 
Lead-Lube, which is said to be espe- 
cially effective on all open gears and 
bearings. The product is a mixture 
of extremely fine metallic lead pow- 
der, and high grade lubricating 
grease. The manufacturer states that 
after a period of use, this lubricant 
will form a coating of metallic lead 
over all gear and bearing surfaces, 
cutting down additional grease re- 
quirements. It also is said to cut down 
shock and noise, and reduce wear. 


Vibratory Grizzly Feeder 
SYNTRON Co., Homer City, Penn., 
has developed its F-55 double-magnet, 
heavy-duty electric vibratory grizzly 
feeder for large capacity separation 





Vibratory grizzly feeder in which magnets may 
be mounted above the deck or below 


of crusher feeds. These grizzlies are 
available in different sizes and types, 
either single or double magnet, with 
the magnets mounted above the deck 
or below, all featuring the variable 
control of the rate of feed and with 
either full or partial grizzly decks. 

Operation is from 220-volt, or 440- 
volt a.c. The small models, the F-1, 
F-21, and F-22 can also be operated 
from 110-volt a.c. 


Three New Truck Engines 
Forp Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
announced three new engines for its 
1948 line of trucks now on display. 
These engines are the Rouge 226, a 





Large haulage unit provided with means to load and unload long, heavy objects 
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Engine develops 145 hp., and 255 Ib. ft. torque 


completely new six-cylinder, 95-hp. 
truck engine; the Rouge 239, an im- 
proved V-8 100-hp. engine; and the 
Rouge 337, a new heavy-duty V-8 
power plant developing more than 145 
hp. for the largest trucks built by this 
company. 


All engines have heavy-duty oil 
bath air cleaners, pressure-sealed 
cooling systems, and weather-proofed 
ignition systems with automatic spark 
control which is regulated by engine 
load and speed. New distributors and 
wiring, conveniently located; valve 
seat inserts of hard molybdenum 
chrome alloy, and oversize crank- 
shafts, and higher capacity generators 
are other points of interest. 


The six-cylinder engine has alumi- 
num alloy pistons which are longer 
and plated to resist wear. The 100-hp. 
engine has accessories conveniently 
grouped on top for easy servicing. The 
145-hp. power plant features hydrau- 
lic valve lifters which automatically 
compensate for valve wear and insure 
quiet operation; silichrome exhaust 
valves faced with a touvh metal; and 
a governor built into the carburetor 
and operating from engine speed and 
vacuum. Clutches on the larger trucks 
are 12 in. in diameter, capable of 
easily handling the peak torque output 
of the 145-hp. engine. These trucks 
also have five-speed transmissions. 
The F-7, with maximum gross vehicle 
weight of 19,000 lIbs., has a single 
speed, heavy-duty hypoid axle; the 
F-8, with a gross vehicle weight of 
21,500 lbs., has a two-speed axle, mak- 
ing 10 speeds available for all types 
of roads and loads. 


Two New Truck Tires 


THe B. F. GoopricH Co., Akron, 
Ohio, is now in production of two new 
sizes of truck tires; namely, the 7.50- 
20 ten-ply Universal, and the 14.00-24 
twenty-ply Rock Quarry casing. The 
Universal is designed for quarry and 
gravel pits as well as for haulage 
units in underground mines. The Rock 
Quarry casing was developed for quar- 
ry operators and various mining uses. 
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Superhighway 











By W. B. LENHART 


Looking down one of the partially completed sections. Note two lanes of black top highway with separation strip and crushed stone or gravel shoulder 


MAINE TURNPIKE PROJECT 


Largest highway job in 1947 


Four portables and one permanent plant 
supply about 600,000 tons of blacktop and 
concrete aggregates for $20,000,000 project 


VER since the construction of the 

Pennsylvania Turnpike in the late 
thirties many states have turned to 
super-highways as one solution of 
their traffic problems. A major factor 
in this problem is financing. Super- 
highways with toll charges, covering 
maintenance costs and amortization, 
appear to offer an easy solution to this 
problem. Besides the Pennsylvania 





Dumping stone into hopper feeding primary crusher of Cedarapids portable plant operated by 
B. Perini G Sons, Inc. 
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Turnpike, with its 161 miles of high 
speed, four lane highways, other toll- 
financed highways include: Merritt 
Parkway in Connecticut; and the 
Hutchison River Parkway, Saw Mill 
River Parkway, Fleetwood Viaduct 
and some 18 different parkways, 
bridges and tunnels, all in New York. 
From these highway ventures have 
stemmed a veritable epidemic of super 
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highway proposals based on toll carn- 
ing features. Ohio, Oklahoma, Con- 
necticut, Arkansas, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and New 
Hampshire all have toll-financed su- 
per-highway programs either pending 
or passed, or discussed seriously. Even 
in California some sections of the pop- 
ulace are in favor of this type of high- 
way financing. 

Following in the footpath of these 
toll-financed highways, the State of 
Maine created a Turnpike Authority 
in 1941 with authority to sell bonds to 
span the state. World War II held up 
the project but the bonds to finance 
construction of a super-highway were 
sold in February, 1946, and work 
started immediately. The first 45 mile 
section of this highway is now nearing 
completion and will be carrying some 
traffic by the time this goes to press. 
The super-highway starts at a point 
close to the New Hampshire border 
(Kittery, Me.) and extends to the 
suburbs of Portland, Me. The project 
represents an investment of about 
$20,000,000. Tolls will be on a basis 
similar to the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
with approximately one cent per mile 
for passenger cars. 
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Biggest Contract Ever Let 


In a swing through the Eastern and 
New England States the author was 
surprised at the great amount of in- 
terest expressed in this highway by 
aggregate producers in the area. This 
interest springs from a number of 
reasons, among which might be men- 
tioned that it is an all-asphaltic con- 
crete paving job, involving the placing 
of 520,000 tons of bituminous concrete 
or 1,360,000 sq. yd., making it the larg- 
est single highway paving job of this 
type to be let. The paving contracts 
alone amount to $5,600,000. A possible 
second point of interest is that all the 
aggregates for this vast project are 
being produced by the primary con- 
tractors and sub-contractors in four 
portable aggregate plants (three sand 
and gravel and one crushed stone) 
and at each aggregate plant or close 
by is an asphalt plant. Some crushed 
stone for the surface course was pur- 
chased from a nearby commercial op- 
eration and part of the ready mixed 
concrete in the piers for the 43 bridges 
and overpasses, and for concrete used 
in the three intermediate entries and 
the two ends. 

Introduction of four portable aggre- 
gate plants into the area worked no 
hardships on any of the local estab- 
lished producers for they had more 
business of their own than they could 
handle. In the more sparsely settled 
states the use of portable plants is no 
particular novelty but here on a high 
tonnage and on a high speed construc- 
tion project, their use aroused no little 
interest. 


Construction Features 

The Maine Turnpike is a four-lane, 
divided highway with each roadway 
24 ft. wide. The grass media strip is 
18 ft. wide, and the two 24-ft. road- 
ways have 4 ft. inside and 8 ft. out- 
side treated gravel shoulders. The 
sub-grade is a prepared, non-frost A-3 
type; i.e., of sand and gravel of suit- 





SUPERHIGHWAY 


view of B. Perini G Sons, Inc., Cedarapids sand and gravel plant 


able drainage properties to provide 
good sub-drainage. 

Fortunately for the builders of this 
super-highway most of the soils in the 
area are suitable “as is” as they are 
of glacial sand and gravel. Where 
clays are encountered, the sub-grade 
was cut to 18 in. to 36 in. below grade, 
and a suitable fill hauled in and com- 
pacted. On the outside of each road- 
way a ditch of a minimum depth of 
five feet has been provided for drain- 
age. 

On the prepared grade, a base 
course of 2%-in. of asphaltic concrete 
is placed and after compacting gives 
a base course 244-in. thick. Where the 
soil is high in sand, this base course 
is 3-in. after compaction. On top of 
this is placed a second course of bi- 
tuminous concrete of similar thick- 
ness, and the final or top course of 
2-in., giving a final thickness of 7- to 
8-in. For the bottom course, specifica- 
tions call for either crushed stone or 
gravel that will have a percentage of 
wear not greater than 10 per cent 
after 100 revolutions or 40 per cent 
after 500 revolutions as per the Los 







































Angeles Abrasion Test. All gravel for 
the base and middle course must pass 
a 1%-in. opening. On this job gravel 
is being used almost exclusively for 
the two bottom courses. 

Work progressed at high speed with 
some 6500 tons of aggregate used per 
day with 30,000 tons per week being 
about average. 

For the surface course, minus %4-in. 
crushed stone is used, most of which 
was produced by the prime contractor, 
B. Perini & Sons, Inc., Framingham, 
Mass. The surface material must have 
a percentage of wear not more than 
25 per cent as determined by the L. A. 
Abrasion Test. Stone taken from a 
quarry opened up at the southerly end 
of the highway has a percentage of 
wear in the 10 to 17 per cent range 
and therefore is well within specifica- 
tion requirements. At the north end, 
some crushed stone for the surface 
course was purchased from the Blue 
Rock Quarry, near Westbrook, Me. 

The asphalt cement specifications 
called for a non-foaming (at 350 deg. 
F.) petroleum product with the fol- 
lowing properties: 


Close-up of dual portable screening and crushing plant 
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Delivering black top mix to paving machine 
which is placing the base course 





Loading haulage unit for transportation to B. 
Perini G Sons, Inc., sand and gravel plant 





Wagon drill in operation at B.’ Perini G Sons, 
Inc., crushed stone plant 
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SUPERHIGHWAY 








Penetration of original sample at 
77 deg. F., 100g, 5 sec. 85 to 100. 

Flash Point, Open Cup not less than 
450 deg. F. 

Loss on Heating at 325 deg. F., 5 
hrs., per cent not more than 1. 

Penetration after loss on heating 
percentage of original not less than 
70. 

Ductility at 77 deg. F., not less than 
100. 

Solubility in Carbon Tetrachloride, 
percentage, not less than 99.5. 

Gradation of the coarse aggregates 
had to meet the following require- 
ments: 

Per Cent by Weight 


Total Passing Mix No: 1 Mix No. 2 
2'4-in. sieve 100 

2-in. . ; 95-100 

l-in. . 35-70 100 
in. 90-100 
Vin. 10-30 

in. 20-55 
No. 4 0-15 0-15 
No. 10 0-5 0-5 


In the preparation of the paving 
mix, material passing the No. 10 sieve 
and retained on the 200 was classed 
as sand or fine aggregate. Material 
passing the 200 sieve was referred to 
as mineral filler. 

The fine aggregates could consist of 
sand or stone screenings or mixtures 
of the two with the following screen 
size requirements: 


Per Cent 

Passing Retained On by Weight 
No. 4 sieve 98-100 
No. 4 No. 10 sieve 0-15 
No. 10 No. 40 15-59 
No. 40 No. 80 30-60 
No. 80 No. 200 15-40 
No. 200 0-5 


The general composition of the pav- 
ing mixes used had the following gen- 
eral characteristics: 


of inspection, two Barber-Greene pay- 
ing machines were working in paralle] 
lanes. Each machine lays a 12-ft, 
swath for the first base course, and on 
the second base course, 11- and 13-ft, 
widths were laid with alternating 
widths at intervals to eliminate verti- 
cal center joints. The machines placed 
the asphaltic concrete at about 10 ft. 
per minute. The asphalt material was 
compacted with 12-ton rollers in seven 
passes. After cooling to hand tempera- 
tures the mass was consolidated to 95 
per cent of laboratory density and to 
remove roller marks. In practice, one 
to two days would be spent on the 
base course, then the second layer put 
down, keeping the base road work well 
ahead of the finish. The contractor’s 
crew laid 2100 or 17,500 sq. yds. of 
2%4-in. asphaltic concrete in one day. 

B. Perini and Sons, Inc., had the 
primary contract for the paving and 
sub-let approximately the northern 
half to Gibbons and Reed of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Howard-Needles-Tammen 
and Bergendoff of New York City and 
Kansas City, Mo., are the consulting 
engineers. William B. Getchell, Jr., is 
the executive director for the Maine 
Turnpike Authority with offices in 
Kennebunk, Me. The consulting engi- 
neers also have offices at Kennebunk 
with L. D. Brown, project engineer, in 
charge. Lucius D. Barrows is chief 
engineer for the Maine State High- 
way Commission with offices in Au- 
gusta, Me. Stewart Associates, Inc., 
were retained as consultants and had 
all laboratory and inspection work 
under their control. Fred Crabtree 








MINERAL AGGREGATE COMBINATION 
Retained On Per Cent by Wt. Per Cent by Wt. 

Constituent Passing Sieve Sieve Mix No. 1 Mix No. 2 

7 2-in. 1-in. 15-45 
i 1-in. Y,-in. 3-45 

maree in. 3Q-in. 18-50 
Aggregates %,-in. No. 4 3-36 

No. 4 No. 10 5-15 9-22 

Sub-Total No. 10 60-80 50-65 
_—— No. 10 No. 40 3-19 5-22 
) No. 40 No. 80 5-22 9-27 
fie No. 80 No. 200 3-15 5-18 

—_ No. 200 0-5 5-8 
Sub-Total 20-40 35-50 
Total Mineral Matter 100 100 

TOTAL MIX 

Total Mineral Aggregate 93.5-95.5 92.0-94.0 
Asphalt Cement (Bitumen) 4.5-6.5 6.0-8.0 
| i” Re 100 100 








Tolerances from 5 to 2 per cent 
from the job mix formula were al- 
lowed with the larger tolerance being 
in the larger sizes. For the bitumen, 
tolerance was 0.3. 

Asphaltic concrete as prepared in 
the plants was delivered to the job in 
trucks with tarpaulins protecting the 
load. The asphalt was spread at 250 
to 275 deg. F. at a rate of 10 ft. per 
minute. On the south end where B. Pe- 
rini & Sons, Inc., were working at time 
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represented this company in the field 
paving. 


Open Credit Department 


MARQUETTE CEMENT Mrc. Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has announced the open- 
ing of a credit department at its sales 
offices to be headed by William C. 
Anderson, former assistant credit 
manager of the company’s Chicago 
headquarters. 
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PORTABLE PLANTS SUPPLY AGGREGATES 


WO AGGREGATE PLANTS are operated 
Tiy B. Perini and Sons, Inc., the pri- 
mary paving contractor on the Maine 
Turnpike. One produces sand and 
gravel for the base courses and the 
other crushed stone for the top course. 
The sand and gravel plant, located 
near Wells, Me., on Route 9B (Little- 
field road), is a Cedarapids unit and 
turns out about 200 cu. yd. per hour of 
screened but unwashed material. Usu- 
ally one or two men attend to plant 
operation except for an extra or two 
needed intermittently at the primary 
grizzly. This plant is made up of two 
units, all on rubber. The first unit, 
driven by a D8800 Caterpillar Diesel, 
runs the 12- x 30-in. primary crusher 
and sealper as well as related convey- 
ors. The scalper has three decks, the 
top mesh is 2-in., the middle, %-in., 
and the lower deck, %4-in. The middle 
deck acts only to relieve ti: lower 
deck from excess loads. The fines fall 
to a 24-in. cross belt, moving material 
to small bin storage and from thence 
to ground storage via the Euclid 
trucks. The large oversize is fed to the 
jaw crusher and the plus sizes from 
the bottom and middle deck fall to a 
36-in. inclined belt serving the second 
unit. The crusher discharges to this 
same belt. 

The second unit, driven by a Mur- 
phy Diesel, consists of the final screen 
and a set of 24- x 40-in. rolls and re- 
lated conveyors. The primary screen 
has a single deck with 114-in. mesh. 
Throughs falling to a 36-in. cross belt 
are conveyed to two steel storage bins 


from which the final product is” 


trucked to ground storage or to the 
asphalt plant nearby. Oversize from 
the 144-in. screen falls to the rolls and 
then to a return belt that discharges 
to a “lifter wheel” which deposits the 
crushed gravel onto the belt serving 
the final screen. The circulating load 
is extremely heavy but the plant func- 
tions smoothly without any trouble or 
delays. 

The pit material from a 10-ft. bank 





Diesel driving primary unit of Cedarapids sand 
and gravel plant operated by 8. Perini G Sons 


of glacial sand and gravel is hauled 
about 1000 ft. in a fleet of 15-ton, high 
dump angle, Euclid trucks. The rear 
wheel and chute assembly of these 
trucks facilitates dumping over a 
bank, into a hopper, or on a fill. 


Hot Plant for Base Courses 
Located close to the sand and gravel 
operation is the B. Perini and Sons, 
Inc., bituminous concrete plant for the 
base courses. It consists of two Bar- 

















Black top plant of B. Perini & Sons, Inc., which 
prepares top course material from crushed 
stone plant. Diesel-electric unit drives dryer 


ber-Greene plants operated in tandem 
and discharging the finished material 
to the same receiving box. The aggre- 
gates are delivered to the plant and 
dumped near the two, 2-compartment 
steel charging bins; one bin for each 
plant. Material is delivered to the 
charging bins by a 2%-cu. yd. North- 
west clam shell. The two sizes of 
material used for the base course 
(sand-gravel) are all fed to the “cold” 
elevator by a single, two-compartment 
reciprocating feeder with two quad- 
rant gates controlling the amount of 
flow. The cold elevator delivers mate- 
rial to the oil-fired rotary dryer which 
is served by the hot elevator. The 
dryer is driven by an International 
gasoline engine through a universal 
joint and shaft. The dryer elevator 
delivers to a sizing screen mounted 
over the 4-compartment hot storage 
bins. Hot bitumen is metered to the 
twin pug that discharges to the “gob,” 
or receiving box, under which trucks 
drive for loads. The plant was a busy 
scene and turned out in excess of 200 
cu. yds. of material per hour. Dust 
from the dryer is drawn to cyclone 
dust collectors via a Claridge fan. 
As aggregates in the ground stor- 
age pile are scattered somewhat, an 
International TD-14 tractor equipped 
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with a Bucyrus-Erie dozer pushes the 
aggregates within reach of the 24-cu. 
yd. Northwest clam shell. 


Crushed Stone 


Cus STONE for the top course 


comes principally from a plant , 


about three miles south of the sand 
and gravel plant operated by B. Peri- 
ni and Sons, Inc. This company also 
operates the quarry and crushing 
plant. 

When the quarry was first opened, 
the crushed stone passed specifica- 
tions, but it was soon learned that the 
rock immediately under the surface 
was much harder and better for the 
wearing course. Specifications for the 
wearing course required not over 25 
per cent wear as determined by the 
Los Angeles rattler test, but this stone 
easily tested below 17 per cent with 
lows sometimes in the 10 per cent 
range. While most of this rock was 
used on the south half of the job, some 
of it, owing to its excellence, was 
trucked to the north half and used by 
Gibbons and Reed on this section of 
the contract. There is a considerable 
variation in the hardness of the stone 
taking the face as a whole. As an 
illustration of this condition, drilling 
rates varied with the wagon drills 
from 32 ft. to 200 ft. per shift, de- 
pending on which face was being 
drilled. However, it all passes specifi- 
cations. The rock is classed by the 
operators as a bastard trap. 


Drilling and Blasting Practices 


The face of the quarry, which is 
roughly 30-ft. high, is drilled 17-ft. 
deep with holes that collar at 2%-in. 
and bottom at 1%-in. Drilling is on 
7-ft. centers and 8-ft. burden. The bot- 
tom holes are drilled on 6-ft. centers 
and to 16-ft. depths sloping downward 
slightly. A few feet above (and drilled 
sloping upwards) are the breast holes 





Loading truck with '/4-in. material for storage 
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Gas engine, to the left, drives belt conveyor 
which moves crushed stone from gearless crush- 
er behind post 


that are on 5-ft. centers and 12 ft. 
deep. These holes bottom at 2-in. The 
vertical holes are each loaded with 40 
sticks of 142-in. diameter American 
Cyanimide blasting gelatin; 60 and 
70 per cent. Holes are dust stemmed 
from 7 to 8 ft. The bottom and breast 
holes are similarly loaded. In the bot- 
tom of the top holes are placed double 
primers (A’s), in the breast holes are 
“B” primers, and in the bottom holes 
“C” primers. This arrangement of 
holes, when shot in groups that in- 
volve about 150-ft. of quarry face, 
gives a small amount of over-size 
stone and keeps the quarry face ver- 
tical. It was said that %-lb. of powder 
produced a cu. yd. of stone and the 
stone weighed about 2 tons per cu. yd. 
American Cyanimide electric delays 
are used. 
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A 1'%-cu. yd. Northwest shovel 
loads Euclid dump trucks which haul 
to the Cedarapids portable plant. This 
plant is made up in three sections: 
The first section comprises the 25- x 
40-in. primary jaw crusher with the 
scalping screen over it and related 
conveyors. This unit is powered by a 
Murphy Diesel engine mounted near 
the top of the assembly. The second 
unit comprises the 10- x 36-in. secon- 
dary jaw crusher, and the third has 
the final screen and a set of 24- x 
40-in. rolls. The second section is driv- 
en by a D8800 Caterpillar Diesel 
mounted over the equipment, and the 
third unit has a Murphy Diesel driv- 
ing through a shaft and universal. 

Throughs from the primary jaw 
crusher go to a single-deck scalping 
screen having 2'4-in. Roebling wire 
cloth. Undersize by-passes the main 
portable sections via a Barber-Greene 
cross-inclined belt serving a No. 25 
Kennedy gearless crusher. The gear- 
less crusher discharges to an inclined 
belt serving a two-deck, dry screen 
over steel bins. The top deck of this 
screen is %-in. wire and the lower 
deck %-in. Fines go to a dust bin. 
The oversize from the top deck is 
trucked back to the primary circuit, 
and the minus %-in., plus %4-in., falls 
to its bin for truck loading. 

Oversize from the scalping screen 
(plus 244-in.) goes to the secondary 
jaw crusher and then to a 114-deck 
vibrating screen with the top deck be- 
ing the one-half section. This half, top 
deck, has 14%-in. mesh, and serves to 
relieve the lower screen. The oversize 
from both these decks goes to the rolls, 
the product being returned to this 
same screen. Here again a very heavy 
circulating load is maintained without 
difficulties. Throughs from the bottom 


Looking down into quarry operated by B. Perini 
& Sons, Inc., for Maine Turnpike job 


deck (minus *%-in.) are trucked to the 
asphalt top plant nearby in a fleet of 
Autocar Diesel trucks. The plant has 
turned out about 150,000 cu. yds. 

Crushed stone is delivered to the 
4000 lb. Cedarapids hot plant located 
a short distance from the crushing 
plant and alongside the construction 
zone. Steam is supplied by a Standard 
Steel Corporation boiler and the plant 
is powered by a Murphy Diesel-elec- 
tric unit. A Lorain clam shell delivers 
the aggregate to steel bins serving the 
cold elevator which in turn serves the 
Iowa oil-fired dryer. 

Louis Capone is project manager 
for B. Perini and Sons, Ine., and 
Ralph Knox is superintendent. Eu- 
gene Costa is foreman of the crushed 
stone plant and S. Guerra, quarry 
superintendent. 


Me. 
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Over-all view of Pioneer duplex plant operated by Gibbons and Reed for Maine Turnpike job 
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Two types of black top plant operated by Gibbons and Reed. To the left is the Seco river plant, and to the right is the South plant. Water in truck 


driveway prevents bitumen from sticking to truck tires 


Two Portable Gravel Plants 


re PRODUCE AGGREGATES for the Maine 
Turnpike, two sand and gravel 
plants were operated by Gibbons and 
Reed. This company has the contract 
for the north half of the project. The 
most southerly plant is located near 
Biddeford, Me., on the south bank of 
the Seco river. This plant is a Pioneer 
No. 48-V, portable powered by a 
D13000 Caterpillar Diesel through a 
flat belt. The portable unit features a 
10- x 30-in. primary crusher and a set 
of 32-in. diameter rolls. The crushed 
and screened gravel passes to a cross 
belt conveyor serving two 18-cu. yd. 
steel bins on top of which are mount- 
ed a vibrating screen for the final 
sizing. 

Roll shells at every available oppor- 
tunity are built up with an electric 
are welder, using Stoodite as the hard 
surfacing metal. As the shells are 
bedded with babbit, the hard-surfac- 
ing with an are welder must be done 
on the “installment plan,” so as not 
to melt the bedding material. A Lorain 
shovel and fleet of trucks supply the 
plant from glacial deposits nearby. 

This plant was moved into the area 
from Nevada having been in service 
near Kingman, Ariz., and Boulder, 
Nev. 


Asphalt Plant 
At this plant the black top unit is 
a portable No. 114 Standard Steel 


Corp. plant driven by a D17000 Cater- 
pillar Diesel through a flat belt. The 
plant features the use of two Jeffrey 
electric vibrator feeders and a small 
endless belt type feeder for propor- 
tioning the sand-gravel and mineral 
fillers going to the cold elevator and 
thence to the dryer. 

Dust from the plant is carried away 
from the working section by 400 to 
500 ft. of 30-in. diameter corrugated 
pipe. No attempt is made to recover 
or use this dust—it is simply dissipat- 
ed harmlessly into a thick patch of 
woods nearby. 

Under the gob box from which 
trucks are loaded, water is kept in 
the roadway pit. This prevents the tar 
material from sticking to the tires of 
the trucks. All loads of bituminous 
concrete are covered with a heavy 
tarpaulin to help conserve the heat in 
the mass. 


North Plant 


This plant is on the north bank of 
the Seco river and not far from the 
plant previously described. At the 
time of inspection no bridge across the 
Seco was available so two plants were 
needed to round out an efficient pro- 
gram. This plant is a small Cedarap- 
ids unit, using a jaw crusher and 
rolls. A 144-cu. yd. Link-Belt shovel is 
used in the pit. 
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The asphalt plant is a 4000-lb. Mad- 
sen batch unit and, similar to the 
black top plant to the south, has three 
Jeffrey electric vibrating feeders for 
the sand, gravel and mineral filler go- 
ing to the cold elevator. 

Both of the black top plants prepare 
bottom, middle, or top courses. In pre- 
paring the top course, crushed stone 
from either Perini quarry or crushed 
stone from the Blue Rock quarry near 
Westbrook, Me., is used. 

Glen W. Nielson is local manager 
for Gibbons and Reed. Frank Blea- 
zard is foreman of the south sand and 
gravel plant, and Sam Warner is fore- 
man of the asphalt plant. Lawrence 
Gunter is foreman of the north plant. 
The home office of this company is 
located at Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Blue Rock Quarry plant operates rolls 
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Wagon drill on top of Blue Rock Quarry drilling 
down holes 


pF the south end of the Maine Turn- 
pike the prime contractor, B. Peri- 
ni and Sons, Ine., supplied most of 
the crushed stone from a_ portable 
plant, but at the north end of the job 
a considerable portion of the stone 
was secured from the Blue Rock Quar- 
ry which is located at Cumberland 
Mills, near Westbrook, Me. The latter 
town is about 6 miles west of Port- 
land, Me. As the gravel in the area 
was unsuitable for the top course, 
crushed stone was required. 

The Blue Rock Quarry is a commer- 
cial operation, having a plant capacity 
of about 100 t.p.h. of crushed stone. It 
also includes an Iowa Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, asphalt plant. Although it is a 
comparatively small operation, it has 
some modern features that should 
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View of Blue Rock plant taken from top of quarry 


STONE For Turnpike 


command attention. One of these fea- 
tures is the extensive laboratory for 
control of the operation. The “lab,” lo- 
cated in the basement of the neat ap- 
pearing office, has a soundproof room 
for equipment which includes: an R. 
M. Welch Engineering Co. ball mill 
for the Los Angeles rattler test work; 
a large size Gilson set of test screens, 
and an Iroquois asphalt test mixer as 
well as a wide assortment of chemical 
and physical chemical test apparatus. 
This laboratory control was in no 
small measure a vital factor in meet- 
ing the specifications of the Maine 
Turnpike Authority. 


Drilling and Blasting 
All primary drilling is done by 
Ingersoll-Rand X-71 wagon drills 


equipped with single drum _ tugger 
hoists for movement of the rig from 
hole to hole. As the quarry is close to 
the city limits, drilling and blasting is 
based on close spacing of holes and 
small charges of explosives. Vertical 
holes are drilled to a depth of 24 ft. 
Shorter bottom or snake holes point- 
ing downward and breast holes start- 
ed a few feet above the bottom holes 


General view of Blue Rock Quarry 
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(but sloping upwards), are drilled 
with the wagon drills. The steel starts 
with 2%-in. and ends with 2-in. bits, 
Explosives are 40 and 60 per cent 
Dupont gelatin with the blasts being 
fired in three stages by electric delays. 


Plant Operation 

Three stationary compressors, elec- 
trically driven, are mounted in a build- 
ing near the center of the plant. The 
air supply enters a 6- x 30-ft. air re- 
ceiver adjacent to the compressor 
building and is then carried by pipe 
line to a 3- x 8-ft. receiver located 
near the top center of the quarry. Air 
hose lines drop down from this assem- 
bly to the wagon drills. The compres- 
sor equipment consists of an Ingersoll- 
Rand ER-1, Ingersoll-Rand Imperial 
Type 10, and a Gardner-Denver Model 
WBH. The company also has an In- 
gersoll-Rand, Model IK-315, 2-stage, 
air-cooled, portable unit mounted on 
rubber tires. Secondary breakage is 
done almost entirely with a 5000-lb., 
octagon drop ball operated from a 
50-ft. boom on a Bucyrus-Erie crane. 

A 1-cu. yd. Bucyrus-Erie shovel in 
the quarry loads to a fleet of Sterling 


Settling tank at Blue Rock Quarry for recovery 
of washed stone sand used in the asphalt plant 














Wagon drill, foreground, working on bottom 

hole at Blue Rock quarry; breast hole being 

drilled in background. Arrows indicate short 
bottom “plug” holes to even up bottom 


trucks which haul stone to the 24- 
x 36-in. Telsmith primary crusher, 
dumping from a ramp to a newly in- 
stalled Telsmith heavy duty feeder. 
The crusher discharges to an inclined 
belt serving the scalper which is a 
triple-deck Telsmith screen, operating 
dry. The oversize from the top deck 
falls to an 18- x 30- Telsmith sec- 
ondary jaw crusher, which discharges 
to a return belt and to the belt serving 
the scalper screen. The stone passing 
the top deck falls to a cross conveyor 
and is delivered to separate truck 
loading bins. A switch arrangement 
of chutes from this screen allows op- 
tional use of two or three decks per- 
mitting the larger size stone to be 
conveyed to the “separate truck load- 
ing bin” or up the main belt for re- 
crushing. Material passing the second 
deck flows to a 36-in. Telsmith Gyro- 
sphere with standard concaves and is 
returned on the same belt with stone 
from the secondary jaw crusher. All 
material passing the bottom deck falls 
to the longer conveyor belt serving the 
main plant where a Telsmith triple- 
deck, wet-operated screen is employed 
for the final sizing. The coarsest sizes 
can be chuted from bins to a second 
Telsmith Gyrosphere equipped with 
fine crushing concaves. The product 
of the gyrosphere returns to the sys- 
tem via an inclined belt conveyor serv- 
ing the previously mentioned long belt. 
Material passing the lower deck flows 
to a single-deck Kennedy Van Saun 
screen which in turn passes a finely 
graded stone dust (aided by water) 
into a sink and then via pipe to a 
Telsmith settling tank located adja- 
cent to the main plant. The dust is 
trucked to the asphalt plant and used 
in the bituminous mix. 

All of the crushed stone produced 
at this plant is thoroughly washed. 
The original water is obtained from 
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the Portland Water District but is 
reclaimed for re-use by means of a 
settling basin and pumping system de- 
signed by the company’s chief engi- 
neer, Mr. C. F. Parker. The water, 
containing waste fines, spills from the 
settling tank into a ditch, thence into 
the basin. It travels about 750 ft. over 
a series of log riffles spaced about 50 
ft. apart which precipitate the fines, 
resulting in clean water at the 35 ft. 
long earth dam which maintains the 
proper water elevation. A 12-in. pipe 
leading from the basin, at an eleva- 
tion 3 ft. below the normal water 
level, carries the water by gravity to 
a 3000-gal. tank set vertically in the 
ground at the pump house. The pump 
is an Economy which furnishes water 
at 46 lbs. pressure to the various spray 
bars equipped with Link-Belt nozzles. 

The Blue Rock Quarry is a subsid- 
iary of W. H. Hinman, Inc. Mr. P. V. 
Corey is general manager of the Hin- 
man Corporation, with Mr. C. F. 
Parker, chief engineer. The quarry is 
managed by N. W. Blethen. 

[For ready mix operations of Cook 
& Co., Inc., see the Concrete Products 
section. ] 


Important Decision on 
Alleged Blasting Damage 


THOSE who have attended recent 
conventions of the National Crushed 
Stone Association are probably more 
or less familiar with the case of cer- 
tain residents of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
who have been claiming damages from 
the New York Trap Rock Corp., for 
alleged personal injuries, and injur- 
ies to real estate, as a result of blast- 
ing operations. This particular case, 
J. Freeman Dixon and Katherine S. 
Dixon vs. the corporation, has an in- 
teresting history, a summary of which 
we have obtained from a ‘“Memoran- 
dum of Opinion,” by George H. Tay- 
lor, Jr., official referee, appointed by 
the Supreme Court of New York, 
County of Dutchess. At this writing, 
it is not known whether the court has 
affirmed the referee’s decision or not. 





Black top plant at the Blue Rock Quarry 
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The plaintiffs are residents of a 
stone and stucco house, with out- 
buildings, over a mile from the quarry 
(6300 ft.). In 1941 they sued and were 
awarded damages from the quarry 
corporation, $7500 for damage to their 
freehold and $2000 for Mrs. Dixon’s 
alleged personal injuries. This award 
was made by a referee, the $2000 per- 
sonal injury award was reversed by 
the Appellate Division, and later re- 
instated (or reversed again) by the 
Court of Appeals. 

From January 1, 1941, on, the com- 
pany naturally took every possible 
precaution to prevent further claims 
and kept accurate, scientific data on 
all its blasting operations. However, 
two years later, in 1943, the same 
plaintiffs brought a new suit under 
similar claims. This case also went to 
an official court referee, and in this in- 
stance the company was prepared for 
all eventualities with voluminous rec- 
ords and expert evidence, including 
testimony by Dr. L. Don Leet, seis- 
mologist of Harvard University, who 
has lectured several times before the 
National Crushed Stone Association 
conventions. 

On the basis of all the evidence 
submitted by the New York Trap Rock 
Corporation and its records and its 
experts, and from the personal ex- 
perience of the court referee himself 
by being present at two or more blast- 
ing operations, he comes to the con- 
clusion that there could not possibly 
be any damage to the buildings of the 
plaintiffs from the minor vibrations 
caused by the blasting, nor any per- 
sonal injuries as claimed. With the 
help of Dr. Leet’s expert opinion, the 
referee concludes that the alleged 
damage to the plaintiffs’ residence, 
which was constructed in 1931, is 
caused entirely by faulty construction 
and absolute lack of any maintenance, 
it having been the policy of the plain- 
tiffs to purposely let the property fall 
into disrepair for the strengthening 
of their case of alleged blasting dam- 
age. 
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Pennsylvania Producers Meet 


With Highway Department 


Joint meeting of stone, slag, and sand and 


gravel producers with Highway Department of- 


ficials plan for big road construction program 


ENNSYLVANIA has planned for 1948 

the largest highway building pro- 
gram of any state in history, accord- 
ing to figures revealed at the second 
meeting of the aggregates industries, 
construction industry and bituminous 
concrete producers with Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways officials. The 
meeting, conducted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Stone Producers Association, 
was held January 7 and 8 in Harris- 
burg to consider how the highway con- 
struction industry could best cooperate 
with the Highway Department in ful- 
filling a program involving the expen- 
diture of $110 million plus a $60 mil- 
ion dollar carryover from 1947. 

Over 300 attended the meeting, in- 
cluding all top flight engineers of the 
Highway Department, its field engi- 
neers and producers of all classes of 
aggregates cooperating interests. In 
addition to the sponsoring association, 
were the Pennsylvania Slag Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Sand and Gravel 
Association, Associated Pennsylvania 
Constructors, Constructors Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, Con- 
tractors Association of Philadelphia 
and the Bituminous Concrete Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia. 

The program was unique in that the 
three competitive aggregates indus- 
tries cooperated as a unit in the dis- 
cussion of problems, with highway 
engineers, for the furtherance of the 
highway building program. The ag- 
gregates industries had been hard 
taxed to meet demands of the 1947 


Photus—Cuurtesy Constructioneer 

This sextette didn’t sing: H. M. Binkley, Binkley Bros. G Ober; Sam Narehood, Narehood Bros.; 

J. Albert Savage, Mausdale Quarries; J. Allen Heim, Lycoming Silica Sand Co.; F. 1. Narehood, 
Narehood Bros.; and C. R. Binkley, Binkley Bros. G Ober 
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highway building program, which led 
all states that year, and upon which 
a 60 to 65 per cent greater demand is 
to be imposed in 1948. Failure to meet 
specification requirements had result- 
ed in some rejections and actual plant 
shutdowns in 1947, and the tone of 
this meeting was one of cooperation 
by highway engineers and producers 
in an endeavor to eliminate these fail- 
ures. Another innovation was a pro- 
gram in which producers had pre- 
pared talks concerned with specific 
operating problems which were then 
discussed by highway engineers. 

Ep. SCHMIDT, chief engineer of the 
highway department, the opening 
speaker, and C. H. Buckius, assistant 
chief engineer, outlined the scope of 
the 1948 program and the require- 
ments for materials. Engineers in 
charge of maintenance and construc- 
tion presented figures on their specific 
requirements. H. H. WAGNER, general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Stone 
Producers Association, presided over 
this opening session. 

Producers of aggregates entered 
this Winter with stockpiles depleted 
because of heavy highway demands in 
the 1947 Fall construction season and 
were urged to produce at maximum 
capacity throughout 1948 with the 
promise that all aggregates would be 
utilized. Requirements in 1948 are for 
9,137,004 tons of crushed stone, 1,638,- 
434 tons of sand, 757,904 tons of bi- 
tuminous concrete and 3,772,536 bbl. 
of portland cement. 
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H. H. Wagner, left, secretary of Pennsylvania 
Stone Producers Association, standing along- 
side T. C. McPoyle, the president 


Producers were urged to repair 
their plants immediately and to start 
production earlier than ever before 
this coming Spring to start building 
up stockpiles since it is planned to 
open for bids $40 million worth of 
construction the first four months in 
1948 in order to avoid extreme con- 
struction peaks in the Fall. 


Inspection, Sampling and 
Testing 


In commenting on rejections, high- 
way engineers strongly recommended 
that producers undertake more inspec- 
tion at their plants as a means of 
eliminating delays and wasted ex- 
pense. They advocated having a qual- 
ified man at each plant, as an ideal, 
to handle the sampling and testing. 


H. HERSHEY MILLER of the Penn- 
sylvania Sand and Gravel Association, 
in a discussion of inspection, sampling 
and testing, said that much aggre- 
gate, acceptable as tested at the plant, 
is rejected at destination because of 
faulty methods of stockpiling and ree- 
lamation at the plants. Most rejections 
are of stockpiled materials, he said. 
He stressed the need for a great deal 
of work to be done toward the correct 
interpretation of the adverse effects of 
flat and elongated pieces of aggre- 
gates. Many of the rejections in 1947, 
incidentally, were due to an excess of 
such aggregate particles over the 5 
per cent permissible limit in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In commenting on Mr. Miller’s pres- 
entation, highway engineers insisted 
that very little can happen to cause 
rejection of aggregates if they meet 
specifications at the plant and are 
handled properly in loading cars or 
trucks. The Department demands that 
aggregates be acceptable as they are 
made available by the contractors at 
the job. It further desires uniformity 
of grading day by day within the per- 
missible standards as an aid to the 
design of paving mixes. The Highway 
Department expressed a desire to help 
producers avoid rejections of stock- 
piled materials even to sending out 
inspectors to plants on request to as- 
sist in correlating plant practice with 
their test findings. 


H. HersHEY MILLER, Pennsylvania 
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Sand and Gravel Association, presided 
over the second session. 


Effect of Flat and Elongated 
Aggregate 

A. T. GOLDBECK, engineering direc- 
tor, National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, in discussing the “Effect of Flat 
and Elongated Aggregate on Concrete, 
Macadam and Bituminous Mixes,” 
stressed the need for more knowledge 
supported by facts in setting limita- 
tions for so-called flat or elongated 
particles of aggregates. He pointed 
to the wide variations in permissible 
percentages of such aggregate par- 
ticles, and to the lack of definition and 
indefiniteness in many specifications 
written by authoritative organizations 
which leave much to the whim of en- 
gineers on the job. 

He discussed briefly the results of 
tests that have been made to determine 
the effects of various percentages of 
flat and elongated particles on work- 
ability of mixes, strength of concrete, 
etc. For certain common concrete 
mixes, up to ten or fifteen per cent 
flats and elongated particles in the ag- 
gregates resulted in no decrease in 
strength. He pointed out that flat and 
elongated pieces do not lie in a hor- 
izontal position in concrete as some 
might suppose. Where excessive per- 
centages do occur within reason, and 
more voids occur as a result, he men- 
tioned that proportioning could often 
compensate for the condition. 

Air-entraining cements give more 
workability to a mix which, in his 
opinion, will compensate for the ten- 
dency of flats and elongated particles 
to impart harshness to fresh concrete. 
There are wide variations in the prev- 
alence of these particles for different 
quarries, he said, in commenting on 
tests conducted from 65 sources, which 
suggests that the high costs in plant 
reconstruction and operation might 
well offset the value of reducing such 
particles. Abnormally long, needle-like 
pieces should of course be minimized 
insofar as practicable to do so. 

Mr. Goldbeck discussed test road 
sections of certain types which showed 
no difference where aggregates with 
and without appreciable quantities of 
flats and elongated particles were 
used. Another point brought out was 
that angularity as such'is definitely 
needed for flexible types of pavements. 
He concluded by suggesting that a 
study of various plants should be the 
basis for establishing limits in speci- 
fications. 

A. R. Amos, Smith Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, followed with a paper 
suggesting methods for reducing the 
amount of flat and elongated pieces in 
the production of aggregates. A steady 
feed of stone to primary crushers is 
beneficial, he said, and choke feed 
(keeping crushers full) is desirable, 
due to accompanying attrition. Clos- 
ing up the discharge opening of sec- 
ondary crushers was another sugges- 
tion to minimize the percentage of 
particles with undesirable shapes and, 





This group includes: Wm. A. Warrick, chief construction engineer, Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways; A. E. O’Brien, secretary, Association of Pennsylvania Constructors; H. H. Wagner, gen- 
eral manager, Pennsylvania Stone Producers Association, Inc.; and Wm. E. Crook, J. E. Baker Co. 


possibly, slowing the speeds of crush- 
ers. Keeping manganese plates and 
other crusher wearing surfaces in 
good condition also helps, he said. 

In screening, it is sometimes desir- 
able to carry over the maximum of 
flats and elongated particles with the 
tailings. Operating speeds of vibrat- 
ing screens may be adjusted and the 
stroke reduced so that there will be 
lazy deck action to minimize cascading 
and the tipping of long aggregate 
pieces so that they may be carried 
over with the tailings. Screen open- 
ings of minimum opening to produce 


sizes falling within specifications will, 
of course, help. Flat and long pieces 
thus kept out of a given product may 
then be routed with the tailings for 
re-crushing and thus become part of 
a smaller size of finished product. 
Other methods, involving an addi- 
tional stage of screening, would pass 
these particles through a screen with 
a surface of long slotted openings and 
then by way of a chute to a re-crusher. 
For screening out these particles, a 
screen of generous width is recom- 
mended, with slotted openings parallel 


(Continued on page 122) 





A General Crushed Stone Co. threesome: Geo. E. Schaefer, Oscar Benson, and Arthur Barnes 





In this view may be seen: E. A. Weymouth, Pittsburgh Limestone Co.; John Curtin, Sr., Warner Co.; 
Nicholas Cascetti, Stowe Trap Rock Co.; and Vincent Pietsch, Bacon Pietsch, Inc. 
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To the left, conveyor inclining up from gravel barge delivery dock with 60-ton surge hopper, upper center; house containing automatic conveyor belt 
scale, center; and screening and crushing station over five concrete bins, to the right. Note (A) deflector baffle on end of carloader; (B) carloader 
motor cover; (C) conveyor (No. 6) belt on carloader. S2mi-circular track for carloader swings over either track 


CONVEYOR BELT SYSTEM 


Cuts Material Handling Costs 


Sangravl Co., Inc., Johnsonville, Tenn., 


builds new plant to process 2000 


tons per day production from dredge 


OCATED on the shore of Kentucky 

Lake, a body of water backed up 
from T.V.A. Gilbertsville dam on the 
Tennessee river, Sangravl plant No. 1, 
Johnsonville, Tenn., has been built by 
Sangravl Co., Inc., as a wholly new 
sand and gravel processing plant. 
Plant No. 1 was situated four miles 
down river from its present location 
for 20 years, but had to be moved 
when water from the Gilbertsville 
dam backed up to the site, which is 
now under an average of 10-ft. of lake 
water. The new plant is approximate- 


Over-all view of dredge, showing scalping screen, top; gravel conveyor, center; and Diesel exhaust 
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By DAVID MOCINE 


ly 60 miles from the dam and 100 
miles above the confluence of the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio rivers. 

Although most machinery in the 
plant is new, it was necessary to bring 
some equipment over from the old 
operation, and the dredge is a case 
in point. The first plant had depended 
on shallow river dredging as a source 
for material, but the new plant was 
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faced with the problem of much deep- 
er lake work. The dredge barge was 
rebuilt and enlarged to take care of 
extra pipe and additional machinery 
needed for the new operation. Pump 
and engine to supply power for the 
operation are the same as at the old 
location, though new motive power is 
being considered. 

Essentially the operation consists of 
dredging 2000 tons of sand and gravel 
in a 10-hr. day, which is separated 
and loaded into barges at the dredge. 
These barges are towed to shore by 
Diesel-powered tug where they are 
unloaded by a clam shell, the material 
being deposited in a hopper feeding a 
belt conveyor for elevation to the 
plant. The plant is highly flexible, 
with provision for such material as 
river-run sand being loaded directly 
to railroad cars without passing 
through further screening process. A 
large demand exists for river-run 
gravel as ballast and fill material. 
This is made possible by a well engi- 
neered and extensive belt conveyor 
system. In order to do away with 
bucket elevators or other means of 
material elevation, all material trans- 
fer in this plant is by means of belt 
conveyors, with the steepest pitch be- 
ing 13 degrees. 

Material dredged from the lake bot- 
tom passes through a primary screen- 
ing station before being loaded to 
barges. Sand and gravel is piped di- 
rectly from a 12-in. suction, 10-in. 
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Diesel which operates dredge pump 
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Flow plan of material handling system. River run material is moved from barges to primary hopper (lower left) over conveyor No. 1, or may be loaded 

by clam shell directly to rail cars on adjacent track. Material is discharged from conveyor No. 1 to surge hopper for diversion either to No. 2, for eleva- 

tion to the screening, crushing station; or to No. 5, for transfer to No. 6 for rail car loading of river run material. From screening, crushing station, 

material may be diverted to either bins by gravity or back over screens in a closed circuit by conveyors Nos. 3 and 4 (see side elevation of plant, 

upper left). The lower end of conveyor No. 5 operates in a reclaiming tunnel under the bins, and elevates reclaimed material, either straight or blend- 
ed from several bins, through the weighing station to the car loader, No. 6 
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Close-up of belt conveyor carloader 
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Dredge pump, 12-in. suction, 10-in. discharge 






to No. 4 conveyor, inclining up, to the left 
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In the foreground may be seen conveyors Nos. 
4 and 2 with No. 4 carrying material from 
crushers, No. 2 moving material from iake 
barges; No. 1 conveyor to the right; No. 3 
conveyor in the center carries crushed grovel 
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discharge dredge pump to a stationary 
double-deck primary screen, with 
'%-in. mesh on the top deck (which 
acts primarily as protection for the 
lower deck of 4-in. mesh). Sand, 
minus 44-in., is flumed to a barge on 
one side of the dredge and gravel, plus 
%-in., is loaded to a barge on the oth- 
er side of the dredge by a 25-ft. belt 
conveyor. Production of gravel to sand 
at this deposit is approximately in 
the ratio of three to one. In addition 
to the 180-hp. Diesel motor that sup- 
plies power for the dredge pump, a 
115-hp. Diesel motor direct connected 
to an electric generator produces cur- 
rent for all secondary power on the 
dredge. 

A 100-hp. marine Diesel powers the 
tug that makes a usual tow of two 
loaded barges for the *%4-mile run be- 
tween the dredge and shore installa- 
tion. Present barge equipment consists 
of nine all-steel barges of 350-ton ca- 
pacity each. A 22-ton revolving clec- 
tric hoist mounted on a reinforced 
concrete pilon at the barge terminus 
unloads barges with a 3-cu. yd. clam 
shell. A 150-hp. motor powers the 
hoist, and a 40-hp. motor provides 
power for the swing. Material from 
barges is transferred to a 90-ton hop- 
per that feeds by gravity flow a 30-in. 
conveyor (No. 1), on 310 ft. centers, 
through a manually operated gate. 
Conveyor No. 1, with 350 t.p.h. capac- 
ity, operates at 275 f.p.m. to elevate 
material 57-ft. from lake shore to the 
plant. Power for this conveyor is pro- 
vided by a 30-hp. slip ring motor. 

Provision is made at the barge ter- 
minus for loading river-run material 
directly to railroad cars from barges 
by clam shell, but due to cramped 
space at this point, such material is 
usually loaded at the plant level where 
adequate switch tracks are available. 
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Marine converted Diesel on tug boot 
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Screening Plant 

Conveyor No. 1 discharges to a 50- 
ton surge hopper at the main plant, 
Material from this hopper may be di- 
verted by means of a flop gate to 
either conveyor No. 2 or No. 5. When 
river-run material is to be loaded from 
the surge hopper to railroad cars, it 
is diverted to conveyor No. 5 at a 
point 40 ft. from its upper end which 
transfers it to (No. 6) swing-loader 
conveyor belt, 30-ft. centers. Details 
of both conveyors No. 5 and No. 6 
will be discussed later. 

When material from the _ barges 
(conveyor No. 1) is to be processed 
through the plant, it is fed from the 
50-ton hopper to conveyor No. 2, a 
30-in. belt on 145 ft. centers (convey- 
ors Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are all 30-in. 
belts and operate at 275 f.p.m. with 
350 t.p.h. capacity). Conveyors 2, 3, 
and 4 are each powered by 20-hp. mo- 
tors. Material from conveyor No. 2 is 
discharged into a pants-leg chute for 
diversion over either or both of two 
3-deck 4- x 12-ft. vibrating screens 
operating in parallel. These screens 
may also receive feed from another 
belt in a closed grinding circuit, hence 
their large capacity and pants-leg 
chute system. The screening-crushing 
station is mounted over five concrete 
storage bins of 100-ton capacity each. 
Recovery from these bins is by belt 
No. 2. 

Mesh sizes on the 3-deck screens are 
usually: top deck, 144-in. mesh; mid- 
dle deck, *%4-in. mesh; and _ bottom 
deck, %-in. mesh. The flow may be 
changed at the point of discharge 
from the screens, depending on wheth- 
er the demand is for crushed gravel 
or uncrushed, concrete gravel. In the 
first instance, oversize from the first 
deck, plus 1%4-in., is chuted to No. 1 
crusher, a 3-ft. cone, set for 1%4-in. 
opening, which discharges to a con- 
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crete storage bin directly below it. 
Oversize from the second deck, minus 
1%4-in., plus %-in. is chuted to crush- 
er No. 2, also a 3-ft. cone, set for 
%-in. opening, which discharges to a 
second bin. Oversize on the bottom 
deck, minus %-in., plus %-in. is chut- 
ed to crusher No. 3, a roll crusher set 
for 144-in. opening, which discharges 
to a third bin. Throughs from the bot- 
tom deck, minus %4-in., are chuted to 
a fourth bin. 

When concrete gravel is desired, an 
alternate flow-plan is used, which in- 
cludes a secondary screen and a 
change in mesh sizes of the middle and 
bottom decks of the two 3-deck screens 
running in parallel. Oversize from the 
top decks, still plus 1%4-in. stone, is 
chuted to crusher No. 1, which is set 
for 144-in. opening and discharges to 
belt conveyor No. 3 for return to the 
primary screens in a closed circuit. 
Conveyor No. 3 is a 30-in. belt on 
164 ft. centers which elevates the 
crusher discharge to a point near the 
top of the surge bin that receives ma- 
terial from the barges, from where 
the crusher discharge material is 
chuted to conveyor No. 4 for return to 
the two 3-deck primary screens. Con- 
veyor No. 4, also a 30-in. belt, operates 
immediately along side No. 2. Both 
belts discharge into the same pants- 
leg chute, mentioned previously. 

When demand is for concrete grav- 
el, the middle deck of the two primary 
screens is changed to 1-in. mesh and 
the bottom decks to %-in. mesh. Over- 
size from both these decks are chuted 
to bins, with throughs from the bot- 
tom deck, minus %-in. stone, being 
chuted to a 4- x 12-ft. double-deck 
vibrating screen with 12-in. mesh and 
4-in. mesh on the bottom deck. Over- 
size from the top deck of the second- 
ary screen, minus %-in., plus %4-in. 
stone, is chuted to a bin; as is over- 
size from the second deck (minus 


flumed to barge, left 


Stationary scalping screen on top of dredge 
house. Gravel is conveyed to barge, right; sand 
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Unloading barges with 3-cu. yd. electric clamshell to hopper over belt conveyor 


1%-in., plus 4-in.) and throughs from 
the bottom deck, minus 4-in. The 
five concrete storage bins with a total 
capacity of more than 500 tons, hold 
stone and sand ranging in size from 
plus 144-in. to minus 44-in. 

Material produced at this plant, lo- 
cally known as crushed gravel, is sold 
principally for railway ballast and to 
hot-mix plants. Concrete gravel, man- 
ufactured at this plant in a closed 
circuit, finds an outlet to ready mixed 
concrete plants, highway programs, 
dealers and contractors throughout 
middle and west Tennessee in a radius 
of approximately 175 miles. Ship- 
ments from the plant are roughly 95 
per cent by rail and 5 per cent by 
truck. 

Conveyor No. 5 is a tunnel conveyor 
that reclaims material from the five 
bins, each equipped with a manually 





controlled circular gate. This system 
allows for blending any two or more 
grades of sand and/or gravel on the 
belt for final delivery to rail cars. Con- 
tinuous weight of material being load- 
ed to cars is registered by a Merrick 
Weightometer located on conveyor No. 
5 just ahead of its discharge point to 
conveyor No. 6, the car loader belt. 
This scale gives a continuous total 
weight of material passing over the 
belt as well as the total amount of 
sand, gravel or blended material load- 
ed into any one railroad car. Weight 
of river-run material being loaded to 
cars at the plant level also is recorded 
by the scale. In addition to loading out 
carload orders, cars are also loaded by 
the same belt system for material 
transfer to the stockpile area. 
Receiving material from the dis- 
charge end of conveyor No. 5, a car- 









Screening and crushing station over storage bins. Note two cone crushers, right, and one roll crusher 
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Lower end of conveyors No. 2, to the left, and 
No. 4 to the right 


loader makes use of a 36-in. belt (No. 
6) on 30 ft. centers with a rated ca- 
pacity of 820 t.p.h. This mechanism 
was made in the company shop and is 
essentially a movable belt conveyor 
capable of swinging in an are of 145 
deg. so as to serve cars spotted on 
either of two tracks paralleling oppo- 
site sides of the plant. Pivoted at the 
end directly below the discharge point 
of conveyor No. 5, a raised semi-circu- 
lar track about 8-ft. out from the pivot 
provides a runway for the carriage 
that acts as a fulcrum to support the 
extended overhang of the loader. This 
type of car loader aids in preventing 
segregation of product. A 15-hp. mo- 
tor, mounted above the discharge end 
of the belt, provides power; and a 
shield deflects material from the end 
of the belt downward into the cars. 
Below the steel superstructure sup- 
porting the semi-circular car-loader 
track is a car puller powered by a 
20-hp. slip ring motor. 


Loading Facilities 

Loaded cars are moved to the stock- 
pile area by a Diesel powered locomo- 
tive crane, a distance of about 300 ft. 
Material is stockpiled from these cars 
either by the locomotive crane with a 
1%-cu. yd. clam shell or by a gasoline 
powered crawler crane equipped with 
a %-cu. yd. clam shell. The locomotive 
crane is also used to empty a settling 
tank for recovery of wash-water fines, 
located at one end of the plant. Re- 
covery of minus 50- and 100-mesh 
sand from this deposit is insufficient 
to meet present day specifications, and 
fine sand is imported for blending pur- 
poses, which is accomplished by means 
of conveyor No. 5, previously men- 
tioned. 

On the dredge, a Worthington Die- 
sel powers an American Manganese 
pump; while auxiliary electricity is 
provided by a Caterpillar Diesel 1300, 
turning a General Electric generator. 
The tug is powered by a motor iden- 
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tical to the motor driving the genera- 
tor, with the only difference being 
that the tug motor is a marine con- 
version. At the shore terminus of the 
sand and gravel barges, material is 
transferred to the plant conveyor hop- 
per by an American Hoist and Derrick 
Co. electric American Revolver. The 
plant conveyor system was engineered 
by Link-Belt Co., and uses Link-Belt 
idlers and Manhattan Rubber Co. belt- 
ing. Heaviest belting is 5-ply, 32-oz. 
duck, forming the belt on No. 1 con- 
veyor, 310 ft. centers. 

Electric motors that operate the 
conveyor belts, screens, crushers and 
hoist are General Electric, Century 
Electric, Westinghouse and Allis- 
Chalmers. A Cameron 8-in. suction, 
6-in. discharge pump supplies lake 
water to the plant, and is powered by 
a 40-hp. squirrel cage motor. The two 
3-deck and secondary double-deck 
screens are all of Allis-Chalmers man- 
ufacture. The two crushers are Sym- 
ons 3-ft. cones; while the roll crusher 





Circular discharge gate (manually operated) 
under storage bins 


is an Austin-Western. Yard cranes are 
an American Locomotive, ‘“Caterpil- 
lar” Diesel powered, and a Bucyrus- 
Erie, gasoline powered, crawler 
equipped. The plant maintains a shop 
which is so completely equipped as to 
be able to handle 90 per cent of all 
repairs and maintenance work re- 
quired at the operation. 

Plans for the immediate future call 





Allen Carman, production manager 
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for placing in operation a new tug, 
now being built by Jeffersonville Boat 
Works, Jeffersonville, Ind. The new 
tug will be larger than the one now 
in use and will be powered by a “Cat- 
erpillar’” Diesel marine D17000, rated 
at 130 hp. A Fairbanks, Morse 30 ton 
type S truck scale is to be installed to 
take care of large semi-trailer units 
that are frequently loaded out and 
that are too large to be weighed on 
the present scale. Two “Caterpillar” 
Diesel D13000 engines are going to 
replace the Diesel now in use on the 
dredge for pump power, but that has 
given trouble-free service since the 
dredge was built. 

Being 80 miles southwest of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and even farther from 
Memphis, this new plant is set in such 
scenically beautiful and semi-wild sur- 
roundings that workers are successful 
rabbit hunters in their half-hour 
lunch period. Sangravl Co. obtained 
priorities for constructing the new 
plant during the war because it was 
forced to abandon the old site, but 
despite priorities, the plant was com- 
pleted in record time. Sangravl Co., 
Inc., is a subsidiary of T. L. Herbert 
& Sons, Nashville, Tenn.; headed by 
T. L. Herbert, Jr. Allen Carman is 
production manager of plant No. 1, 
and dredge foreman is Ray Townsand. 
Geo. Strickland is captain of the tug 
Joe Belk. 


Northern Cement Plants 
Prepare for Record Year 


EVEN THOUGH cement production is 
expected to be 10 per cent greater this 
year than in 1947, manufacturers in 
Ohio and other Northern states still 
say demand will exceed supply. In an- 
ticipation of this, and working under 
a handicap created by an exception- 
ally late Fall which sustained demand 
for cement longer, the Northern 
plants plan to continue production 
right through the Winter. The plants 
all provide storage space for at least 
25 per cent of capacity, and ordinarily 
filled the bins in Winter, then shut 
down until Spring. 

R. D. RarFr, president, Diamond 
Portland Cement Co., Middlebranch, 
reported that it is doubtful if the 
company’s bins will be full by Spring- 
time regardless, as the firm is now in 
the midst of a building program to 
increase capacity by 50 per cent. This 
firm produced 800,000 bbls. of cement 
in 1947 as compared with 700,000 in 
1946. Estimates of 1948 demand are 
based on continuing heavy construc- 
tion in industry and the home building 
fields, Mr. Raff said. 


Cement Article Correction 


IN THE ARTICLE “Cement, The New 
Gold of the Caribbean,” that appeared 
in the December issue, Rock PROD- 
ucts, the cost per kw. hr. for 18 kw. 
hr. per bbl. should have read one cent 
per kw. hr. rather than nine cents. 
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Labor Relations Trends 


(Continued from page 73) 


tation that the plaintiffs were entitled 
to compensation for preliminary ac- 
tivities or postliminary activities. 

“The court is mindful of the aver- 
ments that such compensation is 
granted because of custom and prac- 
tice. However, when it appeared that 
there was an express contract between 
the defendant (employer) and its em- 
ployes relative to their compensable 
activities, then any custom or practice 
to the contrary would be superseded 
and the express contract would con- 
trol. Since an interpretation of the 
contract pleaded does not disclose any 
basis for compensation as asserted by 
the plaintiffs, their complaint fails to 
state a cause of action cognizable in 
this court, and the complaint should 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction.” 

The most recent case, at this writ- 
ing, was decided December 15, 1947, 
by the U. S. District Court, Western 
District of New York, on a motion by 
the defendant employer to dismiss a 
suit brought by a group of employes 
in conformity with the new require- 
ment that each must be named. Judge 
Knight said in part: “In the brief 
time since the Portal Pay Act was en- 
acted, motions in effect, as here, have 
been decided in many Federal District 
Courts throughout the United States. 
I have read many of these decisions. 
So far as I have learned there has 
been a unanimity of decisions save in 
a few cases, that the portal Pay Act 
is constitutional. No Circuit Court of 
Appeals * * * has yet passed on the 
questions * * *,” 

The plaintiffs based their whole case 
on the theory that the Portal-to-Portal 
Pay Act violated the Constitution of 
the United States because it “is an 
attempt to control jurisdiction and 
procedure to defeat substantive rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution; that 
the Act violates the 5th Amendment 
of the Constitution by depriving the 
plaintiffs of their property without 
due process of the law and violates 
Article III, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution through an attempt [by the 
Congress] to exercise judicial power 
reserved to the courts.” The substance 
of this court’s decision is that the 
plaintiffs had no vested rights in their 
claims, but only statutory rights cre- 
ated by Congress, which of course can 
withdraw such rights as well as create 
them. The decision was in line with 
the others, that the Portal-to-Portal 
Pay Act is constitutional. 


There is one case decided by the 
U. S. District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas, in which Judge Wilson 
held an opinion contrary to those giv- 
en. He overruled a motion by the em- 
ployer to dismiss a suit of employes. 
He held: “The courts are called upon 
‘e construe or nullify the Acts of Con 
gress, but Congress has no authority 
’ nullify the acts of the courts.” How- 
ever, he left the door open for filing 


of briefs. Incidentally this judge is ~ 


now retired and this appears to be his 
valedictory. 


Evidence of Good Faith 


In the U. S. District Court, Western 
District of Missouri, Judge Ridge 
ruled that “the advice and opinion of 
an attorney [retained by the employ- 
er] as to the applicability of the pro- 
visions of the F.L.S.A. * * * is not in 
and of itself sufficient to establish 
‘good faith’ of the employer under 
Section 11 of the Portal-to-Portal Pay 
Act.” 

A decision of the New York State 
Supreme Court, November 4, 1947, 
held that visits by field investigators 
and agents of the Wage and Hour 
Division, and their examinations of 
books and records, and the subsequent 
failure of that Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to notify the employer 
of any violations, were not valid de- 
fense evidence of “good faith” in his 
alleged violation of the F.L.S.A. 


Compressed Air Text 


A REFERENCE TEXT on installation, 
operation, applications and mainte- 
nance of compressed air equipment 
and air-powered tools of all types has 
recently been released by the Com- 
pressed Air and Gas Institute, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Compiled to meet the 
demand for a comprehensive volume 
of technical data on all types of com- 
pressors as well as compressed air 
tools, the book will also serve the lay- 
man and student as a single source 
for all formerly published trade stand- 
ards as well as much original ma- 
terial heretofore unpublished. The 
handbook, of 400 pages, is profusely 
illustrated and contains many charts 
and graphs. 

Chapter One, “Typical Applications 
of Compressed Air and Gas,” pays 
tribute to the use of compressed air 
by the cement industry: “The cement 
industry is one of the largest con- 
sumers of compressed air and prob- 
ably no industry surpasses it in di- 
versity of application.” Special men- 
tion is also made of the many uses of 
compressed air in the quarry. The 
second chapter deals with the history 
of air compressors and compressed 
air in general. 


Chapter Three, “Portable Air-Op- 
erated Tools and Rock Drills,” is of 
particular interest to the rock prod- 
ucts field. The second section of this 
chapter discusses in detail the uses, 
limitations and capacities of rock 
drills and accessories, hand held rock 
drills and drifter drills, steppers and 
classification of rock drills. Also re- 
viewed in this section are rock drill 
steel tolerances, standard shanks and 
chuck sizes, drill sharpeners and lu- 
brication, as well as drill testing and 
water displacement. 

The fourth chapter, “Engineering 
the Compressor Installation for Max- 
imum Efficiency,” takes up planning, 
selecting and installing the com- 
pressed air plant, as well as mainte- 
nance data. Chapter Five, “Com- 
pressed Air Engineering Data and 
Test Procedure,” is chiefly comprised 
of definitions and tables regarding 
the various types of compressors and 
compressed air tools, plus tables on 
cost of operation. 

Compiled over a two year period, 
the Compressed Air Handbook repre- 
sents the combined work of 19 mem- 
ber companies of the Institute, work- 
ing in conjunction with its educational 
and technical committees. 


Diamond Drills 
In Magnetite 


DIAMOND DRILLS in the preparation 
of blast holes at a large eastern mag- 
netite development has been described 
as successful in a publication recently 
issued by the Bureau of Mines. Em- 
phasized were such benefits as greater 
safety for miners and scraper-opera- 
tors, recovery of additional ore from 
pillars and open stopes, elimination 
of at least one-half of the sub-level 
development, reduction of primary 
blasting from once each shift to once 
in two to six shifts, virtually dust- 
free drilling and the relatively short 
time required for training operators 
in diamond - drilling techniques. De- 
tailed descriptions are given in the 
publication, entitled “Diamond Drill- 
ing Blast Holes, Eastern Magnetite 
Mine B,” Information Circular 7401, 
which may be obtained free by writing 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Number of tools that can be operated by various size compressors, taking into account a factor of 
intermittance which assumes that all the tools are not being operated simultaneously. From Com- 
pressed Air Handbook 
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Quarrying 





Change From Single Face 


Looking up to cement plant above quarry. Note haulage units unloading 
from ramps to quarry cars which are pulled up incline to crushing plant 


NTIL quite recently the quarry of 
the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Co., Thomaston, Maine, had been op- 
erated from a single face that was 
roughly 70 ft. high. The broken rock 
was loaded to industrial cars and 
hoisted up one of two parallel inclined 
ramps to the crushing plant. There 
was no road into the pit and all sup- 
plies and equipment had to be lowered 
via the tracks serving the plant. This, 
briefly represented the physical con- 
ditions under which the operators 
worked. But far more important to 
the company were the considerations 
of quality of the rock and the manu- 
facture of a high quality cement from 
it at reduced costs, not to mention the 
need for a considerable increase in 
tonnage. 
James G. Thompson, chief chemist 
for the Lawrence Portland Cement 


~ 


’ a «Lf 
” Lit 


Co., described the limestone deposit 
as a “crazy-quilt” arrangement of 
kidneys of high and low lime mate- 
rials that do not conform to any set 
pattern. Churn drill hole records to 
the 75-ft. horizon, in some instances, 
show the rock in the bottom to be 
high-lime. Rock of lower lime content 
can be present in the middle strata or 
at the top, or in reverse order. Pos- 
s:bly at the other end of the quarry 
an opposite condition may prevail. 
This rock may run from 37 to 56 per 
cent CaO and is a crystalline, non- 
sortable material that lies in a folded 
bed that dips roughly 35 deg. from 
the horizontal. Operating a quarry 
from a single face, under such condi- 
tions, not only where “rock” was 
wanted but a certain kind of rock 
must go to the plant had its difficul- 
ties, and these difficulties became 





Shovel starting a cut to change the old, single 70-ft. face into three benches with 22- to 25-ft. faces 
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To Bench System 


Lawrence Portland Cement Co., Thom- 
aston, Maine, changes quarrying meth- 
ods to permit better selectivity of stone 
from varying deposit formations. Drill- 
ing and blasting practices adopted for 


more efficient recovery of broken rock 


By W. B. LENHART 


greater as the pit deepened or was 
otherwise enlarged. 


Change from Single Face 
to Bench System 

About a year ago the company 
started to correct these difficult quar- 
ry operating conditions, and the plan 
is now well towards maturity and 
working so successfully that the goal 
of approximately 1600 tons per day 
has been reached, whereas under the 
old system 950 tons was the average. 

To accomplish this end, the opera- 
tors changed over from a single face 
to a system involving three benches, 
each approximately 25 ft. high. One 
road was built with approaches frem 
the western end of the quarry. A 
second road is under construction 
from the eastern end of the pit. Both 
roads are in the 10 per cent grade 
range with possibly steeper grades 
in spots for short distances. This new 
road is referred to as the “Burma 
Road.” 

From these two inclined roads, 
benches will be worked that can be 
reached by any of the equipment used 
in the pit. Further expansion of the 
quarry can be carried out to the east 
and some to the west, or to greater 
depths. The plant cuts off extension 
to the south and a state highwzy 
bounds the north rim. Thus, when the 
over-all plan is in full operation there 
will be essentially six working faves 
all easily approached by the “Burma 
Road” from which faces an almost 
infinite amount of selectivity can 0 
obtained. There will be three faces at 
the east end and three to the west, 

* both of lengths in the 500-ft. range. 
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Arrangement of quarry before new bench system was started. Note two tracks, to the left, with 10-ton quarry car ready to be loaded. Cars are pulled 


To give still greater flexibility the 
company purchased a fleet of four 
Koehring Dumptors, each having a 
capacity of seven tons, but actually 
holding eight tons. These units are 
powered with a 2-cycle Diesel General 
Motors Co. engine that develops pow- 
er very rapidly, an advantage when 
heavy grades are considered. These 
units have been in successful opera- 
tion almost a year. Inasmuch as the 
quarry operates all the year around 
—and winters are winters in Maine— 
the company has provided each Dump- 
tor with an enclosed cab and heat for 
the operator. These carrier units are 
daily handling stone up to 3-ft. in size. 


Mobile Shovels and Compressors 

As all quarry equipment has to be 
able to move from bench to bench in 
a minimum of time, a new 54-B, Bu- 
cyrus-Erie shovel was put in service. 
This 244-cu. yd. shovel is powered by 
a 4-cycle Buda Diesel engine, and can 
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up ramp with cable 


be moved the length of the quarry or 
from bench to bench in a matter of 
minutes. 

A third requirement was mobility 
of compressors. Two “Blue - Brute,” 
500 c.f.m. Worthington air compres- 
sors powered by D-13000 Caterpillar 
Diesel engines were placed in the as- 
sembly. These units, mounted on rub- 
ber tires, are pulled about the quarry 
with a D-4 Caterpillar tractor. Port- 
ability here is important for it was 
desired not to have a maze of air lines 
to cross over, to repair, and to freeze 
in winter time. When drilling is to be 
done, one of the mobile compressors 
is pulled up close to the face with 
only a 50-ft. length of air hose. When 
the holes are ready to blast the com- 
pressors are moved out by the tractor, 
but the compressor Diesel engine 
never stops during the work shift. 
During secondary blasting the com- 
pressors are pulled out of the way 
and the engine kept running. 

For drilling, the company uses four 


ae 


Worthington wagon drills mounted on 
U. S. Royal rubber tires and also well 
drills. One of the 500-c.f.m. compres- 
sors will operate two wagon drills plus 
a jack hammer. With much of the 
quarry equipment mounted on rubber, 
it is essential to provide a smooth 
floor on which to operate, bearing in 
mind that some of these tires cost up 
to $500 each. To maintain efficient 
roadways the D-4 Caterpillar tractor 
and dozer are kept on the job all the 
time. After a blast all rock is cleaned 
off the roadways and quarry floor, and 
while the shovels are loading the dozer 
runs in from time to time and pushes 
back the spillage and even assists the 
shovel by pushing rock to a point that 
the shovel can more easily reach it. 
In winter the dozer takes care of the 
snow problem. 


Drilling and Blasting Practices 

Introduction of wagon drills along 
with well drills necessitated a new 
study of blasting conditions, arrange- 
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Schematic drawing showing how quarry operation is being changed from a single high face to a series of three benches for more selective quarrying. 
Note benches on which shovels and trucks operate. All rock is hauled down hill to loading ramps (not shown) 
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To the left, Wm. Valenta, quarry foreman, and 
to the right, H. B. Kaler, quarry superintendent 


data, and these studies are still going 
ahead with changes being made in 
practice as found expedient. However, 
at the time of inspection all wagon 
drill holes were either lifters or breast 
holes or both. These were being drilled 

with 1%-in. steel. 
Superintendent of the quarry, Har- 
« old Kaler, gives the following inter- 
¥ esting outline of the company’s drill- 
ing and blasting practices: “For well 
drill hole loading, the hole centers 
range from 12 ft. to 21 ft., depending 
upon the burden, which ranges from 
17 ft. to 20 ft., the type of rock and 
characteristics of the face. Holes are 
drilled 5 ft. below the quarry floor. 
If we anticipate a period of time to 
‘ elapse between drilling and blasting, 
we drill an extra 5 ft. or the height 
of the face plus 10 ft., as we find all 
' drill holes will fill a few feet with dirt 
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and small rocks over a period of a 
few weeks. When we load, it is quicker 
and more economical to stem a few 
feet in the bottom with sand than to 
bale the holé if it has filled; also this 
practice assures the full 5 ft. below 
the quarry floor. In short, the holes 
are planned to supply the required 
footage to accept the dynamite load 
necessary to move and break the rock 
in the face. 

“We use 5- x 24-in., 60 per cent, 40 
per cent, and 30 per cent dynamite. 
The position of the dynamite per- 
centage is always relatively the same 
with the 60 at the bottom and the 30 
at the top, but the percentage amount 
in each hole varies according to the 
type rock, characteristics of the face, 
and the hole. 

“We always stagger our deckings 
and tamp our load with sand if the 
load is the preferred depth of 20 ft. 
or more from the top. If it is neces- 
sary to bring our load higher in the 
hole, we use wet clay for tamping. An 
interesting note here is that we believe 
top or surface “back-break” can be 
minimized by keeping the tamping 
down in the hole and not filling the 
hole full as in the general practice. 
This can only be attempted where the 
load is lower than 20 ft. as we prefer 
at least that much tamping. 

“We use both Primacord and elec- 
tric caps, depending whether or not 
the holes are decked. We use one or 
the other on any one blast, never mix- 
ing. We lean toward the electric delay 
cap, always double-capning the load, 
but must admit the Primacord has a 
higher safety factor. It is my practice 
to load tight or “hemmed-in” faces 
with the instant caps, in the center; 
increasing the delay toward the ends 
or corners, in order to relieve the cor- 
ners and clean them out. We detonate 
the caps by using a series circuit 
hooked directly to a 440-volt line 
which is available on all faces. Our 
average load for a single face is 5 
tons of dynamite. We use two calcu- 
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Last blast on “Burma Road.” Wagon drills were used in preparation for this shot 
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lation factors, agreeing with the two 
principal types of rock in our quarry, 
For the brittle high lime rock we uge 
1 lb. of dynamite to 3 tons of rock, 
and for the hard low lime rock we 
use 1 lb. of dynamite to 2.8 tons of 
rock. The figures are used for the fun- 
damental] statistics, and the load ig, 
of course, varied by judgment. 

“Our well drilling averages 2% ft, 
per hour. We do use cut off holes to 
direct the breach where necessary, 
The use of wagon drills on the toe 
before the blast, totally eliminates ex- 
cessive burdens at the toe. These wag- 
on drill holes may be blown before or 
with the blast, depending upon the 
time available, the load, and the dis- 
tance from the end of the wazon drill 
hole and the well drill hole, bearing 
in mind the possibility of losing a 
well drill hole by the ground move- 
ment initiated by the toe blast. 

“It will be observed that we use the 
wagon drill for secondary drilling on 
toe; we also use them for primary 
drilling on a 22-ft. face and plan to 
use them on 25 to 30 ft. space faces 
when we start benching operations in 
the near future. We space our holes 
5- to 6-ft. centers on primary perpen- 
dicular drilling, however, we find that 
more economical and satisfactory 
drilling can be accomplished by hori- 
zontal drilling; that is, by setting the 
drill up in one position we can fan the 
design and drill six holes without 


_moving the drill, saving considerable 


time. This system of horizontal toe 
and breast drilling has been used in 
many quarries with good results. 
However, most saving is the steel 
breakage, as horizontal drilling is in 
solid rock and perpendicular drilling 
must start in broken or bottom rock. 
The broken rock dropping in behind 
the bit causes excessive breakage and 
delays, and casing through broken 
rock is expensive. We try to arrange 
the shafts so that the ends will be 
about 5 to 7 ft. apart in the face de- 
sign. One wagon drill averages 100 to 
200 ft. of hole per 8-hr. shift, depend- 
ing upon the type of rock and diffi- 
culties from loose rock. 

“We use 114- x 8-in. dynamite and 
tamp at least eight feet from the face 
on horizontal and 12 ft. from the top 
on perpendicular holes. At present we 
use clay and wet cotton cloth on hori- 
zontal and upper-cut holes, but have 
ordered some 1%4- x 12-in. and 2- x 
18-in. paper tubes which we will fill 
with sand for tamping. 

“Roughly speaking we use about 
one stick of 144- x 8-in. bulky dyna- 
mite per foot of wagon drill hole and 
tamp the balance of the hole. We ob- 
tain very good breakage by using 1 |b. 
of dynamite to 6 tons of rock. Notice 
that the factor has doubled, cutting 
the consumption of dynamite in half 
and almost eliminating secondary 
jackhammer drilling or squibbing. 

“We use instant electric caps on all 
wagon drill holes, still favoring the 
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Wagon drill operating at the bottom of the face 


series connection unless more than 
30 caps are used, and then we paral- 
leled two series circuits.” 

When these operators first started 
using wagon drills in horizontal holes 
there was a tendency to break con- 
siderable steel near the shank. This 
possibility is clear when it is pointed 
out that the strain imposed on a drill 
shank can increase as the air hammer 
(drill) rides farther out on its sup- 
ports. Particularly if there is any 
slight mis-alignment between the steel 
and drill, the strain is excessive. They 
become out of balance so to speak. The 
drills are provided with a centering 
device mounted on the outer end of 
the frame and if properly used this 
mis-alignment is prevented and the 
resulting breakage is largely elim- 
inated. Mr. Kaler gives the following 
drill steel data: 

“We use 14-in. round Timken steel 
drills and drill bits. The steel lengths 
we find most satisfactory for drilling 
are 7 ft. 6 in., 12 ft., 18 ft., and 24 ft., 
the number used per hole, of course, 
depending upon the depth of the hole 
desired, which generally is 24 ft. 
These lengths follow very well with- 
out changing the position of the drill. 





Well drill digging holes for a top bench shot 
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“We find it more economical to have 
the worn bits hot milled, retempered 
rather than grinding them. By hot 
milled, retempering we get more foot- 
age per bit. Our records for the past 
six months show we drill 84 ft. of 
hole per bit before it is dull or has 
lost its gauge. A bit sharpened by 
grinding will often lose 1%-in. of 
gauge whereas a bit hot milled, re- 
tempered will only lose about 1/16-in. 
of gauge. 

“We reduce the bit size %-in. on 
each different length of steel used on 
a hole. For example, when drilling a 
24-ft. hole, we use four sizes of bits. 
This size reduction tends to speed the 
drilling and reduces the possibility of 
jamming a bit in the hole.” 


The effectiveness of blasting from 
small diameter holes more closely 
spaced can be seen from the illustra- 
tion as practically all of the rock is 
small enough for the 42-in. McCully 
primary gyratory crusher to which it 
is fed. A Williams Jumbo hammer 
mill is used for secondary crushing. 
However, if secondary blasting is 
needed the company has Gardner- 
Denver, Sullivan, and Ingersoll-Rand 
drills available for this purpose. 


At this operation it will be noted 
that all rock is either hauled on a level 
grade (with the exception of a slight 
ramp at the transfer station) or down 
hill. At present there are two inclined 
ramps (not to be confused with the 
roads) from the quarry to the pri- 
mary crusher and 15-ton capacity 
Easton side dump cars are pulled up 
this incline to the crushing plant. 
There is a transfer ramp for each 
track at present but this is soon to 
be changed over so that a single load- 
ing point approachable from two sides 
will be used. Thus the Koehring 
Dumptors will be able to dump from 
both sides simultaneously. 

For repairs to quarry equipment 
two trained men are on the job. These 
men secured much of their experience 
while in the armed services, and are 
responsible for the mechanical condi- 
tion of all the equipment. They make 
daily inspections and keep all records 
of what is needed, what has been done, 
and to what piece of equipment, so 
that in time the owners can see what 
Diesel engine (for instance) is giving 
the best results. Once a week Mr. 
Kaler makes a detailed personal in- 
spection of equinment and as yet he 
has found nothing that was not al- 
ready recorded. The mechanics are 
provided with a mobile repair truck 
on which is mounted a 300-gal. Diesel 
fuel supply tank as well as several 
power driven lubrication guns. This 
truck makes regular trips to each Die- 
sel engine (Dumptors, shovel, com- 
pressors, etc.) and services them on 
the spot. Graphite grease guns, chassis 
lubrication and miscellaneous greas- 
ing is done by this truck. 


(Continued on page 127 
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Electric shovel loading haulage unit on lower 
level 





Bulldozer pushes broken rock within range of 
shovel and helps to keep quarry floor clean 





Close-up of haulage unit dumping to quarry car 
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Solving the Problem of 


Sand Separation 








LITTLE GRAVEL — MUCH CLAY 


A PRODUCER POSES the following 
problem: “For the past several 
months we have been dry screening 
sand and gravel, and are now con- 
templating installation of a _ small 
washing and screening plant to proc- 
ess about 20 tons of material an hour. 
Our deposit consists of fine sand and 
small size gravel, and this material is 
now screened through a 1l-in. mesh 
cloth on a single-deck vibrating screen. 

“The excavation and scalping screen- 
ing operation at present is dry and it 
is the minus 1-in. material we wish to 
transport to the washing plant at a 
rate of about 20 tons per hour. A 


rough screen analysis of our raw ma- 
terial is about as follows: 
Through l-in. mesh ...... 100% 
Through %-in. mesh ..... 90% 
Through %-in. mesh ..... 86% 
Through %-in. mesh ..... 80% 
Through 1/16-in. mesh ... 40% 


Through 100-mesh ...10 to 15% 


“The material contains some loam 
and a diversity of clay, which at times 
runs as high as 10 to 15 per cent of 
the total. The clay balls up during 
screening and we have found that the 
use of a flume, or water sprayed on 
the screen, will not disintegrate these 
clay balls. 

“As a start of the washing opera- 
tion we would like to produce washed 
gravel up to l-in. size and two sizes 
of sand, minus 4-in. and minus %-in. 
Our chief problem seems to be that of 
separating the %-in. clay balls from 


By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


the %-in. sand and the 44-in. clay 
balls from the %-in. gravel, etc. We 
are asking your opinion as to what 
type of equipment we could install to 
make the separation and give us clean 
sand and gravel. 

“We are interested in your com- 
ments relative to the use of a log 
washer, a scrubber with balls, or 
what. We should like to see answers 
to these questions: 

“(a) If a ball-mill type of scrubber 
is used, would it be possible to feed 
the scrubber with sand and gravel, or 
would it be necessary to first screen 
the sand from the feed? 

“(b) If it is necessary to screen out 
the sand from the feed to a log wash- 
er or scrubber, how could the sand be 
cleaned? 

““(c) What size log washer or scrub- 
ber would be required to do the job?” 


Scrubbing First Requisite 

From the operator’s description, 
this material obviously contains too 
much clay and too little gravel to be 
cleaned by transporting the raw ma- 
terial from pit to plant in a flume 
with water, or to wash on a vibrating 
screen with any amount of water that 
could be applied through sprays. Long 
flumes will often do a good washing 
job where plenty of water is used and 
there is enough gravel to do the scour- 
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Fig. 1-A: Scrubber and screw washer installation for removing clay from sand and gravel 
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ing. But in this case 10 per cent of 
plus 42-in. gravel is not enough. 
Some kind of a scrubbing device 
must therefore be installed — some 
type that supplies plenty of agitation 
and scouring. There are three general 
types, any one of which would prob- 
ably do the job provided an ample 
supply of water is available. From 
data gathered by the late Edmund 
Shaw, an authority on washing and 
hydraulic separation subjects, a sticky 
clayey sand and gravel may require 
as much as 7 g.p.m. per cu. yd. per 
10-hour day. Thus to wash approxi- 
mately 200 tons (including the gravy- 
el), or about 135 cu. yd. of material 
might possibly require 1000 g.p.m. 
Since a more liberal estimate of 150 
cu. yd. per 10 hours is ae 
10 X 60 
0.25 cu. yd. per min., or 6.75 cu. ft. 
per min., and 1000 g.p.m. is 134 cu. ft. 
per min., this is 20 volumes of water 
for one volume of sand and gravel, or 
a dilution of 20 to 1. Admittedly, this 
is a large volume of water for the ton- 
nage to be treated and it is entirely 
possible that the job could be done 
with not more than 500 g.p.m., if the 
clay is not too difficult to get rid of. 
The actual amount would have to be 
determined by experiment and/or ex- 
perience. In ordinary sand washing 
and separation by hydraulic methods 
the proportion of water to sand (loose 
volume) is usually about 6 to 1. 


Kinds of Washers 


There are at least eight types of 
sand and gravel washing devices: (1) 
jet washers; (2) sluices; (3) moving 
screens; (4) log washers; (5) screw 
washers; (6) cylindrical or conical 
scrubbers; (7) rakes; (8) drags. The 
first two, jet washers and _ sluices, 
probably would not do with such 
sticky clay; indeed sluicing has been 
tried and abandoned in this case. A 
revolving cylindrical or conical screen 
is a satisfactory scrubber if there is 
sufficient good sized gravel, but evi- 
dently is of questionable value in this 
case where 90 per cent of the material 
is minus %4-in. 

Some one has suggested to this op- 
erator the use of a rotary screen or 
scrubber with iron or steel balls, evi- 
dently to take the place of the missing 
gravel. Such a screen or scrubber 
would require a screen ring or dia- 
phragm at the discharge end to retain 
the grinding or scrubbing media. In- 
cidentally, a few pieces of large gravel 
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or boulders would serve the same pur- 
pose as iron balls. A similar type of 
scrubber is equipped with chains to 
furnish the necessary scrubbing me- 
dium. Such a scrubber at the feed end 
of a cylindrical or conical screen which 
has 1l-in. perforations in the main 
barrel and a jacket with *%-in. or 
y%-in. perforations would probably 
prove a satisfactory solution of the 
problem presented here. There are 
various kinds of scrubber and rotary 
screen combinations which the opera- 
tor should investigate. A _ relatively 
small commercial size should be suffi- 
cient to handle 20 tons per hour; say 
a cylindrical scrubber-screen combina- 
tion of 30-in. diameter, 14 to 16 ft. 
long, or an equivalent conical scrubber 
and screen unit. 

In answer to the operator’s question 
(a) we would say that it would be 
preferable not to separate the feed 
into sand and the gravel, regardless 
of the type of washer used. The gravel 
helps in the scrubbing action. We 
doubt that a standard type log wash- 
er would prove satisfactory. This type 
of washer is designed primarily for 
gravel and crushed stone, and in this 
case would discharge only about 2 
tons per hour of plus %-in. gravel, 
leaving all the sand to be recovered 
and cleaned by some other device. It 
is possible there are specially designed 
log washers that would do the trick. 
Evidently, however, it is a screw 
washer that is called for here—prob- 
ably a standard 15-in. screw with a 
2- x 12-ft. tank would handle the 20 
tons of sand and gravel, but its water 
capacity probably would not be over 
300 g.p.m. If it proves necessary to 
use more water a specially designed 
settling tank, as described later, would 
be necessary. 

The size of screw and tank to be 
selected, therefore, hinges on the 
amount of water required to do a 
thorough job of washing and sand 
separation, and the limiting size of 
the fine sand to be recovered. 

Assuming that thorough washing 
and removal of clay can be accom- 
plished with 500 g.p.m. and that it is 
desired to recover 20 tons per hour of 
sand and gravel and waste 2 tons of 
clay, the main consideration is to de- 
termine the overflow velocity of the 
tank or settling basin, which may or 
may not be a part of the screw wash- 
er. The feed is approximately 74 cu. 
ft. per min., of which 67 cu. ft. is 
water, approximately 1 cu. ft. is clay 
and loam and 6 cu. ft. is washed sand 
and gravel discharged with approxi- 
mately 35 per cent water, or the prod- 
uct discharged is 8 cu. ft. and the 
waste overflow is 66 cu. ft. per min., 
or 1.1 cu. ft. per sec. 

We believe the best results would be 
obtained with the installation of both 
4 scrubber-screen and a screw washer, 
as shown in Fig. 1. However, if the 
operator, or an equipment manufac- 
turer, wants to try washing without 
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the scrubber, the raw material could 
be fed direct to the screw as shown by 
the dash lines. In this case it would 
be necessary, of course, to screen out 
the gravel following the screw wash- 
er, which could be done on a scalping 
screen, or probably on the top deck of 
a 3-deck vibrating screen. If there is 
doubt as to the ability to make the 
separation into two sizes of sand on 
a vibrating screen, a hydraulic sep- 
arating device could be substituted for 
the two lower decks, as described later 
in this article. In the design sketched 
in Fig. 1, the length of the screw, in 
our opinion, would be governed by the 
amount of dewatering it is intended 
to accomplish, as well as by the 
amount of scrubbing and washing 
that may be necessary. 


Determining Size of Tank 
or Container 

According to Shaw’s booklet on 
“Sand Settling and Devices for Clas- 
sifying Sand,” the average free fall- 
ing rate of a particle of sand between 
100- and 120-mesh size is 0.54 in. per 
sec. in clear water. In clayey water, 
such as in this case the rate would be 
at least 10 per cent slower, so for the 
sake of simplicity and in the absence 
of specific data on the falling rate of 
the sand in question (which should be 
determined experimentally) we will 
assume the falling rate or velocity is 
0.5 in. per sec. for the smallest par- 
ticles it is desired to save. At this 
point we do not know the length or 
depth of the overflow weir—and these 
determine the overflow velocity. How- 
ever, from experience we can assume 
that they must be such as to keep the 
horizontal velocity down to one which 
will permit the 100-mesh particles 
time to settle say to 1 in. in depth. 

This requires 2 sec., so the hori- 
zontal velocity must be determined by 
certain preliminary assumptions as to 
the dimensions of the tank, or the 
depth of flow over the weir. The quan- 
tity of water flowing over a weir is 
determined by the Francis formula as 
explained in Rock Propucts, Septem- 
ber, 1947, p. 90, and June, 1947, p. 102. 
The formula is: 


3 
Q = %CV2g X L X A, 
where Q = quantity in cu. ft. per sec. 
C =A constant usually about 
0.64 for sharp-crested 
weirs 
g — Acceleration due to grav- 
ity, 32.2 ft. per sec. 
Length of weir in feet 
Head (or Height) of wa- 
ter over the weir in feet 
We know from previous experience 
that a head of approximately 0.05 ft. 
(a little more than %-in.) is about 
right, so our problem is to determine 
the length of the weir when its depth 
is 0.05 ft. 


ea 
Hi 


The formula, transposed, L= 
becomes 
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2,CV2g X H2 


This could be a rectangular box, 
say 7 ft. square, with overflow on 
three sides, or a circular tank of an 
approximate diameter of 6% ft., with 
overflow around the entire circumfer- 
ence. The overflow would be waste 
water with the 10 per cent of clay and 
loam. Whether this tank should be a 
part of the screw washer, or a sepa- 
rate unit, would be optional on the 
part of the equipment manufacturer, 
but the screw, or a pair of screws, 
would provide a satisfactory method 
for continuous discharge, if the tank 
and outlet were properly designed to 
provide such a long overflow weir. 

The velocity over the weir, which is 
of course also the velocity of approach 


Q _ 3 

A 20 X 0.05 
sec. Therefore, in order to give a 100- 
mesh particle time to fall nearly 1 in. 
would require 2 ft. In other words a 
particle must have space to travel 2 ft. 
in any direction to reach the overflow 
crest. The 6%-ft. cylindrical tank 
would thus provide ample room for 
the required surface velocity with 500 
g.p.m. if the feed were introduced 
correctly. A rectangular tank might 
be 3 x 9 ft., with weirs on both sides 
and the end, for example. If this 
proved to retain too many fines the 
end 3-ft. weir might be shut off by a 
movable flash board, or a part of the 
side weirs, or of course the amount of 
water could be increased and the ve- 
locity thus increased. It is better to 
start with too large a tank and too 
much weir, which can readily be 
shortened by flash boards, than with 
too small a tank. If the water re- 
quired is less than 500 g.p.m., the 
same tank can be used to recover 
the same minimum size by shortening 
the weir. 


If a combination of scrubber and 
rotary screen is selected, the minus 
1l-in. plus 4-in. clean gravel would be 
recovered separately from the %4-in. 
jacket screen and the sand, water and 
dirt could go to any overflow settling 
tank designed with approximate di- 
mensions as outlined above. Some 
method of drawing out the clean set- 
tled sand would have to be installed; 
a cone-bottom with a float valve might 
serve the purpose, as in numerous 
commercial sand recovery devices. 

In this case of the sand-settling de- 
vice following a scrubber, the design 
of the classifier could readily be made 
to include two units, one to overflow 
the minus %-in. size and the other 
the minus No. 100. It would be mere- 
ly a problem of obtaining the right 
weir lengths and overflow velocities 
for the two sizes, as described further 
on. Since only 6 per cent of the feed 
material is between %- and %-in., 
the compartment for separating the 
minus %-in. from the clay and silt 


Q = 11 
3 0.42 X 8 X 0.016 


is V = = 1.1 ft. per 


= 20 ft. 
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The final problem remains of sep- 
arating clean sand into minus %-in. 
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rate the plus %-in. from the minus 
4%-in. in a rising current classifier, 
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this operator’s problem and his sug- 
gested solution is to invite discussion. 
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Fuel Economies In 


FIRING LIME KILNS 


First of a series of articles covers the sub- 
ject of mechanical gas producer systems 


a INCANDESCENT FUEL BED is a 
gas producer, therefore, the pro- 
duction of gas has been practiced 
since fuel has been burned. Separate 
units, however, with the distinct pur- 
pose of producing combustible gas, to 
be burned at some later moment have 
a history which exceeds one hundred 
years. In the industrial world this is 
a long period during which innumer- 
able designs have been evolved, oper- 
ated, and abandoned. It would seem 
that there would be little opportunity 
left for further development, particu- 
larly as there are now good, large, 
high capacity, extensively mechanized 
gas producing units of many makes 
available. In spite of this there is still 
a lack of entirely suitable producers 
for certain purposes. 
*Azbe Corporation 


By VICTOR J. AZBE* 


There are large mechanized units 
of high capacity on the one hand, and 
small, crude hand-worked producers 
of low gasification rate on the other. 
There does not seem to be anything 
simple and satisfactory developed in 
between. Very often neither one nor 
the other is adaptable for either one 
reason or another to the purpose at 
hand, leaving the industry severely 
handicapped in the proper and effi- 
cient application of heat. In view of 
this, there is a very definite need for 
a range of gas producers of lower 
capacity and lower cost than those of 
the large mechanical units of today. 
Such machines should be mechanized 





INTRODUCTION 


patti has no place in any op- 
eration today, whatever it may be, 
a lime kiln or any other combustion 
apparatus. Increasing costs of fuel 
and labor decide this as well as the 
fact that any apparatus which is 
hand-fired tends to be of low capacity 
which multiplies costs and is other- 
wise inconsistent with today’s indus- 
trial tempo. 

Oil, mixed feed, natural gas, pro- 
ducer gas or pulverized coal firing 
have largely superceded hand-firing. 
Oil is becoming too costly and there 
also is the promise of increasing scar- 
city. Pulverized coal application is in 
the state of promising development 
and is likely to become entirely prac- 
tical for certain types of vertical 
kilns. Natural gas is the ideal fuel 
when available but the ever increas- 
ing demand by domestic users causes 
mid-Winter scarcities and plant op- 
erational interruptions. This proves 
highly upsetting to the lime manu- 
facturer as well as to the consumer 
obtaining lime under contract. 

There is the system of mixed feed 
firing with “Pot Kilns.” They can be 
crude, but when improved they are 
quite satisfactory and, for some op- 
erations, the most desirable. 

Many plants are being converted to 
producer gas firing, and there would 
be more if suitable producers were 
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available. A small plant can hardly 
justify a large, fully-automatic pro- 
ducer, and in large plants such pro- 
ducers present soot and control prob- 
lems that seem impossible of entirely 
satisfactory solution. 

In this series of articles, we will 
deal with all of these systems as well 
as with their combinations; such as, 
alternate firing with natural gas and 
oil, or producer gas, if one of these 
fuels becomes unavailable. Even com- 
bination firing of two fuels at a time, 
which is also possible and at times 
advantageous, is dwelt upon. 

The first of the series is devoted to 
the gas producer. Discussion centers 
around whether or not the plant 
should consist of several kilns con- 
nected to a central gas producer of 
the fully automatic type as shown by 
Fig. 1, or, of the integral type with 
each high capacity kiln having its own 
producer as shown in Fig. 2. 

The integral, deep-fuel-bed produc- 
er relation to the kiln is presented in 
Fig. 3. 

The writer has installed quite a 
number of successful fully-automatic 
producer gas plants, as well as integ- 
ral producers. It is plain to see that 
preference is shown toward the in- 
tegral type but not completely so. For 
small plants it is the integral type 
quite definitely but in large plants it 
still is very much a question. 
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in a degree but so simple that a break- 
down in any mechanical part will still 
permit continuation of operation by 
hand-operated means. 

The best gas application is genera- 
tion integral to the gas consuming 
units, obviating the necessity of using 
long, costly, trouble creating gas 
mains, which are responsible for a 
considerable heat loss, irregularity, 
and high operating cost. With large 
high capacity producers in almost all 
cases, gas mains, often very long gas 
mains, are a necessity, which brings 
on the nightmare of soot and the re- 
sultant frequent interruptions re- 
quired for its blowing and disposal. 
But even though soot is regularly and 
frequently removed from the mains 
its deposit in any extent still varies 
the gas main resistance to flow and 
very likely varies the amount of hot 
gas delivered to the respective gas 
consuming units connected to the 
main. While it may seem that regula- 
tion would care for the distribution, 
proper regulation of hot producer gas 
and its distribution between several 
units connected is a most difficult 
matter. 

By contrast, in case of the integral 
operation, soot can readily be blown 
out of the small short connection back 
into the producer where it is burned 
off, thus virtually completely dispos- 
ing of this nuisance without any op- 
erational interruption. Regulation of 
integral operation is very definite; 
even automatic control is _ possible 
since rather than aiming at control 
of the hot gas which is impossible, the 
cold air volume supplied to the pro- 
ducer is controlled. 

The gas producer developed by the 
writer was designed purposely for 
such integral operation but of course 
it is not limited to it. It may be con- 
nected to several gas using units if 
desired although then the many ad- 
vantages of “integral” operation are 
lost. However, as integral operation 1s 
greatly desired, the producer design 
is unitized, a single unit presenting 4 
25 sq. ft. area but if desired a triple 
unit may be selected of 75 sq. ft. area. 

Conventional gas producers of the 
large, fully-automatic type are ad- 
mirable machines but suffer certain 
inherent and unavoidable faults. 

1. In some types of gas producers, 
air is introduced through a cast iron 
mushroom which fails to properly dis- 
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tribute air over the entire cross-sec- 
tional area of the gas producer. There- 
fore, for this as well as still other 
reasons, not all of the vertical sec- 
tions of the producer perform alike. 
Some produce much hotter gas than 
others. In some sections gasification 
rate is much higher than in others. 
Due to this variability, temperature 
in one section may be higher, tending 
to localized clinker formations, while 
from another section, a poorer, hotter, 
or sootier gas may be evolved. 

2. The ash bed in the case of all of 
the above producers is out of neces- 
sity very thick, from 18 in. to 2 ft. 
above the top of the mushroom and 
several feet below. All air must be 
blown through two feet or more of 
fine, high resistance ash. This is nec- 
essary to insure a fire never reaching 
the mushroom tip as it may readily 
and rapidly be damaged. But it cre- 
ates considerable resistance to air 
flow, which may not be at all constant, 
as the ash bed at one time may be 
considerably more compact than at 
another, or at one point compared to 
another even when it is measured and 
thickness may be the same. Rather 
frequently ashes may be removed 
without any change in the height of 
the ash bed, the removal resulting in 
just the loosening of the bed. 

3. Ash removal is not definite. More 
may be taken from one section than 
another, causing an uneven and un- 
level ash-fuel lime level. There always 
is a problem of how to maintain the 
ash bed level. 

4, When clinkers are formed they 
are very difficult to work out of the 
bed. Even at the best it takes a long 
time to do so. From a day to two or 
three days for them to just pass 
through the portion of the ash bed 
through which the air is being forced, 
and so once formed they interfere 
with proper ash removal and except 
they are laboriously dug out may float 
around for many days. With clinkers 
presenting so much trouble the aim is 
to avoid them at all cost; that is, the 
producer is operated with a relatively 
cool oxidizing zone, which however, 
tends to production of poorer gas and 
limits capacity of the producer. 

5. All mechanical producers of the 
stirring or leveling bar type operate 
with a very thin active bed seldom 
any thicker than 12 in. When such 
producers are operated at high capac- 
ity, time of contact is so short that 
(except where gasification tempera- 
ture is very high) reduction of COs 
and HO to CO and H is low. If a 
high oxidation and reduction tempera- 
ture is maintained then clinkering is 
more likely to take place. 

6. Ordinary producers of thin reac- 
tion bed type give a gas of high tem- 
perature due to low conversion of 
H.0, a lower amount of reduction of 
CO, and partially also due to greater 
likelihood of blow holes developing, 
‘specially at the walls around the 
edges of the bed. High gas tempera- 
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Fig. 1: Central gas producer of the ful'y automatic type 


tures are conducive to formation of 
greatly increased amounts of trouble- 
some soot. 

7. Such producers are always me- 
chanically complex and not at all sim- 
ple to operate. Exceptional men are 
necessary to be able to visualize what 
is taking place and to be able to fore- 
see what needs to be done. When there 
is trouble, considerable experience is 
needed to get out of it and few men 
have it in adequate degree. When 
trouble is serious it means a shut 
down, which ordinarily may be short 
but can also be long. There is no such 
thing to them as hand operation to 
continue gas production until the me- 
chanical fault is corrected. 

8. Most of such gas producers need 
circulating water, which requires aux- 
iliary equipment. With this comes cor- 
rosion and scale problems and the 
likelihood of development of leaks in 
the water jacketed surfaces and stir- 
ring bar systems. 

9. While such producers are “me- 
chanical” still due to their complexity 
they require too much attention for a 
mechanical device. Even the ash re- 
moval and disposal is not a simple 
matter. As a result the producer is 
not operated by the process man, but 
a special gas producer man is re- 
quired, increasing the operational cost 
by at least $10,000 per year. 

10. Such producers have a high po- 
tential capacity, but the maximum is 
seldom ever attained through limita- 
tions brought on by fear of clinkering, 
by the high resistance of the too fre- 
quently compacted ash bed and by var- 
ious minor interruptions caused by the 
multiplicity of complex mechanical 
items. While the rated capacity may 
be listed at between 50 and 75 tons of 
coal gasified per day, the actual ca- 
pacity seldom exceeds 40 and very 
often not that much. 
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By contrast the gas producer illus- 
trated, is designed more simply and in 
many respects is of greater effective- 
ness. st could be called an “Integral 
Producer” because it is so readily di- 
rectly connected. It could also be called 
a “Thick Fuel Bed Producer” which 
increases its effectiveness. 

As it lacks the stirring or leveling 
bar not as high a gasification capacity 
is claimed for its projected grate area. 
However, the area is considerably 
cheaper. Lack of a fuel leveling device 
is of little importance as the bed thick- 
ness maintained is rather high com- 
bined with the general arrangement 
of clear height, oblong shape and its 
relation to the fuel distributing ar- 
rangement. It fails somewhat with 
badly caking coals by not having a 
stirrer when maintenance of higher 
gas temperature becomes necessary, 
but that is its sole point of failure. It 
does reduce capacity to an extent and 
invites the use of more free burning 
fuels. 

The Azbe producers may be obtained 
for either manual or mechanical op- 
eration, with the possibility of operat- 
ing the mechanically arranged pro- 
ducer by hand, if that for any reason 
becomes necessary. 


Operating Details of Producer 

The following advantages are 
claimed for this type of producer: 

1. Air is introduced through plain 
shaking and dumping grates. One 
would possibly think that this is too 
simple an approach, but there is no 
better arrangement for more uniform 
air introduction than flat grates, every 
section of the bed obtains its air rela- 
tively unimpeded from below and 
when ashes are removed in the shak- 
ing, the ash bed is loosened all over. 

2. As the grates lay horizontal, not 
projecting upward as in the case of 
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the mushroom grate, ash thickness re- 
quired is at the minimum. When the 
ashes are drawn only an inch layer 
over the grates is necessary. The high 
resistance of the heavy ash bed is 
eliminated, and also the factor of var- 
iable resistance through differences in 
packing. While mushroom grates may 
be burned if the ashes drop unduly, 
this is unlikely to occur even though 
the fire comes to lay directly on the 
flat grates. 

3. Ash removal is definite. There 
are from two to eight sections of grate 
depending on the size of the gas pro- 
ducer. When drawing ashes the grates 
are mechanically shaken until a glow 
appears in the pit and a uniform ash 
bed prevails. As this operation is 
mechanized, it is readily and quickly 
accomplished. Ashes can be shaken 
out frequently, thus virtually com- 
pletely eliminating them as a factor 
of resistance or variability. Removal 
of the ashes from the pit can take 
place once a day for which a screw 
conveyor is provided. Discharge may 
be on to a truck for immediate dis- 
posal thus solving the ordinarily rath- 
er vexing ashing and ash disposal 
problem. 

4. The producer is conveniently 
equipped with small, tight, heat-re- 
sisting clinkering doors leading to the 
bed immediately above the grates. 
Even if the producer becomes tightly 
clinkered, through these doors all of 
the clinkers could be broken up as 
well as removed within half-hour. 

5. Through the low ash bed and for 
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other reasons of design, a very thick 
fuel bed becomes possible, from four 
to as high as seven feet if desirable. 
This permits more reliance on thick- 
ness of the bed than its temperature 
for reduction, and higher steam and 
carbon dioxide dissociation will be at- 
tained, closer to the equilibrium of 
gaseous reactions. By virtue of the 
thick bed straight feeding of coal 
without leveling devices becomes pos- 
sible. 

6. Due to the heavy bed, blow holes 
are unlikely and in addition due to the 
more complete reduction, gas tempera- 
tures are relatively lower. There is 
less cracking of the heavy hydro-car- 
bons, there is less soot and the gas 
when burning has a greater lumi- 
nosity. 

7. The positive ash removal, the 
ready removal of clinkers, if acciden- 
tally formed, together with the thick 
fuel bed would permit application of 
the producer to special processes. For 
example, for gas of low sulphur con- 
tent for critical metallurgical opera- 
tions. In such cases some lime would 
be fed with the coal to the producer. 
This lime would absorb much of the 
sulphur from the gas coming up 
through the bed. This of course would 
lower the clinkering temperature of 
the ash, but the endothermic agent, 
either steam or carbon dioxide, could 
be increased, and due to the great 
thickness of the bed a good gas made. 

The producer would also lend itself 
well to production of gas from coke, 
using oxygen rather than air. In this 


case the blast would be saturated with 
vapor to a much higher level which 
would be permissible as high steam 
reduction would be’ obtained due to 
the exceptional fuel bed thickness, If 
the producer should occasionally be- 
come clinkered, except for a relatively 
short interruption, it would not mat- 
ter. The thick fuel bed would also be 
of value since coke is a less reactive 
fuel. 

8. Originally this producer was 
built with a water sealed ash pit. A 
dry pit seems preferable, however, as 
dry ashes are far easier to handle by 
mechanical means. A screw conveyor 
is entirely satisfactory; it may either 
discharge ashes to an elevator and bin 
or the producer ash pit may be con- 
sidered a one day storage bin and the 
ashes loaded out once a day directly 
to a truck. 

The ash pit is equipped with suit- 
able doors of the sealed type but they 
are for observation only when “ash- 
ing”; that is, when the grates are 
mechanically agitated. Ashing is con- 
tinued until a glow appears so this 
producer need not necessarily be test- 
ed by rod insertion for ash bed thick- 
ness. 

Ashing is accomplished by means 
of agitating the grates through an 
arm the stroke of which is induced by 
an eccentric. The eccentric stroke is 
adjustable to allow for variable na- 
ture of the ash which in some in- 
stances may be rather fine while in 
others quite coarse, requiring more of 
a dumping than sifting action. 
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Fig. 2: Integral type with each kiln having its own producer. Fig. 3: Cross section of integral, deep-fuel bed gas producer 
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Clinker doors in sufficient number 
to readily clear the entire area are 
puilt into the side and end walls lead- 
ing to a point immediately above the 
grates. The clinker doors for normal 
operation are merely a_ precaution 
which seldom would need to be resort- 
ed to. However, when the desire is for 
especially high grade gas, or for very 
high capacity, or if operation is to be 
with oxygen, then clinkering is more 
likely to occur and the convenient 
clinkering arrangement would allow 
operations which otherwise would not 
be possible. 

The producer, depending on the size, 
has either one, two or three feeders. 
The smallest has a round shell and is 
square in grate area, the larger have 
oval shells and oblong grate systems 
with grates which are multiples of the 
smaller unit. 

The feeders have counterweighted 
bells, which operate within a specially 
designed coal distributing neck. The 
stroke of the bell can by simple means 
be varied and thus coal thrown more 
to the middle or to the outer periph- 
ery of the respective circle charged by 
the particular feeder. The bell is op- 
erated by means of an air cylinder 
regulated by time clock mechanism 
synchronized with the operation of the 
above located twin coal shut-off sides. 
These operate in a manner to alse 
measure off the coal for the feed hop- 
per. 

Twin measuring and shut-off slides 
are located in the chute leading from 
the coal bin to the feeder. The pocket 
between acts as a coal measure. The 
amount of coal fed to the producer is 
regulated by the frequency of the 
charges through adjustments of the 
eycle-controlling time clock. The bell 
and the slides may also be operated by 
hand. Since one of the slides is always 
closed it acts as a gas seal for the very 
short period the bell is open. The feed- 
er has an access opening for cleaning 
of the bell, but this is seldom neces- 
sary since synchronization is such 
that fuel remains in the feeding hop- 
per a minimum length of time to avoid 
caking and sticking. 

There is a blower supplying air to 
the ash pit. For an endothermic agent, 
steam or carbon dioxide containing 
gas may be used. Hot waste gases con- 
taining CO. are quite suitable. In 
most cases a content of two to three 
per cent of CO» will effectively pre- 
vent clinkering. 


Hot Blast for Producer 

Producer efficiency is greatly in- 
creased if a hot blast is used. To op- 
trate with air preheated to 1000 deg. 
F. remains practical; the higher the 
initial temperature, the more energet- 
is the reduction reaction even 
though more of the endothermic agent 
needs to be used to avoid clinkering. 
Other Azbe patents cover means of 
obtaining preheated endothermic 
agent and preheated air for gas pro- 
ducer operation. 
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High Capacity Producer 


Capacity of the producer is a min- 
imum of 800 lbs. of coal per day per 
square foot area. The producer fed by 
the twin charging system as illustrat- 
ed would have a gasification capacity 
of 20 tons per day when operated con- 
tinuously and mechanically. It will 
gasify any lesser quantities by reduc- 
ing the ash pit pressure and may gas- 
ify more when conditions are favor- 
able. Producers of 10 tons of one basic 
unit size as well as 30 tons normal 
capacity rating, built up of three 
units, are also available. 

We do not wish to be so presumptu- 
ous as to intimate that the gas produc- 
er here presented should be considered 
as worthy of entire replacement of the 
fully automatic high-capacity types. 
Often a centralized gas producer plant 
is to be preferred even though the use 
of long mains becomes necessary, as 
for example when a very large amount 
of gas is required at one point, or pos- 
sibly also when the only coal available 
shows extreme caking characteristics. 
Neither do we claim that this system 
has no faults. The selection of whether 
it should be one or the other depends 
on local conditions, on amount of gas 
required, and on whether integral op- 
eration is desired and many other fea- 
tures. 

An almost ideal application is pre- 
sented by Fig. 2, a large high capacity 
lime kiln of 40 to 75 ton daily output, 
integrally equipped with an Azbe pro- 
ducer. In such a case there is full and 
ready control over the amount of gas, 
little trouble with soot, and a mini- 
mum of sensible heat loss from the 
gas. Operation is simple enough so 
men can readily be trained for this 
operation. 

While the installation shown is ideal 
in the manner that the gas consuming 
unit has its own gas producing unit, 
if respective capacities demand, two 
or even three smaller units can be 
connected to one producer with the 
loss of regulating advantages. The 
smaller producer may be adopted to 
retain the integral advantages. 

The integral producer system is con- 
ducive to production of low sulphur 
content lime which is more suitable 
for critical metallurgical purposes. 

The greatest damage to lime in the 
kiln is not done by SO» but by H.S. 
Hydrogen sulphide combines with 
lime very readily. It enters the lime 
when calcination is complete but com- 
bustion is not; that is, in the lower 
sections of the kiln hot zone. 

It can be avoided to a certain ex- 
tent by drawing either with core or 
close to the core, that is, as soon as 
possible. However, some of the lime 
portion is always calcined before the 
rest. The smaller pieces therefore will 
always have the highest sulphur con- 
tent. 

Kiln time for lime should be short 
if low sulphur lime is demanded. The 
most logical way to reduce sulphur in 
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lime is to absorb HeS with lime before 
gas enters the kiln. To pass hot sooty 
gas through lime has its practical dif- 
ficulties; the only possible procedure 
is to feed lime with the coal, which 
method could also be used for absorp- 
tion of arsenic. 

It may seem that this would bring 
on clinkering difficulties, but it also 
may help the problem. Ash is supposed 
to clinker, but not to large clinkers. 
Very fine ash is troublesome, large 
clinkers are also, what is desired is a 
pebbled condition. A viscous melt is 
undesirable, lime reduces viscosity but 
also sharpens solidification which 
tends to globule formation. 

The amount of steam or CO» can be 
increased to lower the temperature of 
the oxidizing zone of the producer. 
However, this lowers the temperature 
of the reduction zone as well and so 
lowers both the quality of the gas as 
well as the producer capacity. This 
is particularly so in the case of nor- 
mal type mechanical producers of lim- 
ited active bed thickness. 


Government Market Booklet 

CONSOLIDATION of a series of de- 
tailed studies made by the business 
newspapers on federal, state and mu- 
nicipal markets of the nation has been 
made in a new 32-page booklet issued 
by the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
entitled “How to Sell to the Govern- 
ment.” Prepared as a guide to manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers, the 
booklet explains the nature of the 
various government markets, tells how 
to get on mailing lists for materials 
and products wanted, and gives in- 
structions on bidding and contract pro- 
cedures. It may be obtained from the 
Journal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, 
New York 15, N. Y., at a cost of 
fifty cents. 


Talc Company Operates 
Three Mills 


W. H. Loomis TALC CORPORATION 
now is operating three mills and three 
mines in the vicinity of Gouverneur, 
N. Y. No. 1 plant produces 60 tons of 
minus 325-mesh tale per 24 hrs.; No. 2 
plant produces 145 tons per day; and 
No. 3 plant, still being equipped, pro- 
duces 45 tons of finished material per 
day. A. P. Loomis is president of the 
company, R. F. Atkinson is vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, David G. 
Ryder is mine superintendent and C. 
E. Tibbits is mill superintendent. 


WAA Offers Fluorspar Mill 


Wark ASSETS ADMINISTRATION is of- 
fering the government-owned portion 
of the fluorspar mill at Northgate, 
Colo., for sale or lease. This mill, 70 
miles south of Laramie, Wyo., was 
operated by the Western Fluorspar 
Corp. Land, buildings, production ma- 
chinery and equipment are offered for 
sale or lease as a unit. Sealed bids 
from non-priority prospective pur- 
chasers will be received at the Denver 
WAA office. 
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Gypsum 


General view of plaster mill and wallboard pliant near Sydney, Australia 


AUSTRALIA’S | 
New Gypsum Wallboard Plant 


Concord Plaster Mills, a division of Colonial 


Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., erects wallboard 


plant at Concord West, Sydney, Australia 


N INDUSTRY new to Australia was 

launched recently by Concord 
Plaster Mills, a Division of the Colon- 
ial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., when a 
gypsum wallboard plant was erected 
at Concord West, Sydney. The new 
factory, which has a total floor area 
of 90,000 sq. ft., will produce approxi- 
mately 20 million square feet of wall- 
board per annum, and, in addition, 
will supply plaster of various grades 


*Building Materials Division of The Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. 
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to the fibrous plaster, building, and 
other trades, 

Gypsum is obtained from the com- 
pany’s leases in western New South 
Wales where very extensive deposits 
exist. It occurs mainly as gypsite,. al- 
though a certain amount of crystal 
gypsum is also obtained. The deposits 
are generally from 4 to 6 ft. deep 


with 1 to 3 ft. overburden which is 
removed by bulldozer. The gypsum 
itself is also excavated by bulldozers, 
which then load the material up 
ramps on to 15-ton transport trucks. 
These trucks (or lorries as they are 
called “down-under”) transport the 
material approximately 17 miles to 
the railway siding where, if possible, 
it is dumped directly off loading plat- 
forms into railway cars. If cars are 
not immediately available, the gypsum 
rock is dumped on to a stockpile and 
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Looking down wallboard forming conveyor to the right with dryer to the left 
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reclaimed later by a portable Barber- 
Greene bucket elevator and a truck. 

On arrival at the factory in Sydney 
after a rail trip of 485 miles, the rail- 
way cars are unloaded by an overhead 
grab. This delivers the material into 
a hopper feeding an elevator and 
over-head belt conveyor which runs 
the length of the gypsum storage 
building. 


Unusual Raw Storage Facilities 


Holding approximately 8000 tons of 
gypsum, the gypsum storage building 
is approximately 300 ft. long by 42 ft. 
span. Side walls, 20 ft. high, are built 
to act as a retaining wall for the gyp- 
sum, while roof truss members have 
been eliminated by the use of concrete 
arch construction for the roof bents. 
The building is, in effect, one large 
bin. Running lengthwise in the center 
of the building and below the floor in 
a tunnel is a belt conveyor to feed the 
gypsum from storage into the plant. 
This conveyor is fed by means of holes 
in the floor of the storage building 
which are spaced at regular intervals. 
The recovery of gypsum is by gravity 
through the floor openings on to the 
belt conveyor. If the gypsum does not 
run well, as, for example, when it is 
damp, a drag line scraper assists by 
bringing the material to the openings 
in the floor. 

Material on the belt conveyor is 
discharged to a bucket elevator which 
takes the gypsum to the grinding 
plant. Screw conveyors then transport 
the ground gypsum to bins feeding 
calcining kettles. In the kettles 75 per 
cent of the water of crystallization is 
boiled off at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 300 deg. F. The rate of boiling 
and the final temperature are care- 
fully controlled by instruments to 
insure a uniform product. 

After calcining, the plaster is 
dropped into hot pits and is subse- 
quently reground and carefully grad- 
ed and then conveyed into packing 
bins where it is bagged for sale as 
plaster, or alternately, it goes to a 
large storage bin for feeding the 
gypsum wallboard plant. Special plas- 
ters for dental and medical purposes, 
as well as hardwall plasters and pot- 
tery plasters, are also prepared and 


packed in special containers for de- 
livery, 


Wallboard Manufacture 

For the manufacture of gypsum 
wallboard, the plaster is fed from the 
storage bin by screw conveyor at a 
carefully controlled rate which is gov- 
erned by a variable speed drive on 
the conveyor. Accelerator or retarder 
is added to the plaster at this stage 
and the whole given a thorough diy 
mx in order to give the mixture the 
setting time required for the gypsum 
wallboard process. Also added are 
chemicals to aerate the plaster and 
thus give a lighter board without ap- 
Preciable decrease in strength. 


GYPSUM 








Gypsum storage building with overhead belt conveyor to distribute material. Note unusual reinforced 
concrete construction of the building 


After thorough dry mixing, the 
material is dropped into special mix- 
ers where sufficient water is added to 
give a mixed plaster of thick cream- 
like consistency. This slurry is then 
fed on to a continuously moving sheet 
of special multi-ply chip board which 
forms one surface of the board. A 
second continuous sheet of paper 
comes down on to the top of the plas- 
ter slurry and this paper forms the 
other surface of the board. The two 
sheets of paper with plaster core are 
then drawn forward between two rolls 
which are set to give the correct board 


thickness. At the same time the edges 
of the bottom paper are turned up 
and wrapped over and then glued to 
the top paper to give sealed edges to 
the board. As the combined board 
emerges continuously from the form- 
ing rolls, it is carried forward on a 
long supporting belt known as a set- 
ting belt. The length of this belt is 
sufficient to give the plaster core time 
to set. 

At this stage it is worth mentioning 
that the special chip board used in 
making the gypsum wallboard is man- 
ufactured in Australia. It has a pleas- 





Rotary dryer for handling wet gypsum 
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GYPSUM 


Packing plaster in bags. Note short conveyor and pallet for handling bags by truck 


ing, glazed, ivory top surface and 
comes in rolls approximately 48 in. in 
diameter. 

Reverting to the manufacturing 
process. At the end of the setting belt 
is a knife which automatically and 
continuously cuts off separate boards 
of given length from the moving sheet 
of board. Immediately a length is cut 
off, that board is accelerated to get it 
away from the remainder of the mov- 
ing sheet. It is passed on to a transfer 
table which transports it at right 
angles ready for feeding into a multi- 


deck steam-heated roller dryer where 
the excess water is evaporated from 
the sheet. As the bottom surface as 
formed is looked upon as the final 
face of the board, during transfer to 
the dryer all boards are automatically 
turned completely over so that they 
will run through the dryer on the 
back side and thus save possible dam- 
age to the face. 

The dryer is of the roller deck type 
divided in its length into two air cir- 
culating systems, and the boards are 
fed in automatically by means of a 


Wallboard stacked by electric fork lift truck 


tipple. When making 4 ft. wide board, 
two boards are fed into the dryer 
side by side, and when making 8 ft. 
wide board, three boards are fed in 
side by side. The dryer is steam heat- 
ed with finned heaters in the upper 
circulating duct and with re-heating 
coils throughout the length of the 
dryer under all decks. 

At the end of the dryer, the boards 
pass through a cooling and unloading 
section and are then stacked on pal- 
lets and handled in the warehouse by 
Australian-made battery-operated 
high lift fork stacking trucks. 

In the warehouse all boards are 
carefully inspected and rejected if not 
up to standard. The finished boards 
are placed face to face and each pair 
of boards is clipped at the ends by 
gummed tape. Boards are thus shipped 
in pairs, each pair being held rigidly 
together by the gummed tape at the 
ends. 

Delivery is partly by road and part- 
ly by rail. Trucks are loaded by means 
of the fork lift trucks, pallets holding 
2-ton weight of board being placed on 
the trucks for loading railway cars, 


a siding has been constructed right 
(Continued on page 126) 


Left: Typical dust collector installation 
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Outline 1948 Agstone Program 


at Ohio 


NDER AUSPICES of Ohio State Uni- 
U versity, the annual Ohio Lime Con- 
ference was held December 19 at the 
State Office building, Columbus, Ohio. 
With about 65 in attendance, chiefly 
quarry operators and spreader-truck 
fleet owners, the meeting followed a 
well planned program covering the 
use of agricultural limestone from the 
consumer’s or farmer’s viewpoint. 

RoperT MILES, Ohio Production and 
Marketing Administration office, out- 
lined the 1948 A.A.A. program as it 
would affect agricultural limestone 
producers, spreaders and users. Over 
85 per cent of the 2 million tons 
spread on Ohio farms in 1946 was 
applied with the cooperation of the 
A.A.A. aS an approved practice, but 
5 million tons of agricultural lime- 
stone need to be applied to Ohio farms 
each year for maximum production of 
sound, healthful food, according to the 
local P.M.A. office. Mr. Miles said that 
in 1948 the state A.A.A. will have only 
about 40 per cent as much money to 
distribute for all approved farm prac- 
tices as in 1946 and 1947. This will 
mean a lowering of credit rates of 15 
to 20 cents per ton under the 1947 
figure. 





Meeting 


Mr. Miles pointed out that in the 
past as high as 40 to 50 per cent of 
total A.A.A. allotments had gone to 
farms spreading agricultural lime- 
stone as one out of a possible 22 ap- 
proved practices. The foregoing fig- 
ures only apply to the Staie of Ohio, 
but in general, the remaining 47 states 
will follow the same pattern. Mesh 
specifications will be the same in 1948 
as in 1947. 

To open the program, plans for re- 
vamping agricultural research and ed- 
ucation at the Agricultural College of 
Ohio State University were outlined 
by J. Wood who pinch-hit for Dean 
Rummell. Following Mr. Wood, agri- 
cultural agents from two Ohio coun- 
ties gave their impressions of the 
farmer’s acceptance of agricultural 
limestone; and what might be done to 
increase state consumption. 

G. A. HUMMON, Norwalk county 
agent, said that in his opinion the 
most important single thing that could 
be done to help break down farmer 
resistance was closer grading or finer 
grinding of agricultural limestone. He 
felt that more stone should be offered 
that would grade 100 per cent passing 
8- or 10-mesh. Mr. Hummon continued 





Above: Panel discussion group. Left to right: Walter H. Kline, Stone Products Co., Piqua; Edward 

eli, Carbon Limestone Co., Youngstown; Vernon Angevine, Patasco and G. H. Lorenz, Fresno, 

both dealers and spreaders; S. G. Huber, Ohio State University; and Clarence Jackman, Wauseon, 

Ohio, dealer and spreader. Below: Geo. Mintz, manager; L. H. Rathbun, sales supervisor; and Lorry 
Dye, field representative, Michigan Limestone G Chemical Co. 
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by saying that there was a marked 
tendency to switch to bagged lime- 
stone because the farmer found this 
form was more consistently graded. 
W. A. BARNHARDT, Zanesville county 
agent, introduced his remarks with 
the statement that present pastures 
are less than one-quarter as efficient 
because of the constant drain of min- 
erals from them over the years. The 
main step to be taken in rectifying 
this deficiency, he continued, is the 
liberal use of agricultural limestone. 

Mr. Barnhardt emphasized that ad- 
dition of agricultural limestone to 
farm land was just as important as 
proper drainage; and that all agstone 
producers had an unpaid salesman in 
the form of every county agent in the 
state. It was pointed out in this sec- 
tion of the meeting that the increase 
in the use of agricultural limestone 
by farmers was chiefly due to the 
A.A.A. program and the chance it 
gave farmers to test for themselves 
benefits to be derived from this phase 
of proper soil care. In 1931, 168,073 
tons of agricultural limestone were 
used on Ohio farms; in 1940, the fifth 
year of A.A.A. participation, the fig- 
ure had jumped to 813,875 tons; and 
in 1946, the figure was 2,154,236 tons, 
for an increase of over 12 times in 15 
years. 

Following lunch, a panel discussion 
was held, with questions from the 
floor, on the subject of possible im- 
provements in the manner of hauling 
and spreading agricultural limestone. 
An important point brought out was 
that in hauling finely ground or pul- 
verized agricultural limestone from 
quarry to spreading point, some steps 
must be taken to keep it from blowing 
off the truck. It was pointed out that 
a dry load of pulverized material may 
lose as much as 90 lb. per mile of 
travel on a windy day. In addition to 
loss to the purchaser, agencies main- 
taining roads and streets objected to 
such a layer of dust. Two means are 
at hand for stopping this loss: either 
covering the load with a tarpaulin of 
sufficient weight so that there will be 
no whipping, or thoroughly wetting 
the top of the load. 

In this same discussion it was 
brought out that a single price for 
“limestone spread on the ground” was 
meeting with less resistance in some 
districts than a price broken down to 
its component parts showing that 
hauling and spreading were by far 
the greatest part of total price. Prin- 
cipal part of this discussion had to do 
with types of spreaders and trucks. It 
was the general consensus that 4- or 
6-wheel drive trucks were the answer; 
as it was brought out by those who 
were using army equipment that such 
drives made hill spreading much eas- 
ier. One producer had obtained good 
results with army half-tracks in hilly 
New York state. The assembly was 
cautioned, however, against buying 
orphaned army equipment. 

The final discussion of the after- 
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Agricultural Limestone Producers 
Meet with Soil Conservation 
Officials and Legislators 


National Agricultural Limestone Association con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., hears about Soil 
Conservation Program, car supply, and freight rates 


T ITS THIRD annual meeting in 

Washington, D. C., January 14 
and 15, the National Agricultural 
Limestone Association voted an in- 
creased scale of dues and budgeted for 
an enlarged program of activities in 
1948. Attendance at this convention, 
held again at the Statler Hotel, to- 
taled 221, exclusive of guests from 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
invited senators and congressmen 
serving on the federal agricultural ap- 
propriations committee. 

The convention was patterned along 
the lines of the 1947 meeting in that 
prominent officials of the Department 
of Agriculture were featured speakers 
and keynote banquet speeches were 
delivered by members of Congress 
particularly qualified to discuss prob- 
lems concerned with agriculture. Rail- 
way car supply, freight rates and a 
technical presentation of the results 
accruing from the application of lim- 
ing materials to the soil were dis- 
cussed by qualified speakers and the 
1948 and 1949 soil conservation ap- 
propriations and programs were con- 
sidered. 


New officers of the Association, 
elected at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, are as follows: H. C. Gray, 
secretary-treasurer, Standard Paving 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., president; John M. 
Deely, president, Lee Lime Corp., Lee, 
Mass., vice-president; Harry E. Bat- 
tin, Jr., vice-president, Callanan Road 
Improvement Co., So. Bethlehem, 
N. Y., treasurer; and Robert M. Koch, 
Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary. 

The following Board of Directors 
was elected: Arthur Alvis, Butler, 
Mo.; A. R. Armbrust, Fayette Lime- 
stone Co., Washington C. H., Ohio; 
H. E. Battin, Jr., Callanan Road Im- 
provement Co., S. Bethlehem, N. Y.; 
C. R. Binkley, Binkley Bros. & Ober, 
Dry Run, Penn.; A. M. Blumer, San 
Francisco, Calif.; C. A. Broecker, 
Newton County Stone Co., Kentland, 
Ind.; W. J. Clark, Munnsville Lime- 
stone Corp., Munnsville, N. Y.; J. V. 
Clisham, The Arundel Corp., Balti- 
more, Md.; W. H. Cox, Jr., Jesse Allen 
Lime Co., Nashville, Tenn.; J. M. 
Deely, Lee Lime Corp., Lee, Mass.; 
C. W. Duff, Avon Bend Lime Marl, 


H. C. Gray, president, N.A.L.A. 


Charles Town, W. Va.; J. W. Etchi- 
son, Etchison Stone Co., Casey, IIL; 
N. G. Farber, Farber White Lime- 
stone Co., Franklin, N. J.; Leonard 
Fry, Fry Coal & Stone Co., Mercers- 
burg, Penn.; H. C. Gray, Standard 
Paving Co., Tulsa, Okla.; C. P. Haun, 
Franklin Limestone Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Earl Heckathorn, Stuntz-Yeo- 
man Co., Inc., Delphi, Ind.; W. E. 
Horne, Limestone Products Corp., 
Newton, N. J.; Joe Howard, Ozark, 
Mo.; George D. Jastram, Conklin 
Limestone Co., Canaan, Conn.; John 
C. Jeffrey, Parma, Mich.; H. W. 
Lamb, Grove City Limestone Co., 
Branchton, Penn.; Erwin Lanning, 
Lanning Lime Co., Oswego, Kan.; 
Richard Lutz, The Lutz Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis.; D. L. McCullough, Alabama 


Board of Directors, N.A.L.A. Standing, left to right: C. W. Duff, Avon Bend Lime Marl, Charlies Town, W. Va.; Ralph Nolan, Nolan Stone Co., Rome, 
N. Y.; M. J. Wurtenberger, Frontier Stone Products, Lockport, N. Y.; Charles Rich, Swenton Lime Works, Swanton, Vt.; Earl Heckathorn, Stuntz- 
Yeoman, Inc., Delphi, Ind. (tall mon in back); John C. Jeffrey, Parma, Mich.; Richard Mayleas, Patterson Limestone Products, New York, N. Yi 
H. W. Lamb, Grove City Limestone Co., Brancton, Penn.; N. G. Farber, Farber White Limestone Co., Franklin, N. J.; W. J. Clark, Munnsville Limestone 
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Corp., Munnsville, N. Y.; W. E. Horne, Limestone Products Corp., Newton, N. J.; D. U. Smith, D. U. Smith & Bro., Ashley Falls, Mass.; A. R. Armbrust, 

Fayette Limestone Co., Washington C. H., Ohio; Seated, left to right: Joe Howard, Ozark, Mo.; J. B. Mount, Maymead Lime Co., Shouns, Tenn.; J. es 

Clisham, The Arundel Corp., Baltimore, Md.; C. A. Munz, Eastern Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y.; H. C. Gray, Standard Paving Co., Tulsa, Okle.; 
E. M. Prettyman, Annville Stone Co., Conshohocken, Penn.; and R. M. Seifried, National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
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At the speakers’ table, from left to right: Robert M. Koch, secretary; Ralph Nolan, Nolan Stone Co.; Mr. Callahan, Association of American Railroads; 
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H. C. Gray, Standard Paving Co.; Mr. Nash, Association of American Railroads; C. A. Munz, Eastern Rock Products, Inc.; D. U. Smith, D. U. Smith & 
Bro.; Thomas Ayers, Conservation Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A.; E. M. Prettyman, Annville Stone Co.; A. W. Manches- 


Aggregate Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Richard Mayleas, Patterson Lime- 
stone Products Co., New York, N. Y.; 
J. B. Mount, Maymead Lime Co., 
Shouns, Tenn.; C. A. Munz, Eastern 
Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y.; 
Norbert Neuheisel, Neuheisel Lime 
Works, Eau Claire, Wis.; Ralph No- 
lan, Nolan Stone Co., Rome, N. Y.; 
Joe O’Brien, O’Brien Rock Crusher, 
St. Paul, Kan.; Perry Pederson, Pe- 
derson Bros., Harmony, Minn.; E. M. 
Prettyman, Annville Stone Co., Con- 
shohocken, Penn.; Knott Rankin, 
Rockland - Rockport Lime Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Me.; Charles Rich, Swanton 
Lime Works, Inc., Swanton, Vt.; Fred 
Roberts, Evans-Roberts, Inc., Norris- 
town, Penn.; B. T. Scharbach, Sand 
and Stone, Inc., Standish, Mich.; R. 
M. Seifried, National Lime & Stone 
Co., Findlay, Ohio; Vincent Shea, Al- 
lied Minerals, Inc., W. Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Dermot Shemwell, Armena 
Lime Mine & Farms, Inc., Albany, 
Ga.; D. U. Smith, D. U. Smith & Bro., 
Ashley Falls, Mass.; E. T. Spidle, 
Montgomery Limestone Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; T. H. Stafford, Vermarco 
Lime Co., Proctor, Vt.; Paul Thesen, 
Black White Limestone Co., Quincy, 
Ill.; M. J. Wurtenberger, Frontier 
Stone Products, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

The Executive Committee is com- 
prised of President H. C. Gray and 
the following Directors: A. R. Arm- 
brust, Washington C. H., Ohio; N. G. 
Farber, Franklin, N. J.; Earl Hecka- 
thorn, Delphi, Ind.; E. M. Prettyman, 
Conshohocken, Penn.; B. T. Schar- 
bach, Standish, Mich.; R. M. Seifried, 
Findlay, Ohio; Vincent Shea, W. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

President Gray named the following 
Directors to the Legislative Commit- 
tee: J. V. Clisham, Baltimore, Md.; 
J. M. Deely, Lee, Mass. (chairman) ; 
C. P. Haun, Nashville, Tenn.; Earl 
Heckathorn, Delphi, Ind.; Joe How- 
ard, Ozark, Mo.; B. T. Scharbach, 
Standish, Mich.; D. U. Smith, Ashley 
Falls, Mass. 

Regional Vice-Presidents are as fol- 
lows: Northeast Region—C. A. Munz, 
Utiea, N. Y.; North Central Region— 
R. M. Seifried, Findlay, Ohio; East 
Central Region—J. B. Mount, Shouns, 
Tenn.; Southern Region—D. L. Mc- 
Cullough, Birmingham, Ala.; Western 

on—A. M. Blumer, San Francis- 
C0, Calif. 


ter, U.S.D.A. 


The Association has practically dou- 
bled in size since the midsummer 
board meeting and new membership 
is just short of 300. Largest repre- 
sentation is in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York State and Wisconsin, with 
some 110 members. Production in 36 
states is represented in the member- 
ship. As a result of the rapid rate of 
growth, membership of the Board of 
Directors has been increased from 25 
to 45 in order to promote more effec- 
tively the affairs of the Association. 

CLARENCE A. MUNZ, Eastern Rock 
Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y., president 
of the Association, presided for the 
opening session which was the busi- 
ness meeting. 

Following his calling of the meeting 
to order and the reading of the min- 
utes for the 1947 meeting, Secretary 
RoBerT M. KocuH gave his annual re- 
port covering principal activities of 
his office during 1947. 

Mr. Koch’s report covered the first 
year of operation since the establish- 
ment of a paid organization during 
which two principal activities had 
been emphasized. One was a concen- 
trated drive for membership; the oth- 
er, intensive activities in an effort to 
help keep the government conservation 
program going. He commented briefly 
on the fact that President Truman 
had very recently recommended to 





Congress that the soil conservation 
payments be returned to the $300 mil- 
lion annual figure for the fiscal year 
1949, which would return the program 
to the level from which it had been 
cut to $150 million for 1948. 

One of the activities nearing com- 
pletion at the time of this meeting 
was a mail survey of farmer opinion 
in each of 35 states where a member 
of Congress had, in the last session, 
voted against continuance of a sub- 
stantial government conservation pro- 
gram. Results of the survey are to be 
used in promotional efforts among 
Congressmen. 

Returns from this card question- 
naire were high and the results indi- 
cated that a range of 92 to 100 per 
cent of farmers disagreed with their 
Congressmen who had opposed the de- 
sired program. 

Mr. Koch intimated that there 
might be a tremendous program of 
application of liming materials the 
last half of 1948, depending upon 
Congress’ action, probably in late 
Spring or early Summer, on the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation for a $300 
million soil conservation program. 

He concluded with a summary of 
his travel activities during 1947. He 
had travelled into all states where 
there had been contract bidding and 
prepared abstracts of those contracts. 


Standing, left to right: C. W. Duff, Avon Bend Lime Marl; A. R. Armbrust, Fayette Limestone Co.; 
Ralph Nolan, Nolan Stone Co.; and Charles Rich, Swanton Lime Works; Seated, left to right: N. G. 
Farber, Farber White Limestone Co.; and John C. Jeffrey 
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John M. Deeley, Jr., new vice-president, N.A.L.A. 


Following the reading of the treas- 
urer’s report by Donald U. Smith, in 
which he detailed the expenditure of 
some $23,700 in 1947 and summed up 
the Association’s financial status, 
reports of standing committees were 
heard. 

The finance committee’s recommend- 
ed new scale of dues encompassed 
substantive increases for all size 
groups of producers, for truckers and 
associate members, and was later ap- 
proved. Until now, activities had been 
financed, mainly, by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

The committee that had been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors in 
1947 to consider whether or not an 
effort be made to secure percentage 
depletion for the industry reported 
that, in its opinion, there was a legit- 
imate case for the industry and that 
the Association undertake efforts in 
an attempt to secure such concession. 

It was the opinion of the committee 
that there might be a chance to secure 
an amendment to the bill passed by 
Congress in 1947, that granted per- 
centage depletion to certain other in- 
dustries. Among industries which are 
permitted percentage depletion is the 
phosphate industry (15 per cent). 

The committee on by-laws in pro- 
posing increasing membership of the 
Board of Directors from 25 to 45 
members, recommended that after 
1948, one-third of the Board be elected 
for one year, a second third for two 
years and the balance for three years, 
so that one-third of the total board 
will be up for election annually there- 
after. 


Long Range Agricultural 
Program 
H. C. Gray presided over the greet- 
ing luncheon at which DAVE Davip- 
SON, assistant administrator for pro- 
duction, Production and Marketing 
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Administration, 
featured speaker. 

Mr. Davidson’s talk was about the 
Department of Agriculture’s recom- 
mendations to Congress for long range 
agricultural programs with special 
emphasis on the Department’s recom- 
mendations for conservation pro- 
grams. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. David- 
son complimented the Association for 
its activities in connection with agri- 
cultural legislation in Congress, in the 
fight for adequate appropriations. 

In commenting on the testimony of 
the U.S.D.A. presented before the 
joint agriculture committee of Con- 
gress, he read briefly from a volum- 
inous report that was personally pre- 
sented by Secretary Anderson. Brief- 
ly, it pointed out that hope for sus- 
tained sound agriculture depends upon 
conservation. Of 420 million acres of 
land in production, half will be sub- 
ject to erosion at some time. Applica- 
tion of greater knowledge, marketing 
programs and acreage allotments are 
essential, it was pointed out in the 
report, in an appeal to Congress to 
adopt a goal of organized, sustained 
abundance as a national agricultural 
policy. 

The report plugged for more re- 
search and education in conservation 
practices ‘and for incentive payments 
in order to attain sound conservation. 
It advocated physical appraisal of 
every farm, to which the program 
would then be keyed. Emphasis would 
be on the soils which have been dam- 
aged the most. 

Mr. Davidson commented to consid- 
erable extent on the justification for 
making conservation payments to 
farmers even though farmers had had 
their greatest dollar volume year in 
history in 1947. He presented some 
very sound reasons why the liming 


U.S.D.A., was the 





Harry E. Battin, Jr., treasurer, N.A.L.A. 
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program should not be put off in the 
face of such apparent Prosperity 
among farmers. There are only 21, 
acres of soil available per capita ang 
the ratio will go down, he pointed out. 
Soil losses are of such magnitude that 
one-half million acres of land become 
unproductive each year, which igs 
rate that could, if not retarded, chal. 
lenge our position as a leading nation, 
It would be cheaper to practice cop. 
servation now, he said, in pointing out 
that we are not yet holding our own, 
He believes the public is becoming 
conservation conscious. 

Payments by the government for 
conservation practices are needed, he 
said, because something specific 
(money) is needed to convince a farm- 
er to adopt such practices. Further, 
many farmers cannot afford to do 
good farming. Tenant farmers are 
only interested in making all they can 
during a short period and do not have 
much incentive to lime soil they do not 
own. 

In justifying expenditures, Mr. Da- 
vidson pointed out that payments are 
not being continued for practices that 
have been accomplished and that pol- 
icy is to limit them to key practices 
and those that are urgent. Liming is 
one of the key conservation practices. 
Annual requirements according to re- 
vised estimates are for 61.5 million 
tons and the rate of application is 
still far short, at 25 million tons. 

Mr. Davidson strongly emphasized 
that conservation payments do not 
constitute a dole. In his opinion, the 
fact that farmers are interested to the 
extent of footing half the bill is evi- 
dence to the contrary. No politics are 
involved, he insisted, in commenting 
on the administration of the program 
in the field at the county and state 
levels. In conclusion, he said that 
needs figures show that expenditures 
in excess of a billion dollars annually 
for conservation are needed to accom- 
plish a real job. 

E. M. PRETTYMAN was chairman for 
the first afternoon session. 

ALLEN W. MANCHESTER, acting di- 
rector of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Programs Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
D.A., gave a very interesting presen- 
tation of the 1948 national agricultur- 
al conservation program and trends 
which are developing in the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

One trend is toward greater dele- 
gation of the decisions and the han- 
dling of the program to state commit- 
tees which, he pointed out, provides 
greater flexibility than an entirely 
federally - administered program, 10 
filling the needs within a given state. 
This plan also fixes responsibility at 
levels, which is instrumental to more 
thoroughness in administering the 
program. Timing is becoming essel- 
tially a deal between the producer and 
state committees. 

In Mr. Manchester’s opinion, the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Left to right: W. M. Barbee, Gibsonburg Lime Co.; John C. Jeffrey; B. T. Scharbach, Sand and 
Stone, Inc.; and H. C. Gray, Standard Paving Co. 


practice of assisting farmers on the 
basis of prior approval, whereby a 
program is worked out for each farm- 
er according to his specific needs, is 
the biggest forward step yet made in 
carrying out the program. 

These individual deals, as he termed 
them, may slow the issuance of orders 
somewhat but they are instrumental 
to more effective use of the money, and 
close working with farmers on an in- 
dividual basis provides the opportun- 
ity to put across to the farmer the 
necessity that he also practice con- 
servation practices other than liming. 

The share of costs for conservation 
practices borne by the government 
continues downward year by year and, 
according to Mr. Manchester, the rec- 
ords show that the number of farmers 
under the program is growing less. 
Evidently, the smaller, poorer farm- 
ers are the ones to drop out when 
costs to them increase. The predic- 
tion was made that 57 per cent of the 
cost of liming materials (the material 
itself exclusive of transportation and 
spreading) would be borne by the gov- 
ernment in 1948, which compares with 
67 per cent in 1947, or a reduction of 
16 per cent. 

In his comments on the reduced 
1948 budget, reduced from $300 mil- 
lion in 1947 to $150 million, Mr. Man- 
chester said that about $102 million 
would be available for allocation to 
the states as compared to $211 million 
in 1947, after accounting for all the 
expenses in the handling of the pro- 
gram. His guess is that 60 per cent 
as much liming materials would be 
purchased under the government pro- 
gram in 1948 as in 1947 because of the 
reduction in funds available. In this 
estimate he took into the account the 
fact that the government would pay 
16 per cent less of the cost of a ton of 
material and also that in some states 
the purchase of liming materials 
would not be reduced as much as 
would other conservation practices. 
Otherwise his estimate would have 
been more nearly a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in tonnage to be purchased under 
the program. He expressed the hope 
that more farmers would purchase 
liming materials outside the program. 

Funds will, of course, be allocated 
according to states on the basis of 
needs and therefore a flat prediction 






of relative tonnage nationally, com- 
paring 1948 to 1947, can only be an 
average. 

Mr. Manchester defined conserva- 
tion as a practice for keeping the soil 
in such condition that it can meet the 
maximum demands to be imposed at 
any time. It is a “system” of farming 
that must be practiced continually, 
and liming is but a part of it. 

Following completion of his talk, 
a very important question was asked 
of Mr. Manchester, as to whether pro- 
ducers should proceed on the basis of 
60 per cent of 1947 volume in making 
deliveries or continue accelerated 
rates of delivery. Mr. Manchester re- 
plied that it would be preferable to 
the government that liming materials 
be delivered as quickly as farmers 
want it and, he reminded, the law pro- 
vides that deliveries can be started on 
the 1949 program late next Summer. 
And, of course, there is a possibility 
of having the 1948 program restored 
to a higher figure, by amendment, 
which could greatly accelerate de- 
mands on the industry later this year. 


Results from Liming 


Dr. ROBERT E. YODER, principal 
agronomist, Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Wooster, Ohio, in his 
talk, ““Research Results in Use of Ag- 
ricultural Liming Material,” showed a 
number of slides to illustrate farming 
practices, dollar returns from liming 
with various types and fineness of 
material for principal crops, needs, 
etc. 

Ohio is now applying liming mate- 
rials at the rate of one and one-half 
million tons annually, a figure which 
is required for soil maintenance only. 

In discussing farming practices gen- 
erally, Dr. Yoder mentioned the seri- 
ous rate of soil depletion and, he said, 
that five states had to produce most of 
the heavy crop demands imposed by 
the war, because they were the only 
states that had the soil able to do the 
job. The amount of sod-crops must be 
increased in relation to row crops, he 
said, in pointing to ratios prevailing 
today that constitute harmful prac- 
tice insofar as conservation of our 
soils is concerned. 

Db. U. SMITH presided over the 
morning session, January 15, devoted 
to papers on the long range limestone 
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needs, the status of freight car supply 
and freight rate increases. 

Speaking on the subject of “Our 
Long Range Limestone Needs,” THom- 
AS L. Ayers, Chief of the Division of 
Program Planning, Agricultural Con- 
servation Programs Branch, Produe- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U.S.D.A., emphasized the over-all con- 
servation needs of the nation, of which 
liming is only a part and the need for 
having certain other practices ae- 
complished in order that liming be 
effective. 

The immediate need features of 
liming the soil should be forgotten, he 
said, and all efforts be concentrated 
on the long pull requirements—a con- 
tinuing program. Liming materials 
were needed whether we had a war 
or not, he said to emphasize his point. 
New estimates for annual require- 
ments for liming materials, now based 
on long range considerations, have 
increased the figure some 20 per cent 
over the 52 million tons figure until 
recently considered the goal. 

Needs figures depend upon the ap- 
plication of the other basic conserva- 
tion practices such as application of 
phosphates, etc. He stressed this by 





- mentioning how the application of 


liming materials, under certain con- 
ditions, not only would not yield good 
results but actually may be harmful. 

Mr. Ayers looks upon soil conserva- 
tion with government funds as an in- 
vestment in soils by non - farmers, 
rather than as a plan to benefit farm- 
ers as such. Committeemen are trus- 
tees, according to his reasoning, who 
take funds supplied by non-farmers 
and apply them so that these same 
non-farmers will benefit. 

In concluding, he urged producers 
to make a contribution to the program 
over-all by lending their influence to 
farmers to see that they do every- 
thing required for adequate soil con- 
servation. Planning with local com- 
mittees would be a step in that direc- 
tion. 

D. U. Smith, in commenting on this 
suggestion, said that the industry 
must get on the same footing at the 
state level as it now has with the agri- 
cultural officials in Washington. 


Car Supply 


W. E. CALLAHAN, Association of 
American Railroads, in clarifying the 
status of supply of freight cars, out- 
lined the reasons why there had been 
shortages in 1947 and predicted a 
marked improvement in the situation 
just ahead. 

A total of close to 50 million cars 
loaded in 1947 was 714 per cent great- 
er than in 1946 and the ton mile fig- 
ures in 1947 were among the three 
biggest years in history. Heavy ore, 
coal, wheat and construction materials 
movements plus great demands for 
cars in connection with the export 
program were factors responsible for 
the car shortage. Over-all shortages 

(Continued on page 120) 














hown here is a General Motors Diesel-powered 

Bay City *4 yard shovel. It’s doing the toughest 
part of a pipe-trench job—amile after mile of 6’ by 
12’ trench—cutting through wet sand, swamp 
mud, pulling stumps, digging in the roughest kind 
of terrain. 


Taking jobs like this in stride is everyday work 
for GM Diesel-powered equipment. The 2-cycle 


Yager and Sons, Beaverton, Michigan, call 
the 3-cylinder GM Series 71 Diesel that 
powers this shovel “‘just about the best power 
we've ever used.”’ Inset shows Mr. Fay Y ager, 
in charge of the shovel operation, who says, 
“You fellows just don’t boast enough about 
that GM Diesel engine.”’ 


GM Diesel gives instant response to widely fluc- 
tuating power demands, operates on low-cost fuel, 
and delivers long, economical service. 


No wonder so many operators rely on GM Diesel 
power to help them trim costs on close-figured 
contracts. You, too, will find it pays to specify 
GM Diesels for repowering old equipment or when 
buying new. Write today for complete details. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
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were as high as 225,000 cars in a sin- 
gle week and as much as 90,000 open 
top cars a week. 

In 1947, 57,400 new freight cars 
went into service but 65,700 cars 
(many obsolete and not serviceable) 
went out of service. Before the war, 
the new car rate was 100,000 annual- 
ly. Mr. Callahan hopes and believes 
that 120,000 to 140,000 new cars will 
become available during 1948. Some 
55,000 gondolas and hopper cars were 
on order as of January 1. Exporta- 
tion of railroad cars is to be stopped 
until domestic needs are filled. 


Freight Rates 

WALTER J. KELLY, traffic manager, 
Association of American Railroads, 
explained the necessity for freight 
rate increases. Freight rates were at 
the same level in 1945 as before the 
war, and labor wage rate increases 
were the main reason for recent in- 
creases_in rates granted. 

Reception—Banquet 

Some 20 senators and congressmen 
were guests of the Association at a 
reception and banquet which was 
highlighted by two very excellent 
speeches by representatives of Con- 
gress who very obviously have the in- 
terests of farmers at heart. 

The speakers were Senator GEORGE 
A. AIKEN of Vermont and Represent- 
ative STEPHEN PACE of Georgia who 
spoke on “Perpetuating Our Agricul- 
tural Production” and “Our Farm 
Problems,” respectively. 

Senator Aiken as chairman of a 
Senate Sub-Committee on Agriculture 
and Congressman Pace as a member 
of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, studying long range agricultural 
policy, recently completed hearings 
throughout the country to get first 
hand reactions of farmers in regard 
to farm problems. Both talks were 
inspirational and left us with the im- 
pression that farmers and the agricul- 
tural limestone industry are to go 
forward, if their convictions are sup- 
ported in Congress. 

Senator Aiken told briefly of his 
observations in his travels and said 
that the conservation funds must be 
restored to the higher level, at this 
session of Congress. He had made his 
trip by air and had had good oppor- 
tunity to observe the damaging effects 


Left to right: C. A. Prall, Rush County Stone Co.; Rep. Noble Joh of Indi 
D. U. Smith G Bro.; H. P. Fraubiger, Warsaw Coal G Limestone Co.; Earl Heckathorn, Stuntz- 
Yeoman, Inc. 
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of erosion over the country. Our rate 
of population increase and the fact 
that half of the world is going hungry 
will, in his opinion, require the Unit- 
ed States to double its agricultural 
production by 1970 and, eventually, 
this country will itself need all the 
agricultural products it can possibly 
produce. In measuring the income of 
farmers, he said that no allowance is 
given the farmer for soil depletion 
and the nation should provide allow- 
ance to the farmer, who is in effect 
selling soil. 

Congressman Pace reported that 
everybody he came in contact with on 
his trip wanted an adequate soil con- 
servation program. The need, he said, 
is to provide means in this Congress 
to stabilize agriculture, to give pro- 
tection to the producers of food. In 
this country, depletion of soils has 
been progressing far faster than in 
any nation in history and if continued 
at that rate for another century and a 
half the United States could become a 
“has been” among nations. He advo- 
cates a strong conservation program, 
adequate support for prices, an ade- 
quate program for crop insurance and 
making farming sufficiently attractive 
to keep would-be good farmers on the 
farms. 


Addition to 
“Caribbean Gold” 


WALTER ERNST, superintendent of 
the San Juan plant for two years 
from 1938, was not mentioned in con- 
nection with this plant in the article 
“Cement, the New Caribbean Gold,” 
appearing in the December issue, 
Rock PrRopucts. This was an over- 
sight, as Mr. Ernst was instrumental 
in starting operation of the plant, and 
in building an operating organization 
chiefly with Puerto Rican labor. 


Pavement Yardage 

AWARDS of concrete pavement for 
December and for the calendar year 
1947: 


Square Yards Awarded 


During During 
Dec. 1947 Year 1947 
Roads 1,678,374 21,763,459 
Streets and Alleys 850,978 14,551,207 
Airports 123,809 1,582,552 
Total 2,653,161 37,897,218 








; D. U. Smith, 
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Permissible Underground 
Multiple-Shot Blasting 


A PERMISSIBLE multiple-shot blast. 
ing unit capable of firing 10 detona- 
tors connected in series has been de. 
veloped by the Bureau of Mines, and 
found safe for use in underground 
coal or other mines where natural gas. 
air mixture is as high as 8 per cent. 
A 4-volt cap-light battery provides the 
source of energy for this unit. A copy 
of Report of Investigation 4136, “Yj. 
brator-type Multiple-shot Blasting 
Unit,” may be obtained free by writ- 
ing the Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Dust Collector Installed 


OHIO HYDRATE & SUPPLY Co., Wood- 
ville, Ohio, is completing installation 
of new lime dust collection equipment 
at its plant, according to Fred Wit- 
mer, Sr., president. Dust recovery will 
be from the hydrating mills and the 
bagging operation. The project was 
started a year ago, but was held up 
due to material shortages. 


Quarry Signs Needed 

PauL N. DOLL, manager, Missouri 
Limestone Producers Association, 
makes a worthwhile observation re- 
garding quarry signs in the Associa- 
tion news letter. He points out that 
too few quarries maintain adequate 
directional signs on the closest main 
highway. Mr. Doll says further that 
not only does a sign help farmers find 
the source of agricultural limestone, 
but a well painted sign is a constant 
reminder to the public that the quarry 
is nearby and ever ready to serve. 


Purchase Gravel Co. 


NEW LONDON SAND & GRAVEL CO., 
New London, Minn., formerly owned 
and operated by H. L. Wadell, has 
been purchased by a group headed by 
L. W. Hallett and J. A. Woodhall. The 
firm will retain its same name and 
offices in Willmar. 


New Strata of Gravel 


LAYNE-WESTERN Co., Tecumseh, 
Neb., through drilling operations, dis- 
covered a strata of gravel north of 
that city believed to be from 30- to 
40-ft. thick and above the 100-ft. level. 
Samples have been taken to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for analysis. 


Install Dust Collectors 

P1quA STONE Propucts Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, in an attempt to eliminate 4 
limestone dust nuisance, has ordered 
two Type-N Roto-Clone collectors, 
Lawrence Townsend, general mana- 
ger, has announced. 


Quarry Purchased 

EvANS Quarry, Hot Springs, Kan., 
has been purchased by H. Eyrich of 
Custer. The quarry is well known 4 
a source of pink sandstone, and has 
supplied building stone for many local 
structures. 
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Clean Sands 









To do your specific job Wemco has available machines 
in various sizes and different designs to handle up to 
500 TPH. 





“Best in Sand Preparation Machines” 





Wemco Sand Preparation Machines are produc- 
ing clean, dry sands. Clean sands, free of excess 
moisture, lower your production costs because: 


a/Sands Meet Specifications... 


no rejected lots—the inherent design gives you the 
required settling, separating and washing action. 
Steady, trouble-free production of clean, dry sands 
eliminates the danger of entire production lots. being 
rejected. 


b/Operation is Automatic... 
Reduced attendance costs, low horsepower require- 
ments, long life of wearing parts, and “lubricated-for- 
life” bearings keep operating costs to a minimum. 





California Rock and Gravel Herndon Rock Products plant of 

ompany uses two No. 48% and Stewart and Nuss, Inc. uses a 
me No. 7% Wemca Sand Prepa- No. 60 Wemco Sand Prepara- 
‘ation Machines. tion Machine. 


reduce your costs! 


USE THE WEMCO SAND PREPA- 


RATION MACHINE TO ANSWER 
YOUR PROBLEMS OF 









1. Dewatering 
2. Preliminary sand cleaning 
3. Beneficiation—control of fines 


4. Beneficiation—control of 
aalselielaamanelaitelals 


Ma lelaleMaalelalhiclaitia 


Preparation of special sands 


¢/Low Maintenance Costs... 
Only 1/10 of 1 cent/ton of dry sand produced. 


. . 
d/Reduced Sand Shipping Costs... 
Elimination of free excess moisture means you pay shipping 
costs on sand, not sand plus water. 
These factors, combined with many other mechanical and 
operating advantages, give you assurance of a sand prepara- 
tion method that will result in steady volume production of 
clean, dry sands at minimum cost to you. 






If you have not already received your copy of the 
complete 16-page Wemco Sand Preparation Bro- 
chure, write for yours today. 


COMPANY 


WESTERN MACHINERY 


760-766 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


THICKENERS * HMS EQUIPMENT * CONDITIONERS * SAND PUMPS © CLASSIFIERS * ORE FEEDERS * HMS ‘‘MOBIL-MILL'’ * DIAPHRAGM PUMPS * AGITATORS 


1S ANGELES + SACRAMENTO + SALT LAKE CITY - SPOKANE - POCATELLO, IDA. - 


DENVER » PHOENIX + CHICAGO + HIBBING - WASHINGTON, D. C. + BARTOW, FLA. - NEW YORK 
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| Farquhar Trough Conveyor 


“PAYS FOR ITSELF” 


handling wet concrete from mixer to forms 

















N one job alone, handling wet concrete of conveyors for portable, semi-permanent 

from mixer to forms, this Farquhar or permanent use, handling all kinds of 
Trough Conveyor Model 343 more loose or packaged materials. Tell us your 
than paid for itself in time and labor problem—we have the know-how to help 
saved. No hoist operator was needed; you. Write A. B. Farquhar Co., Conveyor 
scaffolding was eliminated on this con- Division, 236 Duke St., York Pa., or 
struction project . . . the Farquhar Con- 628-A W. Elm St., Chicago 10, II. 
veyor fed concrete to the forms at the rate 
of one cubic yard a minute—faster than 
the contractor believed was possible. 


For All Handling Jobs 
General-utility Farquhar Trough Con- 

































































veyors handle sharp or abrasive materials, 








fine or powdery materials, small bags or 
bundles faster, better, cheaper than 
‘ old-fashioned handling methods. Contrac- 
tors, chemical plants, coal yards, ware- 
houses—all industries turn to Farquhar for : 
the right answers to specific handling MOVING DIRT from basement excavation 


2 direct to dump truck with gas engine-driven 
problems. Farquhar offers a complete line Farquhar 334-T Conveyor saves time for 


contractor ... hard, back-breaking work 
for men 










































































PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Y FARM EQUIPMENT 
CONVE ORS FOOD PROCESSING AND 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 

















A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY - CONVEYOR DIVISION 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 


(Continued from page 91) 


to the flow, variable speed and crogg 
rods to induce the tipping of long 
pieces of aggregate. 

In the discussion of this subject, 
highway engineers said that when the 
amount of flat and elongated particles 
is excessive, the void content of a mix 
cannot be reduced to normal even with 
compensating changes in gradation. 
The result is the need for increased 
sand, more water, lower strength and 
higher costs for concrete. In macadam 
construction an unstable base is the 
result of excessive “off-shape” parti- 
cles, in their opinion. 


Wash Test 

J. E. Gray, field engineer, Nationa] 
Crushed Stone Association, read a 
paper, “Method of Conducting Wash 
Test and Percentage of Loss which 
Proves Detrimental in Construction.” 
He discussed accepted methods in de- 
tail and recommended that a mixed 
sample be taken from cars for tests 
at destination in order that tests may 
be representative. This is to compen- 
sate for the effects of rainstorms, re- 
sulting in clean stone on top and seg- 
regation throughout as a result of 
washing the fines down through a car- 
load. Some figures were given to show 
that dust in appreciable amounts has 
slight adverse effects. 

The highway department has ex- 
perienced some troubles resulting from 
excess crusher dust in aggregates and 
mentioned instances where there have 
been losses in excess of four per cent 
as measured by wash test. There have 
been cases, they cited, where the wash 
test loss was only one-half per cent at 
a plant; yet the loss was measured as 
three per cent for the same aggregate 
at destination. The reason was that 
trucks had been run back and forth 
over the aggregates in_ stockpiles. 
Even a little crusher dust prevents 
proper coating of aggregate with bi- 
tumen, in their experience, excess bi- 
tumen must be used and the conse- 
quence is stripping in bituminous 
pavements. 


Standardization of Sizes 

FRED HUBBARD, National Slag Asso- 
ciation, discussed the standardization 
of aggregate sizes and showed by 
chart the relation of Pennsylvania 
sizes to those of the Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation. He compliment- 
ed the highway department for re- 
quiring relatively few sizes (8) and 
pointed out minor changes that would 
bring the two specifications for aggre- 
gate sizes in question into almost com- 
plete agreement. 

In a discussion of the Los Angeles 
Rattler test as a measure of hardness 
and strength of aggregates, STANTON 
WALKER, director of engineering, Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, 
discussed, principally, factors in con- 
ducting the test that lead to varia 
tions in test results. Test results will 
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of a PAGE AUTOMATIC! 


Page AUTOMATICS dig right in at the first 
pull of the drag rope and get a full load 
within one to three bucket lengths regardless 
of the depth—20 ft., 100 ft., or more. This 
means that most of your operations are under 
or near the end of the boom point where the 
minimum amount of power is required for 
hoisting the load. 

Perfect balance of the AUTOMATIC as- 
sures positive control whether loading or 
dumping. Quick loading features of AUTO- 


uw amome om DAGE 4 


DRAGLINE BUCKETS and Ke 
WALKING DRAGLINES y 


Clearing Post Office 
Chicago, Ill. 





MATIC buckets mean less wear and main- 
tenance on the bucket, cables, and the dragline 
as well as minimum operator fatigue. 
Hundreds of dragline operators in all kinds 
of digging have found that their AUTO- 
MATICS dig more yards at a lower cost per 
yard than any other buckets they have ever 
used. For all the facts, see your construction 
equipment distributor or write for big, new 
free booklet, ‘How to Get the Most Out of 
Your Page Automatic Dragline Bucket.” 
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Products 
that stand 
the test 

of Time... 


HARDINGE 


MATCHED EQUIPMENT 





for the STONE PRODUCTS Industry 


Behind each Hardinge product stands forty years experi- 


ence in producing long-lived, matched equipment for the 


stone products industry . . . gauged to the job. 


CONICAL BALL MILLS 

CONICAL PEBBLE MILLS 
CONVEX-HEAD CYLINDRICAL MILLS 
CONVEX-HEAD ROD MILLS 

BALL TUBE MILLS 

PEBBLE TUBE MILLS 

THERMOMILLS 

BATCH MILLS 

CONICAL SCRUBBERS 


“ELECTRIC EAR’ GRINDING CONTROL 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


DENSITY CONTROLS 


REVERSED-CURRENT AIR CLASSIFIERS 
COUNTER-CURRENT WET CLASSIFIERS 
HYDRO-CLASSIFIERS 

“AUTO-RAISE” THICKENERS 
CLARIFIERS 

AGITATORS 


AUTOMATIC BACKWASH RAPID SAND FILTERS 


STANDARD SAND FILTERS 


RUGGLES-COLES ROTARY DRYERS (nine types) 


RUGGLES-COLES ROTARY KILNS 
RUGGLES-COLES ROTARY COOLERS 
KEYSTONE LIME KILNS 


CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDERS 
WEIGHT-RECORDING FEEDERS 
DISC FEEDERS 

DRUM FEEDERS 
NON-FLOODING FEEDERS 


ROTARY TUBULAR CONVEYORS 
AUTOMATIC CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCHES 
DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 

SLURRY MIXERS 





YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 240 Arch S¢#. 





Made in 

York, Pennsylvania . . 
the community 
of craftsmen. 











ELAR ID ION Gis 


ee oe eo ee 
Main Office and Works 
NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. - 205 W. Wocker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 11—24 Colifornic St. - 200 Bay $¢-—TORONTO |! 
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vary with the width of the interna] 
shelf. As the shelf wears, results may 
become unreliable. Also, the position 
of the shelf with reference to the door 
will have a bearing. If the aggregate 
falls on the door, the test results may 
be too severe. Uniformity of speed js 
essential to reliability, he said, in sug. 
gesting that counterbalancing be pro. 
vided to overcome the effect of slip. 
page in the drive. Moisture in the 
aggregates contributes to unreliability 
of testing, he said, in emphasizing 
that samples must be oven dry. 

Only 14 state highway departments 
do not specify the Los Angeles Rat. 
tler test, said Mr. Walker, in detailing 
the permissible losses being specified, 
He mentioned that actual losses 
ranged from 14.8 per cent up to 6( 
per cent for 103 sources of gravel that 
he had tested. 


E. E. Dotter, General Crushed 
Stone Co., recommended several minor 
changes in Pennsylvania stone sizes 
and the discontinuance of one size in 
the interests of saving production ex- 
pense. The highway department will 
consider the proposal at a later date. 

The final scheduled session consid- 
ered material problems as they effect 
the construction industry. Both build- 
ers and the highway department paid 
tribute to the Pennsylvania aggre- 
gates industries for their cooperative 
part in the highway construction pro- 
gram. Contractors appreciated the 
fact that the aggregates producers 
quoted firm prices and the highway 
department said there were very few 
cases where the cement factor had to 
be increased because of gradation var- 
iations. A new inspectors’ “bible,” bul- 
letin No. 17, will soon be available 
from the Highway Department, with 
exact instructions that, it is hoped, 
will lead to less variation in testing 
procedure and results by inspectors. 


EyrE Price, Wyoming Sand and 
Stone Co., in a discussion of the prep- 
aration and production of bituminous 
mixes, commented on the need for 
uniformity of aggregates, car short- 
ages, etc. He has employed a testing 
engineer at his plant, who was sent 
to the highway department’s inspet- 
tors school for training and, according 
to Mr. Price, having an inspector has 
paid dividends. 

Fred Hubbard commented briefly om 
the practical problems in introducing 
dust into bituminous mixes where 
plants are equipped with dust collec- 
tors. Specifications set a limit of 10 
per cent minus 200-mesh particles and 
the trick is to be able to feed the dust 
to the hot elevator at a uniform rate. 

There is a decided trend away from 
cold mixes to hot mixes in Pennsyl 
vania. The volume rate was 66 per 
cent cold mix to 34 per cent hot mix m 
1944; in 1947, only 18 per cent was 
cold mix and 82 per cent hot mix. 


I. H. Boaes, General Crushed Stone 
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Co., led a technical discussion of ag- 
gregate problems affecting bituminous 
concrete and, as a result of data he 
had compiled, recommended that the 
upper and lower limits of permissible 
900-mesh fines be widened and that 
increased thicknesses of bituminous 
surfacing be applied over old high- 
ways. 
Election of Officers 

The Pennsylvania Stone Producers 
Association, Inc., held its annual meet- 
ing preceding the meeting of the ag- 
gregates and construction industries. 

T. C. McPoyLe, John T. Dyer Quar- 
ry Co., Norriston, Penn., was elected 
president ; Paul I. Detweiler, New 
Enterprise, vice-president; Elwood 
Gilbert, New Castle, treasurer; and 
Walter D. Fehr, Reading, secretary. 
Elected to the board of directors were 
J. R. Peacock, Bethlehem, and H. M. 
Binkley (eastern region) ; W. E. Wil- 
son, Harrisburg, and S. D. Narehood, 
Milton (central region); and Charles 
Coburn, Youngstown, Ohio, and Paul 
Walker, Chambersburg (western re- 
gion). 

Tribute was paid retiring president 
JouN CURTIN, Sr., by John Rice, Jr., 
at the opening session of the joint 
meeting with the highway department 
officials. Mr. Curtin had served the 
Association as president for three con- 
secutive terms and was credited with 
having organized the Agricultural 
Limestone Division which now has 26 
members. Membership in the Pennsyl- 
vania Stone Producers Association 
now constitutes 90 per cent of the 
crushed stone tonnage in the state, a 
high figure for which Mr. Curtin was 
given much credit. John Curtin, Jr., 
newly-elected president of the Warner 
Co. and his two younger brothers, 
both in the sales organization of the 
Warner Co., were asked to take a bow 
with their father. 

The Agricultural Limestone Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Stone Pro- 
ducers Association convened January 
8 at the call of the Pennsylvania State 
Production and Marketing Council. 
Producers were advised of increases 
in allocations for 1948, from $1,900,- 
000 to $2,900,000 for conservation 
purchases which are being sent on to 
Washington. F. E. Wholaver, White- 
rock Quarries Corp., is chairman of 
the Division. 





Left to right: Paul Walker, Chambersburg Stone 
o., and Cari Beckler, Bethlehem Steel Co. 





HIYA, FOLKS .. . just dropped in to 
show you my Crosby Clips! 


There’s no point in monkeying around 
with makeshift wire rope fasteners, on 
jobs where safety comes first. All over 
the world, big jobs and small jobs are 
rigged with genuine CrossBy CLIPs. 
They’re steel, drop-forged, hot dip gal- 





vanized. Correct design makes a posi- 
tive “‘vise-tight’’ grip. Complete run of 
sizes ... for 14 inch to 3 inch wire rope. 
Distributors everywhere. Made only by 
AMERICAN Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 


Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Industry uses more 


CROSBY (LI 


For Armored Construction . . . specify 


AMERICAN BLOCKS 
AND SHEAVES 


@A complete line of wire rope blocks— 
all types, all sizes, in capacities from 11/2 
to 250 tons. Thick steel side plates, heavy 
pins and axles. Ask for American equip- 
ment when ordering. 
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drop-forged fasteners 






@ Gives one man the power of a crew. Weighs only 
95 Ibs. Handles lifting, loading and pulling jobs up 
to 5 tons. All steel construction. Ask your distributor. 














ONE MAN LIFTS 
10,000 LBS. WITH THE 


AMERICAN 
HANDIWINCH 
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= Ww j ht PIPE Ohio Meeting Le 
’ y i 0 R [ ight - e g (Continued from page 113) 
J ? S ™ noon, concerned with increasing agri- 
cultural limestone use, was led by : 
Clay Stackhouse, president of the Fed- giv 
4 od-proof” Performance eration of Soil Conservation District ste 
trating Its °o Supervisors and himself a farmer. He of 
Demons . BS KA. spoke of tests conducted on his own roc 
ON sb Do VE and neighboring farms, using ap. is 
ie y : iY iy O proved soil conservation practices, and hig 
Ah Wy 7% i *. @ DCE the dollar value return to the farmer get 
aN. . : using properly installed drain tile, at 
me agricultural limestone, legumes, ete, 1 
was an actually measurable amount, Ing 
Figures show that a cost of $7.75 for but 
fertilizer and limestone return an in- Ing 
creased yield worth $33.37 above the = 
cost of treatment over an untreated pos 
section. cae 
In addition to producers and spread- alsc 
er-truck operators contributing to the the 
Ohio Limestone Conference, the meet- sect 
ing was also attended by Kenneth low 
Hawkinson, Quality Limestone Insti- han 
tute and William Stone, president, be | 
Processed Limestone Association, Inc., -_ 
both of Washington, D. C. Also at- kiln 
tending were George Mintz, manager; ena 
L. H. Rathbun, sales supervisor, and and 
Larry Dye, field representative, Mich- dev 
igan Limestone & Chemical Co., Buf- ed t 
falo, N. Y. = 
V 
Australia Wallboard se 
(Continued from page 112) und 
into the factory warehouse, thus en- com 
abling loading to be carried out by Johi 
either fork-lift haulage units or by an Law 
overhead 3-ton electric crane which 
runs the length of one bay of the We 
warehouse. Rol 
Steam is supplied to the wallboard 
dryer from two fire tube boilers fitted H 
with under-feed stokers. Coal for the engi 
boilers is delivered either by highway Puly 
trucks or by rail. In either case it is Jose 
dumped into a hopper below the rail- heer 
way siding where it is picked up by St. 
an underground Redler type conveyor awa) 
and finally elevated into bunkers over Jam 
the boilers. datic 
No effort has been spared to make Four 
the whole plant dust free, as apart Tess 
from the desire to have a clean plant desig 
and to give the workmen good condi- sing] 
tions, the factory is situated close to crus} 
a residential area. It was considered lizin, 
This photographic record shows how a line of Naylor light- highly desirable, therefore, to prevent than 
weight pipe even takes floods in stride. The extra strength emission of smoke, dust, etc. wae m9 
provided by the exclusive Naylor Lockseam Spiralweld normally is accepted as part of a plas . 
ae ter mill. To prevent smoke and dust an 
enabled this line to take the pound- | emission, the boiler stack is fitted with time 
‘. ing of flood waters as shown | cyclone type fly ash collectors, while chine 
‘ in the upper picture and come | the kettle outlet stacks are connected $187¢ 
through unscathed as shown in | t° specially designed collectors to pre 
. the lower view vent dust escaping with the steam. Con 
~ : Dry dust from grinders, bagging oP Ae 
i erations, conveyors, etc., is drawn to vised 
} large capacity bag type (stocking) ificat: 
ce collectors which recover the plaster re la 
% dust and return it to process. ne 
' ° ° quest 
NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY | Establishes Display Room come 
1237 East 92nd Street + Chicago 19, Illinois PENINSULAR PERMASTONE, “eo has on 
New Y ™ ; announced the establishment of 4? Pig 
ork Office: 350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. office and display room at Jackson the A 
ville, Fla. N.Y, 
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Lawrence Quarry 


(Continued from page 101) 


The whole quarry plan has been 
given a great deal of study and all 
steps have been taken with the object 
of first delivering a suitable blend of 
rock as far as chemical composition 
is concerned to make uniform and 
high quality cements, and secondly, 
getting this rock into the storage piles 
at as low a cost as possible. 

This company also has a lime burn- 
ing plant alongside the cement plant, 
put at present the lime quarry is be- 
ing operated as a separate unit. How- 
ever, under the new set-up it will be 
possible for one quarry crew to supply 
enough rock for both plants. This will 
also give the quarry another face, for 
the lime plant’s rock comes from a 
section of the quarry some 22 ft. be- 
low the present main quarry floor. The 
hand size stone for the lime kilns will 
be scalped out in the crushing plant 
assembly and transported to the lime 
kilns by trucks. At present 29 men are 
employed in the cement quarry section 
and 11 in the lime quarry. When the 
development is completed, it is expect- 
ed that 26 or 27 men will operate the 
entire quarry. 

W. R. Cliffe of L.I.M.E., Hershey, 
Penn., was consulting engineer and 
planned the project. The work was 
undertaken and is being carried on to 
completion under the supervision of 
John Pomeroy, plant manager, for 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 


Welding Award on 
Roll Crusher Design 


Harry J. SHELTON, JR., chief design 
engineer, Gruendler Crushing and 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Joseph K. Tanaka, industrial engi- 
neer, Designers & Builders Associated, 
St. Louis, Mo., recently received an 
award of $100 from trustees of the 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding Foun- 
dation for the paper entered in the 
Foundation’s recent Design-for-Prog- 
ress program. The paper covered the 
design and fabrication of a special 
single roll crusher, a machine used to 
crush coal, rock and hard clays. Uti- 
lizing welded steel construction rather 
than cast iron resulted in a 47 per 
cent reduction in weight, an estimated 
reduction in cost of 45 per cent, and 
an estimated reduction in production 
time of 50 per cent. The finished ma- 
chine weighed 12,300 lb. and cost 
$1876 to build. 


Construction Specifications 


ASPHALT INSTITUTE has issued re- 
vised and additional construction spec- 
ifeations in a new 304 page book, 
teplacing a previous issue dated May 
1, 1944. It is being distributed on re- 
quest to engineers and officials con- 
‘erned with such designs, when their 
Tequests are received on engineering 
®t official letterhead, and addressed to 
Mth Institute, New York 17, 














VIBRATING 
SCREEN 
USERS... 


GET THIS | 
28 PAGE ¢ 


GUIDE TO BETTER SCREENING 


No matter what type of aggregate you screen, 





you'll benefit by Seco’s exclusive fully controlled 
true circular action. Seco builds over 250 models 
including single, double, triple and three and one- 


half deck types. 


¢ Mail this coupon today! 


@ Please send me a copy of A Guide to Better Screening. 
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SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Buffalo 21, New York 
In Canada: United Steel Corp., Ltd., Toronto M 
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With Cleveland Wire 
Screen Section Assemblies 


@ Increase your profits and stop ton- 
nage losses with the specially pre- 
pared, reinforced screen sections for 
vibrators. This standard type of edge 
is available in five different styles for 
electrical and mechanical vibrating ma- 
chines. 


Let our wire screen specialist show you 
how you can adapt these screen sec- 
tion assemblies to increase your profits. 


There is a CLEVELAND Wire Screen 
for every purpose. 


For detailed information on Cleveland Screen Section Assemblies write today for 
BULLETIN No. 6. 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. co. 


3574 £.78 STREET 
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@ NO PULL-OUT @ EXTRA STRENGTH 


@ NO SAG @ EASY TO CHANGE 
@ LONGER SCREEN @ DRUM-TIGHT 
LIFE TENSION 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 





















































Because it is mobile, speedy, versatile 
and economical, it is invaluable around 


quarries, stock piles and road building. @ 








JAW CRUSHERS + IMPACT BREAKERS 








ECONOMY moves in when an EAGLE 


moves dirt--or any other loose material. 


Write for detailed specifications 


PULVERIZERS » CONVEYORS - LOADERS  RUSHER CO... Duce. pada hd 





LOWER 
YOUR 
LOADING 
COSTS 















One man operation 


@ Job to job at truck 
speeds 


Hydraulic controls 





Operate Quarry 
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Eight Brothers, Sister 


SIEVERS BROTHERS Limestone Quar. 
ry, Fieldon, Ill., is strictly a brothe, 


and sister affair with all but five of 
the 14 brothers and sisters 


in the 
Sievers family actively engaged in the 
business. Production at the quarry, 
using two Model HP-600 Cummins 
Diesel engines operating a Gruendley 
3XB crusher and conveyor belts 
through a six V-belt drive, is 300 tons 
of agricultural limestone and 300 ions 
of road rock per day. The eight broth- 
ers and one sister operating the quar. 
ry are: Albert, Bernard, Carl, Elmer, 
Edmund, Henry, John, Lawrence and 
Mary. 


Stone Deposits Mapped 

A MAP SHOWING locations of ¢on- 
struction materials in the southern 
half of Williams County, North Da- 
kota, released to open files by the 
Department of the Interior, may be 
referred to either at the University 
of North Dakota or in Washington, 
D. C. The map was drawn up as an 
aid to engineers and contractors in 
locating suitable deposits of sand, 
gravel and riprap. The map was made 
in conjunction with the Department's 
program for Missouri river basin de- 
velopment. 


Start Gravel Plant 


WILLIAM LYNARD has begun opera- 
tion of a new sand and gravel plant 
located on a 90-acre site between the 
Blue Earth and Minnesota rivers, 
near Mankato, Minn. No material will 
be taken from the rivers this Winter, 
but next Spring Mr. Lynard expects 
to begin removing gravel from this 
source if it is possible to do so without 
damaging the river banks. 


Opens New Factory 

SCREEN EQUIPMENT Co., INc., mak- 
ers of Seco Vibrating Screens for 
sand, gravel, stone products and cin- 
ders, has opened a new factory and 











New screen manufacturing plant 


general offices at 1750 Walden avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., according to an al: 
nouncement by C. Stuart Fielding, 
president of the company. 

The new factory has approximately 
25,000 sq. ft. of floor space and is be 
ing devoted entirely to the manufac: 
ture of the Seco screens. In addition 
to the regular line of single, double, 
triple, and three and one-half deck 
screens, the company also manufat: 
tures vibrating screens to specifica 
tion. 
















































“ss _ RECENT DIVIDENDS — 7 for 
eet a e* 
zm!) Coronet Phosphate —- f an. 2 ° 
che Gyps. Lime & Alab.. Can. 25° Mar. 1 © Maximum Strength 
jyps. Lime »., Can. . 25 > 
the Gave. Lime & Alab., Can. 25 Sept. 1 e h f li 
ry Missouri Portland Cement 50 Dee. 19 Permanent Shaft Alignment 
he Ohio a _ i > = — = 
§ ; jor Portland Cemen ec. 2% ee * 
ile seeanente Cement Co. 25 Jan. 30 © More Efficient Arrangement of Machinery 
Its Lehigh Portland Cement Co. -3714%4 Mar. 1 
er: PERMANENTE CEMENT Co., Oakland, The deck of an OSGOOD is a single, full length steel casting, acting 
‘ons Calif., has reported the following ac- also as support for the engine and counterweight. Unit cast steel 
oth- count of income for the years ended : ‘ i , 
weed January 31, 1947: construction assures a strong, solid base, free from vibration, that 
. Years to Jan. 31 : ° ° ° 
= "97S 91988 keeps shafts and other operating parts in perfect alignment. All 
anc . C 7 r 
: Net sales $11,191,584 $7,512,628 = > - - ‘ ‘a 
Cost of sales 8,111,696 6,726,452 Operating machinery is mounted on this deck to provide maximum 
Selling, etc., expense 745,202 687,647 te 
Oper. profit 2,334,686 98,528 accessibility. 
Other income 202,584 2.064 
otal income 2,537,270 40, . 
con- oe "62° 935 104.812 Plan now to choose an OSGOOD . . . designed for greater operat- 
nern Aband. loss 234,213 27,871 . . 
De Other deduct. 66,137 30,570 ing efficiency. A com- 
A Fed. inc. tax 836,672 54,223 ¥ 
the Ine. tax adj. ter 165,216 plete line of Power 
> be **Net profit 1,337,313 88,332 
-sity Ptd, divs 687,168 Shovels, Cranes, Drag- 
dees Com. divs. 
on, Surp. for period 650,145 88,332 : = 
“ = Prev, earn. surp. 1,520,524 1,432,192 lines, Backhoes, Clam 
, Earn. surplus 2,170,669 1,520,524 . ° 
s in farn., com. share $2.43 $0.16 shells and Pile Drivers. 
| *Includes Glacier Sand & Gravel Co. for 4 
and, mos. to Aug. 31, 1947 and years ended Apr. 30, 
nade 1947 and 1946, respectively. 
ont’s tIncludes $84,413 settlement of claim arising 
, from cancelled sales contracts. 
| de- tRefundable under carry-back provisions. 
**After deprec., depletion, ete.: Aug. 31, 
1947, $247,223 ; Jan. 31, 1947, $446,961; Jan. 31, 
1946, $1,181,409. 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
er‘a- Allentown, Penn.; Alpha Portland Ce- 
lant ment Co., Easton, Penn.; and Naza- 
1 the reth Cement Co., Nazareth, Penn., 
vers, have announced an increase in bulk 
will cement prices, effective now, of 15¢ a 
nter, barrel in the Philadelphia area and 
pects 10¢ a barrel in the Hudson Valley and 
this New England regions. The price of 
thout cement packed in paper bags has been 
increased 3¢ more than bulk ship- 
ments. 
GIANT PORTLAND CEMENT Co., Phil- 
wil adelphia, Penn., has published the fol- 
_ lowing statement of income for the 
| a year ended December 31, 1946: 
S , ; Year to 
- and _ Earnings Dee. 31,'46 
i $2,305,750 POWER SHOVELS © CRANES © DRAGLINES « CLAMSHELLS ©» BACKHOES © PILE DRIVERS 
st of sales . 1,731,437 
Selling, etc., expense 261,216 \ ; L 
Operating profit 313,097 THE CO. OL THE CO. 
Ither income, net 3,458 
Total income 316,555 EXCAVATOR 
a assets sold 15,276 MARION V 
5 cag yd DIESEL, GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POWERED © % TO 2%CU. YD. « CRAWLERS & MOBILCRANES 
ne P . (3,00% 
Earned per share $0.63 
No. of shares 282,453 
Stockholders recently voted on a pro- 
posal to increase authorized $1 par 
common stock from 300,000 to 1,200,- 
= shares. Holders of outstanding 
_ “82,453 shares would be offered addi- CA GS 
; aa tonal common stock to provide the 
ti company with approximately $1,000,- 
ding, 7 - : iy , : 
Iding 0, part of which would be used to for “ag. tor 
satel} — the new plant at Harleyville, PULVERIZERS ' SHOVELS 
? S. i 
_ he | CRUSHERS DREDGES 
uated “AL CEMENT Co., Denver, Colo., ROLLS CRANES 
dition teently declared a dividend of 40¢ SCREENS CONVEYORS 
ouble, per share payable December 31, bring- 
deck ing “" total for 1947 to $1.60, as com- ‘ 
bared with $1.25 for 1946. Cris Dob- ; h < S h Re Mf tt 
uae: 2 1946. Cris T 
cifica- _ company president, said that e rog, wi Cc g. O. 
, Sipments are r 4 “x1 = : 
2 ents are running approximatel) Established 1881 CARLISLE, PA. 
«per cent ahead of 1946. 
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5909 Kennerly Avenue 


Round Strand 
Flattened Strand 
Preformed 
Steel Clad 
Non-Rofafing 
The Service Record of this 


wire rope continues to make 
and hold friends. 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


Established 1857 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York — Chicago — Denver 
San Francisco — Portland — Seattle 








GILSON 


MECHANICAL TESTING SCREEN 


ASSURES 
CONTROL 
OF YOUR 
PLANT 
PROCESSES 


CZ 
gy 


8 GILSON FEATURES 

Makes tests quickly and accurately 
Two to seven separations simulta- 
neously 
One machine for the entire size 
range 
Screen trays independently remov- 
able 
Trays adjusted to same tare weight 
Visible separation to refusal 
Few moving parts to wear out 
Engineered for long and practical 
service 

Let us send you complete information. 





GILSON SCREEN COMPANY 
BOX 186 _MERCER, PA. 





WHY GAMBLE WITH RESULTS? 


Take the hit-or-miss out of Screening with 


a UNIVERSAL! Every part of this ma- 


chine has been designed to give the 
operator less expense and more 
productive efficiency. 


Write for catalog No. 107 
today, and discover why hun- 
dreds of operators have prof- 
ited by screening the UNI- 
VERSAL way. 


x * 


ge WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN ek 





RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 





LONGER PRODUCING LIFE BUILT INTO 


FARREL-BACON 
CRUSHERS 


Permanent strength and operating effi- 
ciency is engineered into these crushers at 
every vital point. Farrel-Bacon will provide 
industrial units or completely designed and 
equipped plants, including screens, eleva- 
tors and conveyors. Also other types of 
mine, quarry, sand and gravel plant ma- 
chinery. Write for complete information. 


FARREL-BACON 


ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
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OHIO RIVER SAND Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has approved a proposed reorgan. 
ization plan providing for exchange of 
7% shares of new $20 par 6 per cent 
convertible preferred stock for each 
present $100 par 7 per cent first pre. 
ferred share and $50 accrued diyj- 
dends thereon; 2 shares of new com. 
mon stock for each present $50 par ¢ 
per cent convertible second preferred 
share and accrued dividends, and one- 
tenth share of new common for eagh 


present common share. 

MAULE INDUSTRIES, INC., Miami, 
Fla., has announced the following 
earnings for the five months’ period 
ended September 30, 1947, and the 
four months’ period ended April 30, 
1947: 

5 mos to *4 mos. to 
Sept. 30,47 Apr. 30,47 
Net sales $2,818,669 $1,664,350 
Cost of sales 1,229,583 635,862 
Depreciation 64,804 31,236 
Depletion 4,360 2,989 
Oper. expense 992,302 705,601 
Oper. profit 527,621 228 663 
Other income 9,207 11,714 
Total income 536,828 300,377 
Bond interest 20,833 
Other deduct. 

Income taxes 196,078 
*+Net profit 319,917 £300,377 

*Partnership. 

+Excludes gain from sale of capital assets: 
Sept., $2,738; Apr., $154,505; Dec., $138,873. 

tHad partnership been a corporation and in- 
come taxes computed on a corporate basis, at 
38 per cent, net profit would be: Apr., $1%6,- 
233; Dec., $156,396. 

CALAVERAS CEMENT Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has reported that 14,634 
shares of prior preferred and 1379 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative stock 
now are outstanding, following ex- 

lad 


change of some of the 7 per cent stock 
for prior preferred. 


Earnings 


Correction 
THE FINANCIAL REPORT of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the nine months period ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, was given incorrectly in 
the December, 1947, issue of Rock 
Propucts. It should have read as fol- 
lows: 
3 Months 9 Months 
Ended Ended 
9/30/47 9/30/41 
Gross sales less 
discounts, returns 


and allowances 
Cost of goods sold 


$13,087,261 $37,085,730 
9,767,723 27,455,915 
Gross profit $ 3,319,538 $ 9,629,815 
Selling, administrative : 
and general expenses 1,199,424 3,482,695 
Operating profit $ 2,120,114 $ 6,147,120 
Other income: " 
Interest earned 19,429 $2,472 
Marine operations 284 274,537 
Sundry ........ 35,903 47,084 


55,616 404,093 


Other deductions: 
Interest on funded - 
debt 83,254 221,362 
Provision for i 
doubtful accounts 35,701 100,82 
Sundry 55,461 133,263 


$ 174,416 455,453 


Profit before taxes 
on income ........... 7 
Provision for 
income taxes ....... 791,000 2,354,000 
pes et 


$ 1,210,314 $ 8,741,760 


$ 2,001,314 $ 6,095,760 


Net profit ..... 


Provision for depletion, depreciation and amor 
tization included above amounts to $349,707 -! 
the 83 months ended September 30, 1947, oe 
$1,017,306 for the 9 months ended Septem 
30, 1947. ; 
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| Manufacturers’ News 








Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed G. E. Tenney as 
service manager to direct the policies 
and operations of a newly expanded 
service department. 

Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment 
of Thomas B. Hasler, formerly presi- 
dent of Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 
Inc., a subsidiary, as chairman of the 
poard of directors, succeeding C. E. 
Adams who has resigned as chairman 
and director. F. B. Adams, Jr., was 
elected president and a director, in 
addition to the position of director of 
apparatus research and production. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., has promoted Joseph J. 
Hite to assistant chief engineer. He 
formerly held the position of develop- 
ment engineer and more recently of 
office engineer. Robert C. Dunbar has 
been appointed West Coast represent- 
ative for the small products division, 
and Percy S. Gough has been made 
manager of distributor sales division. 

American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York, N. Y., has elected William T. 
Kelly, Jr., as first vice-president of 
the American Brakeblok Division. He 
has served as vice-president of the 
company since 1946 and, in addition 
to his new duties, will continue as 
president of the Kellogg and Engi- 
neered Castings Divisions. 

Master Builders Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed Dr. Fred E. Ken- 
dall as director of research. He will be 
head of the laboratory working with 
Dr. E. W. Scripture, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research. 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, 
Il], has announced the appointment of 
John R. Clements 
as sales manager. 
Formerly with 
the Chicago office 
of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Mr. 
Clements has been 
in the bag busi- 
ness for 15 years 
and is well known 
in the industry. 
He will have com- 
plete charge of 
sales for the com- 
pany’s plants in Chicago and Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has announced the retire- 
ment of J. W. Hertzler, manager of 
the worm gear division, after 23 years 
of service with the company. W. A. 
Reynolds, manager of the IMO rotary 
pump division, has been appointed 
manager of the combined IMO pump 
and worm gear divisions. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has appointed Elwood M. Proctor as 
manager of the plant at Seattle, 
Wash., replacing E. J. Gregg, who 
died recently. Robert Highley has been 
appointed manager of the New York 
general sales division. 





John R. Clements 








NOW YOU 
CAN ADD 





To Your Hand or Power Block Machine 
with 


SYVTRON 


“Pulsating Magnet” 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 








3600 powerful, pulsating vibra- 
tions per minute will produce a 
denser, stronger block and improve 
its appearance. 

Applied to either the mold box 
or the pallet depending upon the 
design of the machine. 

The illustrations show a Model 
V-75 mounted on a hand machine 


—and a Model V-500 on a power 
machine. 


Investigate their advantages, 
write to 


SYNTRON CO. 


450 Lexington Homer City, Pa. 




















JOIN 
11,300 
PRODUCERS 
WHO 
REGULARLY 
READ 
ROCK 
PRODUCTS 
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OVER 1000 Installations in cement plants! 
PYRASTEEL 


SEGMENTAL 
KILN ENDS 








In the past 20 years 
over 1000 PYRA- 
STEEL Kiln Ends 
have been installed. 
Some have lasted for 
14 years without a 
failure—6 to 8 


















































, . . . 
years service is quite 























common. 

About 165 million barrels of cement — over 76% of 

the annual output —is produced in plants using a oe aan — o 
either or both of our alloys, PYRASTEEL and EVAN- 

STEEL. 











PYRASTEEL is equally effective and economical in 
other high-heat applications, such as conveyor screws, 
feed pipes, clinker coolers, drag chains, and cement 
cooling equipment. 

You can’t beat this performance of PYRASTEEL Kiln 
Ends for avoiding burnouts and shutdowns, and in- 


suring continuous production with low cost mainte- Write for PYRASTEEL 
nance. Bulletin. 















































(HICAGO STEEL OUNDRY (COMPANY 
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Ble PYRASTIEL cuicacosz. ut. gVANSTIELL 














lor high temperatures Makers of Alloy Steel for 35 Years lor strength 

















Handle Material Faster and Cheaper 
with a 


SAUERMAN SCRAPER or CABLEWAY 



























































POWER DRAG SCRAPER SLACKLINE CABLEWAY 





With a Sauerman Power Drag Scraper you can make easy work 
; of many excavating and material handling jobs that would be difficult 
and costly by any other method. 

















A Sauerman machine can be installed to reach across a pit, pond, 
river or stockpile, or up to the top of a hill. It moves material at high 
speed, anywhere within its wide radius. 

















Digging, hauling and automatic dumping are merged into one oper- 
ation controlled by one operator, Power requirement is moderate. Main- 
tenance is simple. 














Send for Saverman Catalog and money-saving ideas 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 


530 South Clinton St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, [I], 
has appointed E. E. Witt as specig| 
representative in construction and in- 
dustrial sales in the Western Division, 
with headquarters in San Leandro, 
Calif. Kenneth F. Ames, Russell §. 
Cornell and Truman E. Sage, have 
been named assistant sales managers 
of the Central, Eastern and Westerp 
sales divisions, respectively. 

Chevrolet Motor Division, Detroit. 
Mich., has announced the appointment 
of Ivan X. Sarvis as assistant genera] 
sales manager. He was formerly re- 
gional manager at Dallas, Texas. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces the election of B. F. Devine 
as a vice-president of the company. He 
joined the organ- 
ization in 1909 
and has devoted 
all his time since 
then to the con- 
struction machin- 
ery industry. He 
served as sales 
manager and lat- 
er manager of the 
construction ma- 
chinery division, 
and will continue 
his duties as man- B. F. Devine 
ager of that division. L. B. McKnight, 
who started in 1927, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the con- 
veyor and process equipment and the 
construction machinery divisions. Mr. 
McKnight was executive assistant to 
the president. O. W. Carpenter, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of fi- 
nance. Fred C. Wilcox, an authority 
on ready mixed concrete plant equip- 
ment since 1928, has been appointed 
New York manager of Moto-Mixer 
and Moto-Agitator sales of the con- 
pany. Announcement has also been 
made of the appointment of Edward 
Ehrbar, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., as dis- 
tributor of Rex Moto-Mixers in the 
city of New York, Long Island and 
the counties of Sullivan, Ulster, 
Dutchess, Orange, Putnam and West- 
chester, and Dale & Rankin, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., for the northern half 
of New Jersey. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces the election of Henry 
V. Erben as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the apparatus depart- 
ment to succeed Roy C. Muir, who has 
retired after more than 42 years of 
service. John D. Lockton has _ been 
named treasurer, succeeding Jesse W. 
Lewis of New York, who has also re- 
tired, after more than 37 vears’ serv- 
ice. 

International Harvester Co., Chica- 
go, Ill., has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. P. Feyan, formerly retail 
truck manager at Fresno, Calif., to 
assistant manager at Spokane, Wash., 
also the appointment of E. P. 0’Con- 
nor as assistant branch manager of 
the Minneapolis motor truck branch. 
Merion Young has been promoted to 
asistant manager at the Seattle motor 
truck branch. He was formerly retail 
truck manager at Portland, Ore. 
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Smith Engineering Works, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces the appointment 
of Samuel A. Madrid as Western rep- 
resentative covering all states west of 
and including Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
N. Y., unit of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., will soon start construction on 
an oxygen filling station and acetylene 
producing plant at Little Rock, Ark. 

The Buda Co., Harvey, IIl., an- 
nounces that the Andrews Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will henceforth han- 
die engine and generator set advertis- 
ing, and Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., will continue to handle the 
railroad and industrial product ad- 
vertising. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has appointed Howard L. Phil- 
lips as assistant export manager. Mr. 
Phillips served for eight years as Far 
Eastern representative of Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., with 
headquarters in Manila, P. I. 

Coast Equipment Co., San Francis- 
co, Calif., announces that the company 
is now a division of the Nosman 
Equipment Co., a California corpora- 
tion, but will continue under the name 
of Coast Equipment Co. Byron G. 
Walker will be manager, succeeding 
Fritz M. Awalt who recently resigned 
to assume ownership of Western 
Crane Service, Berkeley, Calif. Paul 
R. Egli has been appointed assistant 
manager, and James C. Frush has 
been named sales manager. Other ad- 
ditions include George R. Planz, Gene 
Curry, Johnny Gillette and Johnny 
Quartarolo. 

Hyster Co., Danville, Ill., recently 
held a sales conference of the indus- 
trial truck division which was attend- 
ed by 175 people, including dealers 
from China, the Netherlands, and 
Brazil. Sessions included equipment 
displays and talks by E. G. Swigert, 
president; and Eugene Caldwell, gen- 
eral manager. 

Air Reduction Co., New York, N. Y., 
nas formed a new subsidiary, the Air 

eduction Pacific Co., with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, Calif. H. P. 
Etter, formerly sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast division, will be presi- 
dent and director. Other directors will 
be C. D. Gibson, G. E. Harkins, J. A. 
Hill, C. G. Andrew and W. C. Keeley, 
who will also serve as chairman of the 
board. 

Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened branch offices in New Or- 
leans, La., and Schenectady, N. Y., 
8. G. Dukelow is manager of the New 
Orleans office, assisted by J. M. Bevan, 
service engineer. J. F. Luhrs is man- 
ager in New York. G. R. Mays has 
been appointed manager of the St. 
Louis office, succeeding L. E. Evans 
who has resigned. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Alfred J. Olson as assistant 
sales manager of the Chicago plant. 
He succeeds Ray C. Page who was re- 
cently named sales manager of the 
new steel service plant under con- 
struction in the San Francisco area. 












-MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE 


is correct for Rock Product operations 













When you use the correct wire rope, 
both the rope and your equipment 
last longer, cost less to operate. Mac- 
whyte engineers and distributors are 
at your service to give you the cor- 
rect wire rope for your equipment. 


Use MONARCH Whyte 
Strand Internally Lubricated, 
PREformed Wire Rope... 
YOUR BEST BUY! 


A useful wire rope handbook and buyers’ 
guide will be sent to you on request. Ask 
your Macwhyte distributor or write Mac- 
whyte Company for Catalog G-15. 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE 


Manufactured by Macwhyte Company 

2949 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
<a” Mill Depots: New York * Pittsburgh * Chicago 
Minneapolis « Fort Worth * Portland « Seattle - San Francisco 


Los Angeles * Distributors throughout the U.S.A. and other countries 





with the right 
Hammer Action 
to fit the Job-- 


aU, 


“Brute” “Broadhead” ‘Splitter’ 





Since every job is different, Americans are not “all purpose” crushers . . . they 
are specifically engineered to the highest possible efficiency for each particular 
quarry operation. The American “ACS” can be fitted with regular or special 
hammers for the type of reduction required. It can also be furnished with con- 
ventional front feed for minimum fines or center feed for a finer product and a 
maximum amount of fines. Hopper opening is centered over rotor . . . it gives 
utilization of upper grinding chamber plus longer travel in hammer circle. Easy 
external adjustments give individual size control and flexibility. Capacities up 
to 250 TPH of limestone. 






Send for bulletin: “Better Stone Crushing” 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Originators and Manugacture® 1245 MACKLIND AVE. 
Ping Crushers and Pedverts ST. LOUIS, 10, MO. 
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HENDRICK PERFORATED METAL PLATE 
.on Robins Elipitex Screen 


Here is a Robins Eliptex Vibrating Screen equipped 
with a Hendrick perforated metal deck. The three- 
way motion of this well-known screen, plus the 
accuracy of Hendrick perforations, assures sharp 
sizing, high capacity and freedom from blinding. 





Toughened by an exclusive Hendrick heat- 
treatment process, Hendrick perforated metal plate 
withstands abrasion and maintains uniformity of 
mesh throughout unusually long service life. It is 
furnished in any desired gauge and size of open- 


ings to meet specific requirements. Write for de- 
tailed information. 


HENDRICK 


\ 
Perforated Metals 
Pertorated Motel Seven, @ Manufacturing Company F 
Arch 1 Grill 
Mitco Open Steel Floering, 47 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
**Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorarids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


i 








—UNIT...mps We 


hs , 
<h Se 
For sheer ruggedness, speed and all-around “4 —~ 


& 
dependability, you just can’t beat a UNIT NY 


| 2 
Excavator. UNIT is nimble, sturdy, fast... Ie 
Famous UNIT one-piece cast case provides Siie de 
perfect alignment of all working parts. Other soe So fos A na 
exclusive UNIT features include: Automatic eee noe ne See 
rections. Promotes safety. 
traction brakes . . . Straight line engine mount- Increases efficiency. 
ing ... Drop forged alloy steel gears... Splined 


shafts ... Disc type clutches. Convertible. 


Y2 and % YD. EXCAVATORS 
5 and 10 TON CRANES 


CONTACT FACTORY DIRECT Onur 


For Price and Delivery ss 
or See Your Dealer! Wha 


INIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. 


6409 W. BURNHAM ST., MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S 
A 5088-/,H-R # 
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ZZ HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
PAPER MILL AND BAG FACTORY - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








Distributors in Pennsylvania for 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS 


PORTABLE GRAVEL PLANTS FEEDERS & BINS 
SCREENS & CRUSHERS ROLL CRUSHERS 
HAMMERMILLS JAW CRUSHERS 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


BELT CONVEYORS — BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYOR ROLLS — QUARRY PLANTS 





oule Cqwipment (lorporalitioy 


Brushton Ave. 
At Thomas Blvd. CNC KC PHONE 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. PEnhurst 6400 
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NOW! the POWER UNITS with the 


THREE WAY ECONOMY 


4 KW OIL ENGINE GENERATOR 


NEW! For immediate delivery! 














4 Kw 
3 PHASE 

60/50 CYCLES 

@ 120 VOLTS 

@ 1800 A.P.M. 

@ (200 LBS. NET WT. 









@ 70° Long, 50°* High, 35° Wide 






CY. 37) A), Se 

using regular inexpensive fuel oil. 
dave on... COST— 

units are war surplus priced for quick sale. 
gave on... SPACE— 


engine and generator are‘in one compact 
unit with self-contained control panel. 
































WRITE, WIRE, PHONE DEPT. MH FOR 
FULL SPECIFICATIONS AND LOW PRICES 


BENJAMIN’S FOR MOTORS 


MILL AVENUE & AVENUEU ce BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














WHY THE NEW LEADER LIME SPREADER 
IS FIRST CHOICE FOR PROFITABLE SPREADING 






Twin distributor dises cast uniform spread. No 
thick and thin spots. Save time and material. 
@ Steep sloping sides with extra wide bottom as- 
sure free flow even when material is wet. 
¥ @ Operates in any weather. Hopper made of wood 
prevents freezing to sides. 

@ Built to stay on the job with welded steel frame, 
steel cut gears, and heavy-duty construction for 
long, trouble-free life. 

e 9, 11, 13, and 15 ft. lengths to fit any truck 
chassis. 

When not spreading lime you can use the New Lead- 

er for hauling sand, gravel, chips and small rock 

for construction jobs, driveways, ete. 































































Write for Full Information 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


604 D AVENUE N. W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Manufacturers of the World’s Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
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Recipe for Excellent 
WEAR-RESISTANCE 


AND HIGH IMPACT 


When you need 
SELF-HARDENING 
ALLOYS 









Many users of wear-resisting alloys 
have found ISOROD the most effi- 
cient alloy where high impact is com- 
bined with abrasion such as is encountered on power shovel 
teeth and dragline buckets. 

ISOROD gives nearly three times the wear of competitive 
alloys in the self-hardening class, resists higher impact and 
will not chip or spall off under severe use, even on manganese 
steel. 

It is a favorite with a host of quarries because it is easy 
to apply, has a low spatter loss, has a very stable arc, can 
be applied at the rate of 9 lbs. per hour using 4” electrode 
and is exceedingly tough. Available in sizes from 3/32" to 
4" diameters. 


RESISTO - LOY CO. 


Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
























FOR EVERY SERVICE 


BUCKETS 2.7, “> 





oe | 


Because Blaw-Knox builds 
hundreds of different types 
and sizes, you can specify 
the bucket which exactly meets your requirements and 
find it pictured and described in one of our speciali 
bucket catalogs... Write us concerning what you plan 
to dig or rehandle, crane capacity and clearances, an 
we will forward the catalog which makes it easy for you 
to select the most efficient bucket for the job. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
2035 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX cos" BUCKETS 
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REMEMBER — for screening, guard- 
ing, ventilating, etc., Perforated 
Metals are stronger, dependably 
accurate longer and insure long- 
range economy. 


REMEMBER also —that H & K offers 
you 65 years accumulated experi- 
ence in precision perforating of 
metals, as well as plywoods, plas- 
tics, fabrikoids and other materials. 

Uff H & K, too, offers you a wide selec- 
tion of sizes, shapes and spacings. 
Send your specifications NOW for 
complete information. 


Don’t Forget—H&K ‘‘Make Your Own”’ Safety 
Guards . . . strong, safe, inexpensive. Ask 
about them! 


= . 
Harrin ton « King 
PERFORATING Co. 


5650 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. * 114 Liberty St., N. Y. 6, N. Y. 











Here are two 
proven reasons 
why so many 
operators move 
solids with 


GIW Pumps... 


EFFICIENCY 
SIMPLICITY 


GEORGIA JRON WORKS CO. 


PHONE 4.1428 P.0. 1128 AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





There’s more speed in a pair of 4’’ wagon drills 
than you'll ever get with a 500 ft. compressor. 


With the 100 additional cubic feet of air from a 
Jaeger Model 600 you can keep both drills at 
top efficiency and also power a hand-held drill 
for secondary work. 


Adds up to 20% to 30% more daily footage 
with the same tools and crew — the lowest cost 
drilling you have ever done. 


Whether the job requires 60 or 600 c.f.m. of 
air, companies that know their costs are using “AIR 
PLUS” precision-built compressors — for fuel economy 
(Jaeger “Fuel Miser” speed control alone saves up 
to 32%) —for a steadier supply of cooler air (30% 
to 50% larger receiver capacity and 100% efficient 
intercooling) —for a bigger daily output of work 
and less upkeep cost than any compressor you have 
ever owned, 


Tops in service, too — distributors in 130 cities 
sell, rent and service ‘“‘AIR PLUS'’ Compressors. 
See your Jaeger dealer. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory — Columbus 16, Ohio 
REGIONAL OFFICES 


1504 Widener Bidg. 226 N. La Salle St. American Life Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Chicago 1, Ill. Birmingham 1, Ala. 


AIR COMPRESSORS, MIXERS, PUMPS, HOISTS, PAVING 
MACHINERY, TRUCK MIXERS — DISTRIBUTORS IN 130 CITIES 
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FEED SPOUT FOR 
SAND & WATER. 
FALSE BOTTOM MADE 
OF SPRING BRASS 
STRIPS MOUNTED ON 
COMMON DISCHARGE STEEL BARS AND LOw- 
FROM ALL FLUMES ER ENDS SAWED INTO 
FOAM OVERFLOW SORTIN ~—_IN CLASSIFIER WIDE STRIPS WHICH 


\ an WILL ALLOW THE SAND 
mn, ( THAT DROPS ON THEM 
Nn, Ro ( off TO PASS THROUGH EXSILY 


Miki Ds { 
4 


iy 
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SECTION A-A 

















and doa better sand classification job with the 


WEBSTER HYDRAULIC SAND CLASSIFIER 


Webster offers the following important features: - Minimum wear and low upkeep. 

-- Sharp line of separation of products. No moving parts. 
Wide range of adjustment. ~~ Close classification. Absence of turbulence in 
Small size. Requires minimum space and head- a sorting column. 


- room. Maximum weir lengths for minimum sorting column 
- No power required. \ a area. 


; ; Write for complete information 
* See articles in the June and Septem- 
ber, 1947 Rock Products on the Webster WEBSTER MANUFACTURING, INC. 
Hydraulic Classifier and proper sand TIFFIN, OHIO 
classification. Sand, Gravel and Stone Handling Equipment 








| _ Do Your Excavating and Material 
Handling Jobs Faster for Less 


Owners and operators alike are enthusiastic about the fast digging cycles, low cost 
of maintenance, ease of operation, and exceptional fuel and lubrication economies of 
LIMA shovels, cranes and draglines. Their superior performance in all classes of — 
work is a topic of conversation with users who make it their business to know about 
the fine points of all makes of shovels, cranes and draglines. This comparison has re- 
sulted in a steady increase in the number of LIMAS in quarries, coal and metal 
mines, gravel pits, brick plants, timber and construction work of all kinds. It is 
convincing proof of LIMA’S superior design and performance. The little extra that 
you invest for the best will pay extra dividends in lower upkeep, fewer delays and 
greater output. Insist on the best, insist on LIMA. 


LIMA SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION 
_LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION, LIMA, OHIO 


e whey 
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Lima Locomotive Works Division Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. 


Lima Shovel and Crane Division DIVISIONS OF LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION Niles Tool Works Co. 
Lima, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 


i a 
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When your cement brick or block is cured the 
J&C way... you get: 


1...a better product. . 
eliminated. 


. with all shrinkage 


2...savings...through the elimination of 
costly handling. 


3... immediate delivery of product... with 
no storage problem. 


Architects all over the country are beginning to 


specify high pressure curing because of product 
superiority alone. 


A PRODUCT OF EC) 


JACKSON & CHURCH COMPANY 





does 
10 years work 
in 12 to 15 hours 


Make BETTER cement 
brick or block TODAY 
Sell TOMORROW! 








e 


Concrete blocks in cylinder 


J & C quick opening door 


78-foot kiln oo flat cars for shipment 

Manufacturers who have installed J & C equipment 
use less cement for a better product, and elimi- 
nate handling costs and capital outlay for storage 
space and material stock piles. The over-all 
savings normally amount to from 15 to 25% as 
compared with costs for the old-fashioned time- 
and-weather curing. 


To duplicate the curing effect that J & C achieves 
in 12 to 15 hours, would require ten years under 
ordinary methods. 


For complete details concerning J & C High Pressure 
Curing equipment...write us today...at Saginaw. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


New Color Process 
For Concrete Block 


DAN PATTERSON, Franklin, Ind., has 
developed a process for the mass pro- 
duction of building block in any color 
or color combination and also in 50 
different designs all of which are in- 
corporated in the concrete itself and 
not painted on. 

Announcement of the process fol- 
lowed two years of experimentation 
by Patterson and Ira Robinson, and 
a quantity of the new color blocks al- 
ready has been turned out at the Pat- 
terson plant. The price of the colored 
block will be approximately twice the 
price of standard concrete block, Pat- 
terson said. 


Buy Clay Products Co. 


B. MIFFLIN Hoop Co., Daisey, Tenn., 
specializing in the manufacture of 
burnt clay products, chemical stone- 
ware and concrete block, has been 
purchased by a group headed by Sam 
J. McAlester. The new group of offi- 
cers includes: Sam J. McAlester, 
president; Hayden P. Grant, execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary; Sam 
J. McAlester, Jr., vice-president; 
Spears McAlester, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; T. L. Keith, production 
manager; and T. V. Scott, plant su- 
perintendent. 


Operates Gravel Pit and 
Ready-Mix Plant Jointly 


SHELL Rock GRAVEL Co., Shell Rock, 
Iowa, operates a ready mixed concrete 
plant in conjunction with its sand and 
gravel plant. The ready-mix plant 
takes all the gravel the pit produces, 
plus almost all the gravel produced by 
a second pit in the vicinity. Capacity 
of the ready mixed concrete plant, 
which opened last Summer, is 60-cu. 
yd. per day. In addition to concrete, 
the company markets an agricultural 
limestone from its pit. 


Stone for Ready Mix 


J. B. & R. E. WALKER, INC., plan to 
start operation of a new rock crush- 
ing plant near Salt Lake City, Utah, 
around the first of the year. Rated at 
350 t.p.h., the new plant will supply 
the firm’s ready mixed concrete plant 
as well as provide a surplus for other 
outlets. The project will cost an esti- 
mated $150,000. Storage space is to be 
provided for 100,000 tons of processed 
material with reclaiming-tunnel, belt- 
conveyor recovery. 


Expect Block Sale Increase 


ANCHOR CONCRETE Propwucts, INC., 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., is making plans 
for a 50 per cent increase in block 
sales this year over 1947, according 
to F. W. Reinhold, president. The 
company’s new plant was completed 
at 4 cost of $350,000, and an addition, 
costing $85,000, is nearing completion. 


It is expected that $50,000 will be 
spent during the early part of the 
year for trucks and other transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The company will employ a second 
shift during the Winter in order to 
build up stockpiles of block to meet 
the increased building activity due in 
Spring. It is anticipated that the sec- 
ond shift will be necessary during this 
year in order to meet demand. The 
company now employs 75 men, but this 
number will be increased to about 90 
by March. 


Perlite Expansion Progress 
ALEXITE ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., announces through its presi- 
dent, J. Don Alexander, that after six 





Natural, graded perlite, left; and expanded 
“Peralex,” right 


years of experimental work the com- 
pany has now opened a perlite mine 
in southern Colorado. Peralex, trade 
name for this lightweight aggregate, 
ranges from 7- to 15-lb. per cu. ft., 
depending on grain size. 

Expanded perlite will be shipped 
throughout Colorado and adjoining 
states, with unexpanded but graded 
perlite ore shipped greater distances 
due to the more favorable freight rate 
for the heavier material. The Alexite 
Co. has built and experimented with 
several different furnaces for expan- 
sion of the ore and is now ready to 
offer complete machinery and operat- 
ing data to producers in the ore ship- 
ping radius. Still subject to improve- 
ment, the present furnace being used 
is of the rotary type. Expansion of 
this ore produces an excess of fines, 
for which several economically fea- 
sible outlets have already been found. 


Cement Prices Upped 

HIGHER CEMENT prices have been 
listed by producers east of the Missis- 
sippi, with percentages being spotty 
rather than a blanket increase. High- 
er operating cost in general plus in- 
creased freight and paper bag rates 
in particular were given as reason for 
the increases. Among mills notifying 
the trade of higher prices are Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Penn., 
for all its areas served except Chica- 
go; Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Al- 
lentown, Penn.; Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill.; and 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
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WATERLOO CEMENT Co., INC., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 to engage 
in the manufacture of cement, con- 
crete, metal and wood products. C. L. 
Douthett, Gordon A. Spray and A. A. 
Zimmerman are principals. 

H. E. MORRISON BLOCK PLANT, 
Princeton, W. Va., has been organized 
to engage in the construction material 
supply business with a capital of $10,- 
000. H. E. Morrison, Lella M. Morri- 
son and C. Frank Wright, Jr., are the 
incorporators. 

MARIETTA CONCRETE CorP., Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, has purchased approximate- 
ly five acres of land adjoining its 
Plant No. 1 to provide for further 
expansion of the building material di- 
vision, Frank L. Christy, president, 
has announced. 

J. C. DELL, who organized a con- 
crete block company at Staunton, Va., 
in the latter part of 1946, is now spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of the 
“Wilbert” burial vault and “pre-cast” 
septic tanks. Other products being 
manufactured include garden furni- 
ture such as bird baths, sun dials, and 
benches. Plans also are being made 
for the manufacture of “cast-in-place” 
silos. 

MICKELSON CONCRETE PRODUCTS, 
Inc., Austin, Minn., has filed articles 
of incorporation listing Ervin A. 
Mickelson, Irene M*‘ckelson, Harland 
H. Sorenson and Esther Sorenson as 
principals. 

LISTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has started the manu- 
facture of concrete steps, lawn fix- 
tures and farm items with Glenn T. 
Lister as president and general man- 
ager. The steps are made with safety 
tread, in several sizes. Hand rails also 
are available. Lawn fixtures include 
vases, urns, benches, bird baths, sun 
dials and stepping stones. Also pro- 
duced are septic tanks, hog troughs, 
pier blocks and chimney caps. 

LONGVIEW SAND AND GRAVEL Co., 
Longview, Texas, manufacturer of 
transit ready mixed cement, has begun 
official operations, using three Jaeger 
transit mix trucks. Mr. and Mrs. Lu- 
ther Johnston and Aubrey Johnston 
own and operate the business. 


PAUL MCALLISTER has announced 
the opening of a concrete block plant 
at Marion, Ohio, with a capacity of 
approximately 3000 block per day. 

ARROWCRETE CorP., Columbus, Ohio, 
has received from Washington formal 
F.H.A. approval of its new product, 
Flexicore steel reinforced concrete 
roof and floor slabs for dwelling, in- 
stitutional and industrial construc- 
tion. Production at the new $60,000 
plant was scheduled for January on 
slabs in lengths up to 22% ft. 

WILSON CONCRETE BLOCK AND SupP- 
PLY Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
opened by Wilbur G. Wilson with a 
capacity of 1000 block per day, and 
plans to add stone trim, waterproofing 
paints, and similar lines to its mer- 
chandising program. O. M. Moore is 
factory superintendent. 
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BUTLER BIN CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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THE CHAIN TAKES THE STRAIN 


The exclusive Rex chain drum drive eliminates stresses and strains. 
The chain protects transmission ... gears .. . shafting . .. power 
plant. It eliminates binding between drum and transmission as the 
truck chassis weaves over uneven ground. The chain effectively 
dampens vibration, assuring far less driver fatigue. 








Life-Saver _ 
XS AY 1 
Time-Saver 
5 ee. ¢ 
Hi-Discharge 
Moto-Mixer 





Lower Maintenance and Operating Cost 


The Rex drum drive is a weight-saver. It eliminates the need of 
bulky, excessively heavy transmission cases, shafting, bearings, etc. 
This saving in weight here permits Rex to build added strength 
into parts where it is really needed . . . blades, drum rollers, drum 
shell and drum support. Here’s why Rex gives you lower mainte- 
nance costs and assures less operating time. 


Time-Saving, Fast Discharge 


You'll save minutes every batch with Rex Moto-Mixers. Since Rex 
mixes in the discharge direction, the batch is always right up at the 
opening ... ready to come out in a hurry. Deep spiral scoops speed 
the batch out fast! Remember, it’s at the job site where speed is im- 
portant to avoid holding up your customer’s schedules. 





; For all facts, see your Rex Distributor or write for Bulletin No. 468. 
— a Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee, 1649 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wix 


CHAIN BEL; 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Compan~* 


Moto-Mixers . Moto-Agitators 
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Quality Counted Most Then .. . 














From our founding in 1906, as the nation’s first producer of com. 
plete block-making equipment, we have never compromised with 
quality — not even in these days of overwhelming demand fo, 
Multiplex units. With our new plant in full production at Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, we are delivering many more machines than ever 
before, and we’re delivering them complete with traditional Multi. 


plex quality. 


SUPER TAMPER 





MODEL C-1 DOUBLE STRIPPER 









12 CUBIC FEET V-BELT DRIVE 























, 
fy 

MODEL F FLUE BLOCK MACHINE MACHINERY CO. Sy 
Specializing in Complete Concrete Plant Equipment Since 1906 ee 
ELMORE OHIO :, 
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“DRY SAMPLES 


TO DETERMINE 
MOISTURE CONTENT 


A complete line of Dietert-Detroit Moisture Tellers is 
available for the rapid, accurate moisture determina- 
tion of such substances as chemicals, foods, fabrics, 


grains, sands, fuels, clays, semiliquids and others. 


Model 275 is designed for materials not sen- 
sitive to drying temperatures. It has a drying pan 
5” in diameter holding up to 100 gram samples. 





Model 275T is used for all substances, 
the testing of which requires precise 
temperature control. It may be used as 
a flash drying oven for liquids or small 
samples. 


Model 278T is used for bulky 
samples up to 500 grams. It is 
ideal for handling a large 
number of liquid samples and 
for drying materials in the wet 
screen analysis. The pans are 
8” in diameter and may be 
from 1” to 4” in depth. 








Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


HARRY W. DIET 


9330 ROSELAWN AVE,, @ -4, 


e - A 








HERE’S WHY THEY ASK FOR ‘INCOR’ 


INCOR’ CUTS 
WINTER COSTS TX HALE 


ACH year more and more Ready-Mix Plant cus- 











tomers ask for ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement for 
cold-weather concreting. That’s because ‘Incor’, 
America’s FIRST high early strength Portland ce- 


ment, has made year-around concreting economically 





feasible. And savings with ‘Incor’ are greater today 
than ever before. 

Consider what it means at today’s costs to save two 
days’ heating fuel and labor on each pour... cut 
form and tarpaulin costs in half... reduce overhead 
through earlier completion. 

Another sound reason why leading Ready-Mix 
operators make ‘Incor™ concrete available at all 


seasons, as part of their good service. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 















A wii see 
» ‘a ee We 
LONE STAR CEMENTS COVER EVERY CONSTRUCTION NEED 
q Offices: ALBANY * BETHLEHEM, PA. + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + JACKSON, MISS. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + NORFOLK + PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
. LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CEMENT PRODUCERS: 15 MODERN MILLS, 27,000,000 BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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Making Long Concrete Joists 


and Roof Slabs 


Formigli Corporation installs machine to manu- 


facture longest type Lithibar joists; also make 


Channelcrete roofing slabs at Berlin, N. J. plant 


By W. B. LENHART 


1 ata concrete products plants are op- 
erated by the Formigli Corporation, 
one in Berlin, N. J., and the second, a 
few miles away on the Williamstown 
Junction road, which is the older plant 
F established in 1914 by the father of 
the brothers, comprising the present 
management group. The plant in Ber- 
lin proper is devoted to manufacture 





1S: of concrete specialties, notably con- 
: crete piling. This operation is treated 
of in a separate article. The plant at 
r’ Williamstown Junction manufactures 
' Channelcrete roofing slabs, and just 
“e. recently installed a 40-ft. Lithibar 
; machine for the production of rolled 
lly concrete joists capable of producing 
the longest joists of this type. 
ay Pioneering in the manufacture of 
many new and novel precast concrete 
items, the Formigli brothers just re- 
cently formed an association with the 
vO Arnold Stone Co., Richmond, Va., to 
carry out research work related to 
“ut concrete products. The research or- 
all ganization is named the F & A Engi- 
a neering Laboratories, and takes its 
name from the first letters in the 
lix 
all 
Off. 
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names of the two cooperative com- 
panies. While in Germany recently, 
Otto Formigli gathered considerable 
data and ideas that will be developed 
by this research organization along 
with several other plans previously 
formulated. 

This new Lithibar installation pro- 
vides a high production machine to 
fill the demand for concrete joists in 
the Philadelphia-Camden and adjacent 
areas. Working every day at top pro- 
duction, the machine turns out an av- 
erage of one 40-ft. joist every three 
minutes. 


Manufacturing Steps 

Steel reinforcing for the concrete 
joists is made on a balanced, electric 
welding unit produced in the company 
shops. Aggregates are usually light- 
weight, and the concrete is designed 
to show compressive strengths of at 
least 4000 p.s.i. The joists, during the 
forming period are not vibrated but 
rolled under a series of heavy steel 
rollers that compress the concrete un- 
der about 2000 lbs. pressure. 





Operator is lifting a “green” joist from the mold by means of the multi-hook lift fork. Bar on the 
pallet is not the longest being used 
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Part of the big storage area for Channelcrete 
roof slabs 


At this plant the 40-ft. long steel 
pallet is first placed on the machine 
carriage after which about 2 in. of 
concrete is spread uniformly over the 
pallet. The steel reinforcing unit is 
then placed on the concrete and the 
travelling carriage again passed un- 
der the loading point. After the form 
is filled with concrete, it is pulled 
under the 10 forming rolls and the 
concrete gradually compressed and, at 
the same time, the shape of the side 
of the joist is formed. On a 40-ft. sec- 
tion all 10 of the rolls are used. The 
first one forms a slight “V’-shaped 
notch in the top of the fresh concrete. 
The second roll enlarges this notch 
slightly and so on through the 10 rolls 
until the final cast resembles the “1” 
beam. After passing through the last 
roll, the travelling carriage stops and 
24 “lifting points,” spaced equally 
along and under the steel pallet, raise 
up the “green” joist and an electric 
crane that spans the building picks up 
the unit and stacks it in a steel rack. 
When Haydite is used as aggregate no 
particular curing system is used. 
However, joists are steam cured under 
tarpaulins when other than Haydite 
agrregate is used. 

The Lithibar machine is of rugged 
and heavy steel construction through- 
out, and produces a joist free from 
irregularities and of uniform appear- 
ance throughout. When the joists are 
to be exposed in the ceilings, special 
precautions can be taken to insure a 
highly smooth and clean finish with 
fine cut moulded junctions. Owing to 
lack of head room, the concrete is 
mixed in a Stearns mixer and skip- 
transported to the hopper over the as- 
sembly. The only power required for 
the machine is a 10-hp. hoist that 
pulls the travelling form under the 
loading hopper and forming rolls, and 
this unit uses a 2-hp. Sterling direct- 
power applicator motor. Some addi- 
tional power is needed for the electric 
crane lifting the units and for the two 
Lincoln are welders used in assem- 
bling the reinforcing units. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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« Bagrsions in Franklin Park, a Chicago 
suburb 15 miles due west of the 
city, Illinois Brick Co.’s Plant No. 1 is 
strategically situated from the stand- 
point of either rail or truck deliveries 
of lightweight aggregate and bulk ce- 
ment. Raw materials are elevated 
from track hoppers to overhead bins 
by bucket elevators, with a gravity 
flow system from bins to mixers over 
two high-capacity block machines. 
When this plant, originally Chicago 
Insulerete Co., was purchased by IIli- 
nois Brick Co. several years ago, Hen- 
ry Buchholz, principal owner, was 
retained and placed in charge of the 
Concrete Products Division of the 
larger company. Mr. Buchholz, presi- 
dent of the National Concrete Mason- 
ry Association, has always tried to 
keep abreast of innovations in block 
manufacture, and in step with this 
effort a new and radically different 
system for block curing has been in- 
stalled at Franklin Park. 

To provide high-temperature steam 
curing for the 1200 block per hr. ma- 
chine capacity, the new curing ar- 
rangement that has been installed on 
existing kilns is an interesting depar- 
ture from the boiler, dry-air blower 
system in common use elsewhere. The 
system is essentially a blower with 
provision for heating the air-stream 
either with or without moisture 
(steam) added, and is a self-contained 
unit measuring only 4- x 7- x 11-ft. 

For economical operation, one cur- 
ing unit has been mounted over every 
two kilns, thus doing away with ex- 
tensive duct work. Of eight kilns at 
Franklin Park, four are of 2100-block 
capacity each and four are of 1440- 
block capacity each, with two different 
capacity curing machines for the two 
kiln sizes. The larger machine delivers 
4500 c.f.m. of steam or hot dry air and 
the smaller machine delivers 3500 
c.f.m. All four machines at this plant 
are natural gas fired, with maximum 
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Showing moist heat-dry heat curing unit mounted over two kilns at Illinois Brick Plant No. 1 


Combine Wet and Dry-Air Curing System 


gas demand for both units being ap- 
proximately 700 ¢.f.h. and normal gas 
consumption 400 c.f.h. Both sizes use 
a 3-phase squirrel cage motor of 5 and 
3 hp. respectively, connected to the 
blower by a V-belt drive. 

In operation, the curing unit blower 
draws air through a gas-fired heater 
and over a series of baffles in a water 
spray box to produce steam-laden air 
which is introduced into the kiln. A 
trap in the duct immediately over the 
kiln captures any possible free water 
that may be in the air stream. An im- 
portant phase in the economy of this 
machine is provided by the re-circula- 
tion of air in the moist-heat period. 
Instead of drawing in fresh air that 
must be heated and steam-impregnat- 
ed, air is returned from the kiln and 
reheated. In the dry heat cycle, water 
sprays are turned off, fresh air is in- 
troduced through the heater and the 
moisture laden air-return from the 
kiln is vented to outside. An addition- 
al “re-circulation” factor in this unit 
is that excess water from the spray 
chamber as well as water collected in 
the duct trap is repumped through the 
spray nozzles in the steam generating 
chambers. 

Installation costs of the four units 
are figured as approximately equal to 
an adequate boiler and piping system 
for a moist heat period only, without 
the added expense of dry-air blower 
and duct work. In addition, the four 
units at Franklin Park provide a 
“spare” in case of a breakdown of one 
unit. Curing cycle employed at this 
plant is that approved by the National 
Concrete Masonry Association. When 
180 deg. F. is reached in the kiln, the 
live steam period is continued for one 
hour and then automatically cut off to 
allow for an 8-hr. soaking period. The 
final 3-hr. dry heat period is also auto- 
matic and utilizes the same machine 
and duct system. 
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IWinois Brick Co., Franklin 
Park, IIl., plant installs new 
system employing a blower 
with provision for heating 
air-stream with or without 
moisture in a self-contained 
unit, eliminating consider. 


able piping and ducts 






With the unit located directly over 
the dividing wall between the two 
kilns it serves, the duct system mere- 
ly consists of two vertical ducts di- 
rectly below the unit. One duct vents 
at the top of the kiln for steam or dry 
air entry and the second duct, for re- 
turn air, has an opening near the 
floor. Two dampers are used to direct 
the flow to or from the kiln being op- 
erated at any one time. This machine 
is capable of exhausting steam from 
a kiln in five minutes. A 4500 c.f.m. 
unit is advocated for a kiln of approx- 
imately 5000-cu. ft. capacity. An add- 
ed advantage of this system is the 
comparative absence of condensation 
water in the kiln, but the [Illinois 
Brick Co. still provides drains for con- 
densation that is a necessary counter- 
part for any moist-heat curing sys- 
tem. The unit produces a full volume 
of steam within five minutes of burner 
ignition. 

The idea utilized in this new curing 
device is an adaptation of a metal 
heat-treating unit built by the same 
manufacturer, Campion-Detroit, Inc., 
Detroit, for the past twelve years. 
Cost per block for curing is less than 
%-cent, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

Existing kilns at Franklin Park, in 
which the new system was installed 
are constructed of lightweight 8- x 8- 
x 16-in. block and brick in a single 
wall. The roof is of soffit block con- 
struction with a 4-in. Waylite aggre 
gate insulation covering. With two 
600 block per hr. Besser Super Vibra- 
pacs, all modular size block are man- 
ufactured; and in addition, soffit block 
and special sizes to fit with common 
brick in building construction are pro 
duced. Waylite aggregate is used for 
all units manufactured at this plant. 

Al Neubeiser is superintendent of 
both the Franklin Park and Blue Is- 
land block plants of Illinois Brick Co. 
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To the left may be seen one of two gas inlets; water-spray baffle box; con- 
trol panel over water supply box. Steel plate, upper left, deflects current of 
ver either moist or dry air over entire kiln 
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Al Neubiser, left, superintendent: and Henry Buchholz, manager, to the right Gas-fired air heater. Pipes, right and left, are 
main burners; center, pilot light 
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Design Plant For 


—— from experience in operat- 
ing the parent block plant at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., that like Topsy, “just 
growed,” the new plant of Geo. W. 
Katterjohn in Owensboro was planned 
in every detail from aggregate storage 
to finished block or brick. Future ex- 
pansion has been allowed for in the 
design so that it can be doubled with- 
out any major changes other than the 
addition of a second block machine 
and additional! kilns. 

The building housing the plant is of 
concrete block construction with a 
light, airy and spacious interior, but 
all space is utilized and the building 
was designed to fit the necessary ma- 
chinery. Five kilns extend on one side 
of the plant, with doors at both ends 
for ease of access in charging or 
emptying. At the yard end, vertically 
sliding metal kiln doors are provided 
with posts carrying pulleys and coun- 
ter weights, while at the end facing 
the machine floor, kilns are closed 
with hinged doors of reinforced ply- 
wood construction. Windows extend- 
ing the entire second story on the 
plant proper assure adequate light in 





Material Handling 


ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Geo. W. Katterjohn built new block plant to meet 
future requirements. Promotes sale of concrete prod- 


ucts by prominent use of Katter-Blox trade-mark 


By DAVID MOCINE 





this section of the operation. A sep- 
arate room, to house the boiler, stoker 
and controls, is located immediately 
adjacent to the plant office at one side 
of the building. The four-acre storage 
yard is provided with ample paved 
runways and cubing areas, while the 
area next to the plant is provided with 
a concrete apron and the balance of 
the yard is covered with a rolled 
cinder fill. 


Materials Supplied from 
Stockpiles 

From the standpoint of transporta- 
tion, the new plant is ideally situated 
as it is located between two different 
rail lines paralleling the two long 
sides of the property, and with a con- 
crete highway across the end. Light- 
weight aggregate is stockpiled directly 
from hopper bottomed cars by means 
of a portable, self-contained car-un- 
loader, without need for below-track 
hoppers. The unloader comprises a 
12-in. belt on 6 ft. centers, operating 
in a trough, which is placed under the 
hopper bottomed car, resting on the 
rails of the tracks. This belt transfers 


Paved storage yard facilitates the stacking of cubed. block 
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Sy Karten-Bi07 


KATTER BLOX: 


High production block machine in action 


material to another stockpiling belt, 
25 ft. centers. Capacity of this unload- 
er averages 20 t.p.h. 

Because cars can be spotted at any 
point on either of two tracks on both 
sides of the plant, aggregate can be 
conveniently stockpiled. Material is re- 
claimed from these stockpiles by a 
12-cu. ft. gasoline-powered scoop truck 
that transports it to the below floor- 
level mixer of 50-cu. ft. capacity. 
Bagged air-entraining Portland ce- 
ment is stored on pallets which may 
be brought up next to the mixer by a 
fork lift truck. Concrete is elevated to 
a hopper above the Besser Super Vi- 
brapac block machine by a skip-hoist. 
A mirror, mounted over the hopper, 
allows the mixer operator on the floor 
level to determine the proper time for 
recharging the hopper with concrete. 
The block machine has a capacity of 
625 block per hr. A hand lift truck is 
used to move empty racks from the 
rear of the block machine, after pal- 
lets have been removed, to the front 
of the machine, ready for green block. 

Loaded racks are taken to or re- 
moved from the kilns by a gasoline 
powered platform truck. Block shapes 
or brick are cubed on wooden pallets 
in the paved storage yard, preparatory 
to being stacked three-high by a fork 
lift truck, also gasoline powered. Com- 
pressed air for the off-bearer is sup- 
plied by an air compressor usually 
registering 180 p.s.i., and powered by 
a 5-hp. electric motor. All electric con- 
trols are arranged on one wall of the 
shop, neatly lettered and labeled 
against an aluminum painted back- 
ground. In the middle of the wall, in 
large black letters surrounded by fuse 
boxes, switches and distribution boxes, 
is the reminder: “Build With Katter- 
Blox.” 

Nowhere in the plant is a chance 
missed to remind the visitor of the 
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MATERIAL HANDLING 








product or how it should be used. 
Across the front of the block machine, 
on the sides of the lift trucks or de- 
livery trucks, and even on the kiln 
doors, the words “Katter-Blox” and 
“Katter-Brik” serve as constant re- 
minders. Perce Clement, office mana- 
ger, Geo. W. Katterjohn Concrete 
Products, is a firm believer in easy to 
remember, catchy trade names—in an 
effort to have the public ask for the 
trade name rather than use the gen- 
eral term, concrete block. 


Curing Facilities 

Five kilns of cinder block and re- 
inforced concrete roof slab construc- 
tion have a capacity of 1440 block 
each. When the backlog of orders per- 
mits, it is planned to install an insu- 
lation course over the roof slab. After 
the kilns are charged, the block is 
allowed to set for a 2-hr. period before Exit side of curing room building. There are five kilns with some unusual advertising promotion. 
live steam at 175 deg. F. is introduced Geo. Katterjohn is sitting in the foreground 


by means of a pipe with holes spaced — 
WF we , 





18-in. apart. The pipe, supported from 

the ceiling, is installed the entire 

length of the kiln. When the kilns 
were first placed in operation, two 
pipes were used, one on each side 
down near the floor level; but it was 
found that they were too often torn 
out by rack trucks. Live steam con- 
tinues to enter the kilns for an 8-hr. 
period, following which there is an 
8-hr. period of soaking before the 
kilns are “cracked.” Block are removed 
to the yard for cubing through insu- 
lated doors at the opposite end of the 
kilns. 

A high pressure 50-hp. boiler, fired 
by a coal stoker supplies steam for the 
kilns as well as auxiliary uses such 
as plant and office heating. Complete 
automatic controls for the boiler in- 
clude pressure control and stoker shut- 
off; automatic water feed, control and 
shut-off; plus a pre-heater for boiler 
water and an alarm bell that rings in . ; 2 
the event a pin shears off in the 400 Lift truck moving block into one of the kilns 
lb. per hr. capacity coal stoker. 





Making Limestone and 
Cinder Block 


Two types of block and brick are 
made at this plant with production 
split almost evenly between cinder and 
limestone aggregate units. With cin- 
der aggregate, a modular size 8-in. 
block weighs about 30 Ib., but with 
limest sne aggregate, the same block 
weighs about 43 lb. Cinders are 
brought in by rail from a public utili- 
ties company in a condition that re- 
quires no additional sizing. Limestone, 
known locally as Kentucky No, 11 or 
chat, is also delivered by rail. Results 
of 30-day tests conducted by the Di- 
vision of Tests, Kentucky Department 
of Highways, show that heavy aggre- 
gate block from this plant withstand 
1505 p.s.i. under compression, absorp- 
tion is 10 lb. per cu. ft., and moisture 
content is 38 per cent. Cinder aggre- 
gate block test at 917 p.s.i. 


(Continued on page 183) 





Scoop truck dumping aggregate over scalping screen into mixer 
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Ready \alix 


AIR MOVES CEMENT 


From Barges 
To Batching Bins 


Metropolitan Sand and Gravel Co., 
Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y., 
transports cement from air-activated 
containers on barges through pipes to 
bins above batching plants in Brook- 
lyn, the Bronx, and Flushing, N. Y. 


By W. B. LENHART 


1° METROPOLITAN NEW YorkK Clty it 
is becoming a more or less common 
practice for aggregate producers to 
operate ready mixed concrete dry and 
wet batching plants, but the actual 
deliveries of the concrete, for the most 
part, are made by other companies 
owning the mixer truck equipment. 
Thus one such batching plant may 
serve many haulers. 

The Metropolitan Sand and Gravel 
Co., the main offices of which are in 
Port Washington, on Long Island, has 
a large sand and gravel operation 
there and one at Northport. This year, 
the company under the direction of 
H. F. Garvin Pelsue, president, is 
completing three large batching 
plants. These are all large capacity, 
all-steel and concrete construction, and 
modern throughout. The three plants 


Aggregate and cement storage silos behind transport pump house 


with pipe line from container-unloaders entering at the top, 


are located in Brooklyn, the Bronx, 
and in Flushing, N. Y., and all receive 
aggregates and bulk cement by water 
borne transportation. At the same 
time, the new plants are located in or 
near the heart of a highly populated 
area in which a large volume of con- 
struction is taking place. In Rock 
Propucts, June, 1946, issue, an article 
was published about the general fea- 
tures of these three plants. We here 
deal only with the methods of han- 
dling the bulk cement at these new 
plants. Essentially the practice at one 
plant practically parallels the methods 
used in all three. 

Located at Green Point at the foot 
of Commercial Street in Brooklyn is 
the first of the three plants to be com- 
pleted. It was placed in operation dur- 
ing May of 1947. This plant, like all 


Flushing, N. Y., plant 


the others, is a fine example of good 
design coupled with excellent con- 
struction features. 


Barges Deliver Cement 
in Bulk Containers 


Bulk cement is delivered to the 
plant on barges that hold 22 of the 
L. C. L. Corporation’s air-activated 
containers. Kennedy-Van Saun Man- 
ufacturing & Engineering Corpora- 
tion is the builder and patent holder. 
Each steel container holds 55 bbl. of 
cement making 1210 bbl. for the barge 
load. A device is provided for each 
container to agitate the packed cement 
and deliver it by compressed air a 
short distance. 

Containers are loaded at the cement 
plant by bulk loading facilities and on 
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pumped from barges to batching bins 
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READY MIX 














Views showing pneumatic system of handling bulk cement. Fig. 1: Miles B. Squire, engineer, standing al ide tr t pump at Bronx ready mixed 


3 Ld 





concrete batching plant. Fig. 2: Two 2-stage compressors supply air for Brooklyn plant. Fig. 3: Air-activated containers on barge deliver cement to 





100-bbI. Storage bin mounted over transport pump which moves cement through pipe to main storage silos. Fig. 4: Flexible pipe and couplings c t 
pump to any desired storage silo. Fig. 5: Two compressors supply air at Flushing plant. Fig. 6: Close-up of barge which holds 22 bulk cement contain- 
*s, each having a capacity of 55 bbls. Fig. 7: Transport pump moves cement to cylindrical silos which serve the batch plant. Fig. 8: Showing cylindrical 


tiles for bulk ce t at Flushing plant. Fig. 9: One of the ready mixed concrete batching plants showing pipe lines through which cement is pumped to 





bins over batcher 
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arriving at the ready mixed concrete 
plant the individual container is con- 
nected to a source of compressed air 
and the cement extruded to the 
“Transporting Unit.” When the air is 
turned on to the first container, the 
automatic valves and gauges function 
to automatically extrude the cement 
into the main “Transporting Unit.” 
This latter unit consists of a 100-bbl. 
capacity steel bin mounted over the 
Kennedy-Van Saun pneumatic trans- 
port pump. The pneumatic transport 
pump is a cylindrical steel tank with 
a cone-shaped bottom, similar in gen- 
eral appearance to the containers that 
were previously mentioned, which at 
this plant are delivered by barges. 
However, this transporter has several 
interesting and distinguishing fea- 
tures. First, it is designed to deliver 
bulk cement greater distances and to 
higher elevation, and, secondly, it is 
entirely automatic as to filling and 
discharging. 


Move Cement to Bins 
by Compressed Air 

The transporter, operated by com- 
pressed air, is mounted on steel, coiled 
springs. It fills by gravity from the 
100-bbl. bin above, and when full, 
automatically discharges itself by 
compressed air. 

At the Green Point plant the ce- 
ment is first transported from 50 to 
150 ft. (depending on location of the 
barge, etc.), by compressed air ap- 
plied to the 55 bbl. capacity containers 
on the barge. The transporter then 
pumps the cement to the main storage 
silo, a horizontal distance of about 
350 ft., and a lift in the 50-ft. range. 
It takes from 15 to 20 minutes to un- 
load one of the 55-bbl. units which 
includes the time for connecting the 
air line and the 4-in. discharge line. 
The second unit, or transporter, fills 
in about eight seconds and as the 
springs are forced downward by the 
weight of the cement, air pressure 
automatically closes the filling valve 
and opens the discharge valve so that 
the entire operation is automatic. This 
No. 5 unit will easily handle 200 bbl. 
per hour. 

Cement is delivered by transporter 
to a 2000-bbl., two-compartment John- 
son steel silo under which is mounted 
a Robinson air-activated conveyor sys- 
tem that functions somewhat along 
the same lines as the pressure tanks 
previously described. This pressure 
unit is so mounted and designed that 
it can be moved, via steel rails, and 
truck mountings to additional silos 
that may be built along side in the 
future. It delivers the cement to the 
four cement bins directly over the 
batchers. For connecting the transpor- 
tation units to the four pipe lines 
serving the batching plant, easily con- 
nected Ever-Tite couplings are used. 

At the Green Point plant, air for 
the operation of all the conveyor sys- 
tems is supplied by two Chicago Pneu- 
matic, two-stage compressors rated at 
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4000 c.f.m. Air is supplied at 100 lb. 
pressure. 

The second ready mixed concrete 
plant of the Metropolitan Sand and 
Gravel Co. is located at the foot of 
Tiffany street in the Bronx and the 
third on Flushing Bay at Flushing, 
N. Y., (120th street and 31st avenue). 
Delivery of the bulk cement from 
these two plants is essentially the 
same procedure as at Green Point. At 
Flushing, air is supplied by a 500 
c.f.m. Jaeger and a 365 c.f.m. Gard- 
ner - Denver compressor driven by 
D15000 Caterpillar Diesels. These sup- 
ply all the air needs of the plant. 
Four-inch lines are used for the trans- 
portation of the bulk cement. It is 
about 140 to 150 ft. from the barges 
(with a 20-ft. lift) to the transporter 
unit, and about 350 ft. horizontal and 


READY MIX FOR 


N 1941 the State of Maine set up the 
Maine Turnpike Authority to build 

a high speed highway across the state. 
The program in certain aspects fol- 





Most of the concrete for Maine Turnpike struc- 
tures was supplied by ready mixed concrete 
plant of Cook G Co., Inc., Portiand, Maine 


lowed that started years earlier by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Authority. 

The Maine Turnpike construction 
was delayed due to the war but work 
has been pressed with considerable 
vigor and early in 1948 the four-lane 
highway will be in use. 

This job is unusual in that it is the 
largest bituminous concrete highway 
contract that has been let to date. All 
told there will be 640,000 tons of black 


ee 


60-ft. lift to the cement storage Silo, 
however, the transporter can pump 
direct to the bins over the batchers if 
desired, in which case the horizonta] 
distance is roughly 450 ft. with the 
lift being about the same. 

The extended use of this type of 
transportation at all three of the new 
plants of the Metropolitan Sand and 
Gravel Co. indicate the practicability 
of the system. Some of the advantages 
of this type of air transportation are: 
no moving parts and hence less chance 
for excessive wear, practically fool- 
proof performance, and an economical 
use of air (power). 

Howard Marsh is general superin- 
tendent for the Metropolitan Sand and 
Gravel Co., and Richard Allen is in 
charge of the construction work. 


MAINE TURNPIKE 


top material that covers 1,360,000 sq. 
yds. of roadway involving a total ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000 for the full 
45 miles of roadbed. 

The Turnpike starts at Kittery, 
near the New Hampshire State line 
and extends to the outskirts of Port- 
land, Me. The two lanes are each 24-ft. 
wide with an 18-ft. media strip and 
four 8-ft. prepared shoulders. 

This large project includes a total 
of 43 bridges and overpasses, three 
intermediate entries as well as the two 
ends. This construction called for con- 
siderable massive concrete for the 
piers and other features. 

Most of this concrete was supplied 
by Cook & Co., Inc., of Portland, Me., 
which operates a quarry and crushing 
plant, and a ready mixed concrete 
plant. A second batching plant is op- 
erated on Bragdon Road, Scarboro, 
(South Portland) Me. Some 15,000 cu. 
yd. of ready mixed concrete was 
trucked up to 45 miles to the Turnpike 
in a fleet of Rex and Jaeger mixer 
trucks. The company has three 5-cu. 
yd., three 3144-cu. yd. and six 4-cu. yd. 
Rex truck mixers. 

The plant was built many years ago 
by the Boston and Maine railroad. 
When the plant first started, aggre- 
gates were secured near the site of 
the plant, but now all aggregates 
are hauled in by rail. The plant is 
equipped for heating water and ag- 
gregate. Cement is shipped in bulk to 
the plant. 


Specifications for concrete called for 
the following compressive strengths, 
and the Turnpike Authority stipulated 
this minimum quantity of cement as 
indicated in the tabulation. 

Portland cement had to comply with 


———— 








Minimum Compressive 
Size of Strengths Minimum Bags Cement 
Coarse Aggregates 7 days 28 days Per Cu. Yd. 
No. 4 to l-in 2500 3500 61% 
No. 4 to 1-in. 2000 3000 6 
No. 4 to 1%4-in. 1500 2500 5% 
No. 4 to 2-in. 1000 2000 5 
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Tentative Specifications for Air-En- 
training Portland Cement A.S.T.M. 
designations C 175, Type 1A or ITA. 
The amount of air entrained in the 
fresh mix was held at not less than 
3 per cent and not over 6 per cent. 

B. Perini and Sons, Inc., Framing- 
ham, Mass., had the primary paving 
contract with Gibbons and Reed of 
Salt Lake City, sub-contractors. The 
Lane Construction Co. and the Savin 
Construction Co. had the prime con- 
tracts for clearing and grubbing. E)- 
lis C. Snodgrass, Inc., Portland, Me., 
and the Lane Construction Co. had 
the prime contracts for the bridges 
and overpasses. 

A. C. Stanley is president of Cook 
& Co., Inc., and L. R. Small is super- 
intendent of the ready mixed concrete 
operations. 


Ready-Mix Plant Opened 


Ep PorTER and P. L. Dale recently 
announced the opening of their new 
ready mixed concrete plant in Garden 
City, Kan. Delivery of concrete will 
be by Dumpcrete trucks. 
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Left: Welding heavy reinforcing used in the precast concrete piling. Center: Loading heavy piling on semi-trailer truck with the aid of overhead trav- 
eling hoist. Right: Office and part of plant at Berlin, N. J. 


PRECAST CONCRETE PILING 


ewe the recent war, the Formigli 
Corporation, Berlin, N. J., manu- 
factured some 30,000 concrete bath 
tubs, many concrete practice bombs, 
and carried on other work of an un- 
usual and pioneering nature. Among 
the new peace-time activities of the 
company is the manufacture of pre- 
cast concrete piling and prefabricated 
concrete buildings. 

Until recently most concrete piling, 
on account of its size and weight, was 
usually cast near the place of use. 
Seeing the great advantages of- pre- 
cast piling manufactured under close 
plant controls and supervision, this 
company about two years ago deviated 
from the set practice and established 
facilities at its Berlin, N. J., plant to 


make concrete piling. At the time of 
inspection an order was being filled 
for 136 piles, each 22-in. square and 
67 ft. long. Each unit contains about 
three tons of reinforcing steel, and 


Left: Pouring concrete into piling forms. Right: Vibrating concrete in piling form 
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each pile weighs 18% tons. The piling 
is for the Corson Inlet Bridge at 
Strathmore, N. J. Brann & Stewart 
Co. of Philadelphia is the contractor. 

The piling plant is in the open 
alongside other facilities at Berlin, 
and the area devoted to its manufac- 
ture is spanned by a heavy steel 
framework to support the overhead 
traveling electric crane which handles 
the heavy items. Wood forms for cast- 
ing the piling have ply-wood lining. 
Three of these piling are cast each 
day using six molds. Trap rock aggre- 
gate and Type 2 cement are used. Con- 
crete is mixed in a small mixer and 
transported in rubber tired dollies to 
the forms. The concrete is electrically 
vibrated. Stripping is done every 48 
hours. The pilings can be steam cured 
under tarpaulins if desired. 

The piling reinforcement comprises 
1%-in. and 1%4-in. square steel rod 
with %-in. ties. Cages are electrically 
welded and assembled at this plant. 
Concrete is designed for a strength of 
4200 lbs. at 7 days and 6500 lbs. at 28 
days. After curing in the yard for 10 
days the piling is hauled, one to a 
semi-trailer, to the place of use. It is 
said that piling can be transported 
economically by truck a distance of 
200 miles. Four piling were delivered 
per day using two trucks on a 55-mile 
haul. 

Piling are cast with a 2-in. diam- 
eter pipe in the center which extends 
to the pointed end. This pipe is for 
forcing high pressure water through 
the unit when jet driving. Water un- 
der 200-lb. pressure is forced through 
the 2-in. pipe, and the piling jetted 
for all but the last 2-ft. of its depth 
after which the unit is capped and 
driven 2-ft. into place. 

The longest piling made to date 
were 70-ft. long. An order was recent- 
ly completed for use in the Atlantic 
City Board Walk where 425 units 
were placed. These were 16-in. octa- 
gonal units, 35-ft. long. All the con- 
crete piling were excellent in appear- 
ance with a smooth surface texture. 
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Concrete Pipe— 


einforced Concrete Pressure Pipe 


Manufactured On Two Levels 


Prestressed reinforced pipe for Montreal, Can- 


ada, water system made by The Preload Co., of 


M's CH has been published in recent 
years about cement and concrete 
research and investigations of ex- 
posed concrete structures, initiated by 
engineering organizations, State and 
Federal departments and trade 
groups. Not infrequently, someone de- 
scribes concrete structures—bridges, 
pavements and the like—in sound 
structural condition after 25 or more 
years of service as though that was 
unusual. Moreover, some prominent 
engineers as individuals, or as mem- 
bers of committees, indicate that the 
life expectancy is limited no matter 
how carefully they are designed and 
constructed. This applies mainly to 
the United States and not so much to 
foreign countries because concrete is 
more carefully made, and structures 
are more skillfully designed and con- 
structed with it, by the engineers 
across the seas. 

Cement and steel used to make re- 
inforced concrete in foreign countries 
is no better than that used in this 
country, but aré more expensive and 
funds for construction are limited. 


~ 


| 


Fig. 2. Casting room where concrete is placed in the forms from two levels. Internal vibrators are 
used to place concrete of maximum strength and density 
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Canada, Ltd., and Atlas Construction Co., Ltd. 





By M. W. LOVING 


Thus, the engineers by force of neces- 
sity must design and install concrete 
structures with the utmost care, and 
economy. This is the primary reason 
why prestressed concrete-steel struc- 
tures have been more wisely designed 
and constructed — using very high 
working stresses for both steel and 
concrete — especially in France and 
Germany. And for the same reasons, 
shortages and high cost of materials, 
prestressed concrete - steel structures 
will be more commonly used in this 
country; besides they have many ad- 
vantages in strength and economy 
over the conventional designs. 
Speaking again of research and in- 
vestigations, there has been little if 
any apprehension from any respon- 
sible quarter, in this country or else- 
where, about the life expectancy of 
hydraulic structures built with con- 
crete and reinforced concrete, espe- 
cially reinforced concrete pressure 
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pipe. The most important and expen- 
sive projects—aqueducts, sewage force 
mains, subaqueous intakes for water 
supplies and sewer outlets—are con- 
structed with reinforced concrete 
pressure pipe. The life expectancy of 
this kind of pipe has been officially 
established at 100 years by the leading 
water works and consulting engineers 
all over the world. This estimate js 
based on the performance of natural 
cement mortar for lining and coating 
cast iron pipé since 1836 when its ad- 
vantage for this purpose was first 
discovered by the French Academy of 
Science. 


Proved by Experience 

Washington, D. C., required 58,600 
ft. of pressure pipe in diameters of 24 
to 78 in. to operate under heads rang- 
ing from 32 to 340 ft. and alternate 
bids were taken in 1925 on reinforced 
concrete pressure pipe, and cast iron 
and steel pipe—lined with cement 
mortar. The bid for the reinforced 
concrete pressure pipe was low and it 
was used for the improvement. In 
awarding the contract, the Corps,of 
Engineers had before them a very 
important and interesting report by 
Major P. ©. Bullard, Corps of Engi- 
neers who was the Military Attaché 
to the United States Embassy in 
Paris, France; the following is quoted, 
in part, from that report: 

“In 1894 the first installation of steel cylin- 
der reinforced concrete pipe was made in Paris 
under direction of M. Bonna, who was a Diree- 
tor in the Department of Public Works. The 
experiment was successful and M. Bonna or- 
ganized a company which does the largest 
business of its kind in Europe, and had up until 
1925 installed some 1600 kilometers (944 miles) 
of reinforced concrete pipe. The history of 
these pipes is very satisfactory; there is 
record but one case of sudden rupture, when 
two sections of pipe were blown out by water 
hammer, probably in the presence of entrained 
air during the tests of a new installation im 
volving centrifugal pumps. 

“Interviewed M. Mayearts Engineering Com- 
pagnie, Intercommunale Bruxelloise, largest 
water company in Belgium. This company has 
53 installations of steel concrete pipe ™ 
during 1902-22, operating under heads up © 
120 meters. No breaks are reported and n° 
leaks. Upkeep is reported high on cast jron, 
with substantially none on concrete pipe. In 
1925 a pipe which had been laid in 1900 wa 
cut open for inspection and the steel found it 
excellent condition. 

“Inspection of pipe in Paris. Inspected we 
eral sections of Bonna pipe that had been lai 
in 1899-1900 and removed in 1923 for invest 
gation. Pipe smooth on inside, no apparent 
wear or pitting; steel reinforcement and plate 


found perfectly blue and in excellent condi- 
tion.” 
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Since 1929 this Bonna pipe has been 
used as standard practice by the Mon- 
treal, Canada Water Board and more 
than 30 miles have been installed for 
replacing cast iron pipe in the exist- 
ing system, and for new work, in the 
diameters ranging from 24 to 78 in. 
When the author interviewed Charles 
J. Des Baillets, chief engineer, Mon- 
treal Water Board in Montreal on 
July 4, 1947 he said the performance 
of this reinforced concrete pipe has 
been excellent. 

The Colorado River Aqueduct was 
designed, and its construction super- 
vised, by the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California. In Engi- 
neering News-Record, November 24, 
1938, this great project is described 
by the engineers who did the work and 
an editorial depicts it as “an under- 





Fig. 3. Workmen placing concrete in the mold 

from the top level and vibrating it with inter- 

"el vibrators. There is no circumferential steel 

mthe 5 in. shell, only the 12 twin sets of ver- 
tical steel rods 
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Fig. 1. Prestressed reinforced concrete pipe plant at Montreal, Canada. One crane is used to lift cement, fine and coarse aggregate to the storage bins, 
remove the cores from the curing room and yard the pipe 


taking without peer in the history of 
construction—for conception, for plan 
and for execution.” 

From the intake at Parker Dam, on 
the Colorado river 155 miles below 
Hoover Dam, the main aqueduct is 242 
miles long, to the outlet at Cajalco 
Reservoir (re-named Lake Mathews). 
Except for the large steel pipe used 
at the five pump lifts, concrete and 
reinforced concrete was used for con- 
structing the lined canals (63 miles), 
tunnels (92 miles) cut and cover con- 
duits (55 miles), inverted syphons (29 
miles) and the remaining three miles 
was open waterways in reservoirs and 
one mile of steel pipe lines at the 5 
pump stations. 

In the distributing system, from 
Lake Mathews to the 13 member cities 
in southern California comprising the 
District; the water flows by gravity 
through pipe lines of very large diam- 
eter, including 35.7 miles of reinforced 
concrete pressure pipe ranging in di- 
ameter from 9 ft., 8 in. to 12 ft., 8 in. 
These pipe were manufactured, by two 
firms and one contractor in very large 
plants, in 12 ft. lengths and the larg- 
est weighed 43 tons. They were trans- 
ported to the site with large trailer- 
trucks and installed with cranes of 
standard and special design. The re- 
inforced concrete pipe lines operate 
under heads from 25 to 290 ft.; those 
operating under the higher heads were 
provided with a steel cylinder of light 
gage, like the Bonna pipe, and lead- 
calked expansion joints were specified 
as a requisite of design. Because these 
joint assemblies were patented, they 
were first sold to the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California 
—for legal reasons—at $25 each. 

The Colorado River Aqueduct cost 
about $200,000,000 while its compan- 
ion project, Hoover Dam built in Boul- 
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der Canyon, cost about $140,000,000. 
About 38 per cent of the power de- 
veloped at Hoover Dam is required to 
raise the water from an elevation of 
450 ft. at Parker Dam, at five pump 
lifts, to an elevation of 1807 at Hay- 
field Reservoir—1357 ft.—with an ad- 
ditional head of 260 ft. to overcome 
friction loss. From Hayfield Reservoir 
the water flows by gravity, at 1500 cu. 
ft. per second, to Lake Mathews. 

At Boston, Mass., a contract was 
awarded in 1938, by the Metropolitan 
District Water Supply Commission, 
for the manufacture and delivery of 





Fig. 4. Pipe in the curing room, still on the car- 
base rings, are steam cured for 72 hours. Form 
marks are shown on the pipe 
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Fig. 5. This is the core, with the 12 twin sets of 
steel rods prestressed to 70,000 p.s.i. 


steel cylinder reinforced concrete pipe 
at $4,250,000. The 12 ft., 6 in. diam- 
eter pipe, made in 12 ft. lengths, 
weighed 45 tons and 10,000 ft. were 
required. The 11 ft., 6 in. diameter 
pipe made in 16 ft. lengths weighed 
from 45 to 50 tons and 67,500 ft. were 
required. And 2200 ft. of 7 ft. diam- 
eter pipe were made in 12 ft. lengths; 
these weighed only 15 tons. 

In a Special Report of the Metro- 
politan District Water Supply Com- 
mission and the Department of Public 
Health (House No. 262 of December 
1, 1937) the late Frank E. Winsor, 





Fig. 6. Another view of core, showing vertical 

steel column and lever arms for shrinking the 

diameter 1.5 in. so it can be removed from the 

pipe. Steel column also centers the core on the 
winding table, Fig. 8 


CONCRETE PIPE 





chief engineer said: “Progress in the 
art of construction of large pressure 
conduits of steel and concrete has been 
rapid in recent years, and the econom- 
ies of the situation justify the use, in 
portions of the line, of large surface 
aqueducts similar to those recently 
constructed in portions of the Colo- 
rado River Aqueduct for the supply 
of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California.” 

These cases are mentioned in this 
article, as typical examples, to empha- 
size the fact that engineers in charge 
of great and costly projects base their 
judgment and recommendations on 
precedent. Any material or combina- 
tion of materials must be proven in 
actual service before they are consid- 
ered or specified. The early, and very 
successful experience with steel cyl- 
inder reinforced concrete pressure 
pipe in France and Belgium, men- 
tioned in the Washington case, had a 
profound influence at Washington, 
Montreal, Los Angeles, Boston, San 
Diego and the many other cases not 
mentioned here. Had the steel cylinder 
concrete pressure pipe not been de- 
signed and manufactured properly by 
Bonna in Paris, from 1894 to 1900, it 
would have failed and its use aban- 
doned. 

The San Diego Aqueduct, the most 
recent large project, was designed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and its 
construction is being supervised by 
the Navy. It extends from the Colo- 
rado River Aqueduct, at San Jacinto 
to San Vicente Reservoir, near San 
Diego, Calif. 

Reinforced concrete pressure pipe, 
48, 54 and 72 in. in diameter were 
made in 16 ft. lengths and the 96 in. 
diameter was made in 12 ft. lengths. 
Sixty-four miles of these sizes were 
required and only 1.8 miles of steel 
pipe was required for the very high 
heads. The rest of the 71.1 miles of 
the aqueduct were constructed in tun- 
nel with monolithic concrete, also used 
for stream crossings. 

One of the manufacturers who pro- 
duced 40 miles of this pipe said he 
spent $400,000 before he made one 
pipe; his corporation manufactured 
and installed a large per cent of the 
large pipe for the Colorado River Ac- 
queduct in 1935-36. Among other 
things, 400 trucks of special design 
were required to haul—2 pipe each— 
from the plant near Los Angeles to 
the site. 

Specifications required the rein- 
forced concrete pressure pipe to be 
moist steam cured for 72 hours; or 
moist steam cured for 36 hours and 
the inside and outside surfaces of the 
pipe kept constantly wet with water 
spray for 7 days. There were no ex- 
ceptions to this important require- 
ment and large curing boxes were em- 
ployed. This is one of the fundamental 
reasons why concrete pressure pipe 
has been so widely used by the leading 
engineers for important and expen- 
sive projects. 
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Those interested in reading more of 
the details of the design and construc- 
tion of the San Diego Aqueduct wil] 
find an interesting article in Civil En. 
gineering for July, 1947. In Civil 
Engineering for October, 1945 it was 
said that a separate contract was 
awarded by the Navy for the rubber 
joint assemblies for the sum of $563,. 
282.50. These patented joints were 
specified as a requisite of design. 


Importance of Expansion Joints 


The joints of reinforced concrete 
pipe, used for water supply and when 
the water conveyed varies widely in 
temperature — Winter to Summer, 
must provide for expansion and con- 
traction of the pipe line. This is the 
primary reason why pressure pipe is 
made in long lengths—to minimize the 
number of joints required in a pipe 
line. Joints must be made and remain 
tight when and if the pipe line is sub- 
ject to movement, within practical 
limits, due to settlement or movement 
of the soil mass through which it is 
constructed. Water lines are con- 
structed below the frost line and the 
external surfaces are not subjected to 
wide temperature variations. No re- 
inforced concrete pressure pipe line 
should be exposed; they should always 
be covered with soil for 2 or more 
feet. These basic facts are founded on 
practical experience, the best and 
most reliable guide — here are some 
examples: 

A gravity pipe line 27 miles long, 
was constructed in 1914 with 42 in. 
diameter reinforced concrete pressure 
pipe made in 4 ft. lengths. Because the 








Fig. 7. Pipe being wound with 8-gage, oil-tem- 

pered, spring steel wire under a stress of 150,- 

000 p.s.i. The pitch is 0.63 on the barrel ond 

0.31 at the ends; the machine is automatic 
and very accurate 
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line was constructed through moun- 
tainous country, with several inverted 
syphons operating under moderate 
heads, the engineer said it was not 
necessary to use expansion joints, 
which the manufacturer recommended 
and was able to supply. Moreover, the 
line, including the syphons, was ex- 
posed for most of its length. By 1925 
the leakage in this pipe line was about 
25 per cent in the Summer months 
and 89 per cent in the Winter months. 

In 1914 a reinforced concrete pipe 
line, requiring 7900 ft. of 84 and 108 
in. diameter reinforced concrete pres- 
sure pipe, made in 4 ft. lengths was 
constructed in a brick tunnel, 12 ft. 
in diameter. The engineer, very prom- 
inent today, said expansion joints 
were not necessary or the added cost 
justified because the temperature in 
the tunnel was almost constant—Win- 
ter and Summer. Again the manufac- 
turer recommended expansion joints 
because the water flowing through the 
pipe line had a wide temperature var- 
jation from Winter to Summer. Any- 
way, the line was constructed with a 
few but not enough expansion joints. 
Designed for an operating head of 80 
ft., the line functioned as a gravity 
line during low flows. Leakage under 
pressure and infiltration of “red wa- 
ter” during low flows caused much 
criticism of the manufacturer and re- 
inforced concrete pressure pipe. 

After these experiences the manu- 
facturers took a definite stand: (1) 
They would quit the business unless; 
(2) every pipe was made in long 
lengths and be provided with an ex- 
pansion joint; (3) all the pipe lines 
would be constructed and the joints 
made by the company; and (4) all 
lines would be tested under the oper- 
ating heads for which they were de- 
signed and specified leakage guaran- 
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teed—this to be done before the pipe 
lines were back-filled. 

This action, more than anything 
else, is responsible for the wide and 
extensive use of reinforced concrete 
pressure pipe for water supply in this 
country today. No one can violate 
sound engineering design and con- 
struction principles and stay in busi- 
ness long. Many have tried it and soon 
fell by the wayside; one water engi- 
neer told me his city has to provide 
$10,000 each year to patch leaks in a 
72 in. diameter water line, built with 
reinforced concrete pipe without ex- 
pansion joints. 

Prestressed reinforced concrete 
pressure pipe has been described in 
Rock PropuctTs by the author in 1944 
—the work of Freyssinet in Paris, 
France, in the September issue and 
J. E. Miller of Chicago, Ill., in the 
October number. 


Montreal’s Prestressed Pipe 


The largest prestressed reinforced 
concrete pipe of record are being man- 
ufactured at Montreal, Canada, for 
the Montreal Water Board. About 528 
pipe, each 84 in. in diameter and 18 
ft. long, will be required to construct 
a subaqueous water intake in the St. 
Lawrence river. Constructed with 4 
lines of pipe, each 2200 ft. in length, 
the intake will have a water cover of 
20 ft. and the velocity of the river 
water at the site is about 6 ft. per 
second. To protect the pipe lines 
against the devastating action of ice 
floes, they will be encased in concrete. 

The pipe are designed to withstand, 
without leakage, an internal hydro- 
static pressure of 50 p.s.i. and one in 
every twenty pipe are selected at ran- 
dom for this test. All of the pipe so 
tested have met this requirement with 
a liberal margin; one was tested to 


100 p.s.i., without leakage. The shell 
thickness of the pipe is only 5 in. be- 
fore and after prestressing, then a 
cover-coat of gunite about 0.75 in. in 
thickness is applied. The pipe weigh 
15 tons before and 16 tons after the 
cover-coat is applied. 

The Preload Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Atlas Construction Co., Ltd., 
both of Montreal are manufacturing 
the pipe as a joint venture. Because 
the contract for the installation of the 
pipe lines has not been awarded, only 
the manufacturing and testing aspects 
are discussed here. 


Manufacture Methods 


Tenders (bids) were taken by the 
Montreal Water Board and the speci- 
fications provided for alternate de- 
signs—the conventional or Bonna pipe 
and the prestressed kind. The tenders 
for the Bonna pipe were 50 per cent 
higher than the accepted one for the 
prestressed reinforced concrete pipe. 

The plant for making the pipe was 
completed in May, 1946, Fig. 1, and 
the first pipe was made in December, 
1946. Difficulty in obtaining the re- 
quired materials and equipment de- 
layed operations until April, 1947, 
when the scheduled production of 
three pipe per day got under way. The 
plant was designed for cold weather 
operations. Thus the production is 
limited. 

Views of the casting room are 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3 where three 
pipe are cast each day from two lev- 
els. The core, with the longitudinal 
rods in place and the lower half of the 
outer form in position, can be seen at 
the lower left in Fig. 2. The cores are 
made in one piece, as shown in Fig. 5 
but the outer form was made in 4 
three-part sections as the engineers 
required the pipe shell to be cast in 


Fig. 9. Left: Two 84 in. diameter and 18 ft. long pipe, still on the car-base rings and a close-up view of the gunite finish on the barrel, purposely left 
rough for bond with the concrete encasement when laid and the smooth area to provide accurate placement of the coupling rings 
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Fig. 10. Workmen removing core from pipe in 

the curing room. Crane hook to the vertical 

shaft, when the core is lifted, shrinks it 1.5 in. 
See Fig. 6 


not less than two sections. Because no 
circumferential steel is in the shell of 
the pipe, internal vibrators were used 
to make the concrete of great strength 
and density. The workmen can be seen 
in Fig. 3, placing and vibrating the 
concrete from the top level of the 
casting room. 

The second day the outer forms are 
removed and the three pipe are placed 
in a 12-pipe capacity curing room, 
Fig. 4. As will be seen, the pipe are 
cast and transported on cars which 
also function as base rings—27 are 
required. After the pipe are cured for 
72 hours, at a temperature of 90 to 
100 dee. F. and a relative humidity of 
100 per cent, the core is removed 
through a hatch in the roof of the 
curing room, as shown in Fig. 1, inset. 

The core is shown in Figs. 5 and 6, 
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Fig. 8. The turn-table is power driven to revolve the pipe for winding 


and in Fig. 10 the workmen are re- 
leasing the preload units, used to pre- 
stress the 12 twin sets of longitudinal 
rods. These rods are 0.44 in. in diam- 
eter and are stressed to 70,000 p.s.i.; 
the rigid design of the core was re- 
quired to sustain the thrust of 264,000 
lbs. The diameter of the core is re- 
duced 1.5 in. by lifting the vertical 
column, which actuates the lever arms 
shown in Fig. 6. 

From the curing room the pipe are 
transported, still on the car-base 
rings, to the winding machine, shown 
in Fig. 7 and the turn-table on which 
the pipe are placed and wound ver- 
tically, is shown in Fig. 8. Eight gage, 
oil tempered spring steel, wire is 
wound on the pipe under a stress of 
150,000 p.s.i. and on a pitch of 0.63 
in.; at the ends the pitch is 0.31 in. 
Because the pipe weighs 15 tons it is 


Lp 


not necessary to secure it at the top 
to resist the 2500 Ib. pull when the 
wire is wound on it. The residual 
stress of the wire, to sustain a work- 
ing pressure of 50 p.s.i., is 114,000 
p.s.i.; the difference between this and 
the 150,000 p.s.i. at which the wire is 
wound allows for volume change and 

plastic flow of the concrete shell. 
From the winding room the pipe 
are placed in the gunite room where 
skilled workmen place a_ cover-coat 
about 0.75 in. in thickness; this is ex- 
ceptionally well done. The pipe are 
cured by steam again for 20 hours. 
The texture of the cover-coat is pur- 
posely left rough to facilitate the bond 
of the concrete encasement, when the 
pipe are laid, and the finished texture 
of the two ends shown in Fig. 9 will 
provide for accurate placement of the 
(Continued on page 171) 





Fig. 12. Views of hydraulic tester for 84 in. diameter prestressed reinforced concrete pipe made in 18 ft. lengths for the Montreal Water Board, One 
in every 20 pipe are picked at random from stock, by the engineers for testing, without leakage of 50 p.s.i. 
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BESSER SUPER VIBRAPA 





GREATER VERSATILITY 


A Besser Super Vibrapac produces 
three 7%" x7%" x 15%" units at ¢ 
time on one Plain Pallet. Smalle 
sizes, in equivalent multiples, ap 
made on the same Plain Pallet, g 
well as special sizes and shapes tha 
are so necessary for today’s build. 
ings. Required density and texture of 
block are easily controlled. Accuracy 
of dimensions secured by vibration 
under pressure within the mold, 
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Mold and Stripper Head for 754” x7%"* imix, { 
Modular Units, making three at a time, % 

; strengtl 
a have for greater economy in construction and variety of structural design. The Super Plain Pallet. ned w 
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The Besser Super Vibrapac Plain Pallet Stripper is backed by more than 45 years 





specialized experience in the development of better Concrete Block Machines. It has the 
flexibility to make Modular Units in all types and sizes which architects and builders must 






Vibrapac is fully automatic. No machine operator is required. The Vibrapac sets and 










| keeps the pace. Pallets are fed automatically. The machine has a proved reputation 
for low cost production, durability and long years of satisfactory service. 







Just a few of the many sizes 
TIN and types of units that can be 

2a made on a Vibrapac using only 
ONE SET of Plain Pallets. Cuts 
; pallet cost to a minimum. 
Speeds up production, 











Mold and Stripper Head for brick, sit M 
£5" x 75", making 32 at a time on one ! 
Pallet. 


BESSER MANUFACTURING COMPA) 


ALPENA, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Core Assembly for 75x7%x 15% 
mold, with ventilated core. De- 
signed and engineered to give 
maximum wear. Built with man- 
ganese molybdenum alloy steel 
to give long life. 


ond Stripper Head for 35@ x 754 x 155@ units, 
og six at a time, on one Plain Pallet, 









Instantaneous Mold Release 


Illustration at right shows mold 
lock. No tools required for instan- 
taneous mold release. So engi- 
neered that mold attachment 
changes may be made in less 
than 30 minutes. 


ld ond Stripper Head for 1154 x75¢x 1556 units, 
g two at a time, on one Plain Pallet, 















ain Pallet seals bot- 
m of mold by ac- 
wate fitting during 
vibration. Semi-wet 
nx, for greater 
Strength units, can be 
wed without “bleed- 
a ing" of cement, fines 
or water, 
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with Vibrating Shafts attached in 
75%x7%x 15% sizes. 


Vibrating Shaft for regular size molds. Two shafts needed for 





ick, size +4 


» on one! mold, giving ample vibration necessary to make quality block. 
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BESSER SUPER VIBRAPA 


Pallet receiver frame as- 
sembly, complete with spring 
link, 
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Illustration above shows pallet magazine and 


drive motor of Super Vibrapac. Multiple 


Automatic push button con- 
trol. Eliminates need for a 
machine operator. 


(Above) — Pallet conveyor track 
assembly. 





(Left)—View of lower end of spring 


link assembly on pallet receiver ] ¥ 
frame. 















(Right) — Electrical panel box on 
Super Vibrapac. Completely wired 
at the Besser factory. Makes for 
compactness and ease of installa- 


tion of Vibrapac in products plant. 





UNDIRECTIONAL VIBRATION — 
The mold rests on rubber and is 
free to vibrate in any direction. With no metal-to-metal contact between mold and fre 
there is no crystallization of steel and vibration sound is minimized. 
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Sutlt for Louger Life { 
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(Above) — Rugged main 
cam shaft assembly. Built 
to last for years. Low 
maintenance cost. 


moo 


HALLER REEL YL 


st 


Multiple V-belt drive and electric motor. Power transmission is 
made positive by the wedging grooves in the sheaves. Smooth 
tunning and slipless. Absorbs starting shock. Unaffected by dust, 
dirt or moisture. 


(Left) — Illustrating cam 
and roller principle of 
Super Vibrapac. Few 
moving parts. High pro- 
duction with slow cam- 
controlled moving parts. 
Insures long life of ma- 
chine. 





(Below) — Shows 29” feed box 
assembly without agitator motor, 
(Can be furnished with motor.) 











control cam and 
Switch. Controls length 
o vibgafion period. Accurately 
— density and texture of 
block. 








Super Vibrapac, showing the two 5 H.P. vibrating motors, 
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' BESSER PLANT EQUIPME!I 
Mirers... Racks... Lift Trucks... Cabling Holts, tte 
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. ores aes Clutch assembly and drive pulley for Besse; 
esser Batch Mixers av concrele products plants in standard capacities: 50 cu. ft. Batch Mixer. 

5-12-18-25-30-40 and 50 cubic feet, Equipped with motor and Vee belt drive. Pulley _— 

for flat belt drive, if desired, Grid and extension for placing bag cement is optional 

equipment. Illustration above shows 50 cu. ft. model without grid or extension. 



































A few 
outs § 





gineer: 


Lift Truck delivering block from Vibrapac ma- 
chine to curing room. Also carries block from 

’ curing room to yard. Simplifies block trans- 
portation. 













Portable Cubing Hoist for re- 
moving and cubing by power, 
cured block made on 26” pallets. 
Eliminates chipping of corners 
or edges. Speeds up handling. 














Besser Brick Clamp {0 
fast and safe handling o 
concrete brick. Powered 
by compressed air. In 
terchangeable with block 
cuber clamp on either 
portable or stationary 
model. Operated by same 
air cylinder and hoist. 












Lift Truck loading brick onto motor truck. Also 
lifts brick or block into stock piles or freight 
cars. Saves manpower. Speeds up job. 













Fig. 1 shows brick o- 

rasping 32 brick @ 
nals on Plain Pallet 
Fig. 2 shows brick in ver 


MODULAR tical position for storing: 


SIZES 
\ MAKE EVERYTHING 
FIT 
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SSER Engineered PLANT DESIGN 
74 Complete Products Plant in One Package 





“ry Plants for producing concrete masonry units must 
x be “tailor-made” to fit local conditions. That's why 
Fe leaders in the industry look to BESSER for complete 
“a engineering service. Every BESSER designed plant is 
a backed by more than 42 years of experience in this 
field. In designing a plant, BESSER engineers take 
into consideration the kind of materials to be used, 
topography of land .. . material handling methods 
+ » + potential plant 
output .. . space for 
storing blocks... and 
other factors. When 
completed, a BESSER 
designed plant meets 
a the needs for speed 
m and economy, and 
- produces PROFITS 
3 for the owner. 
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Besse: 


Besser plant engi- 
neering service cow 
ers specification of all 
necessary equipment 
forhandling and proc- 
essing aggregates 
and other materials, 
and all operations of manufacture, curing, handling 
and loading of block. Yes ...and Besser even helps 
to increase your sales through advertising helps to 
stimulate the demand for Vibrapac Quality Block. 


ear ts a heel (See following page.) 
A few of the many plant lay- 
outs suggested by Besser en- 
gineers, 
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CONSUMER BOOKLET 


Presents advantages of 
Concrete Masonry con- 
struction from standpoint 
of home owner. 24 pages, 
profusely illustrated. Im- 
printed with Vibrapac 
Plant operator's name 
and address. A nominal 
charge is made for these 
booklets. 





MODULAR DESIGN — Booklet dedicated 
by Besser to Vibrapac owners and the 


building profession. 
beauty and utility to 
architecture with Besser 





CARTOON SERIES OF ADS—Sell the 
consumer on the merits of Vibrapac 
block in a new and interesting manner. 
This series of ads is different. 
ing, and yet convincing. Mats supplied 


free. 


-BESSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Complete Equipment for Concrete Products 


Shows how to add 
conventional 
Modular di- 
mension block, brick and tile. 


@ The Besser Manufacturing Co. does 
more than merely supply products plants 
with efficient, high-production concrete 
block machines. Besser assists every 
Vibrapac owner in the sales promotion 
and constructive utilization of concrete 
masonry ... supplying effective literature, 
newspaper advertisements, mats for elec- 
tros, radio script, etc. We urge every plant 
operator to use these selling aids .. . 
NOW ... for a better recognition of 
concrete masonry as an ORIGINAL build- 
ing material, and to assure increased 
Vibrapac Block production in future years. 





MATS FOR ELECTROS—Individual mats 
for electros of any or all of Besser mod- 
ular standard units may be obtained 
free of charge for use in locally pre- 
pared newspaper advertisements or 
printed matter. 





RADIO SCRIPT—Supplement your news- 
paper block advertising with radio spot 
45 second announcements. Besser will 
gladly furnish Vibrapac owners with 
radio script, each one a convincing 
sales message, brief but to the point. 


Now is the time to start an intensive 
advertising campaign in your com- 
munity. Sell both contractor and con- 
sumer on the merits of Vibrapac block. 
Besser sales aids, shown here, will 
simplify the job. Write today for 


Amus- further facts. 
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Fig. 11. Section of one pipe, left over from the other, used in making the 3-edge and crushing tests, described in the text, and a close-up view of the 


Montreal Water Pipe 


(Continued from page 162) 


coupling rings, when the pipe are laid. 
Aside from the hydrostatic tests, 
previously mentioned, the engineers 
wanted some handling tests made. One 
pipe was lifted horizontally by slings 
at each end; then it was lifted with a 
sling at the center. It was then rolled 
on a flat surface, its weight supported 
by the flanges at each end, all of 
which produced no deflection. The pipe 
was then balanced on a single knife- 
edge at the center, with no deflection. 
Slung from its quarter points, the pipe 
was dropped on a steel rail—placed 
at right angles to it—then it was 
dropped from one and from two feet, 
with no measurable deflection; only 
the cover-coat was scored. This is a 
remarkable performance as the pipe 
weighs 16 tons. Other tests were made 
of a 4.5 ft. section cut from the center 
section of the pipe, including 3-edge 
and crushing tests—the latter was 
only affected when a 40-ton weight 
was dropped on this 4.5 ft. section, cut 
from the same pipe that had taken all 
the punishment mentioned. The sec- 
tion was broken clean at the four 
quarter points; the bond of the gunite 
cover-coat was excellent, there was no 
spalling and no flying of the wire. 
The cut section is shown in Fig. 11 
and the hydraulic tester in Fig. 12. 


Hydraulic Block Machine 


ALLIED WELDING & MANUFACTURING 
Co., Orlando, Fla., has announced that 
it is now in production on a hydrau- 
lically operated block machine. This 
company developed and patented a 
block machine in 1941, but the War 
caused a cessation of manufacture and 
all facilities were devoted to the war 
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5.75 in. shell of the 84 in. diameter pipe 


effort. With the end of the War, de- 
velopment and production of the ma- 
chine was resumed. 

It is of all-welded construction. Vi- 
bration is imparted to the cores which 
are given a circular movement. This 
action is obtained by using a patented 
twisted core mount on balanced vibra- 
tion. The vibration bar, which has a 
six-point suspension to make adjust- 
ment easy, is suspended at the front 
and rear of the mold box, and it has 
a spring suspension at the rear of the 
vibrator bar at the point where power 
is applied. 

Block ejection is by means of an 
elevator that operates by lever moving 
quadrants. Block machines are man- 
ufactured in both single and double 
units of either two- or three-core 
types. Self-feeding hoppers are avail- 


able for both the single or double ma- 
chines. Mixers can be obtained in one- 
or two-bag sizes. 

The latest type hydraulic block ma- 
chine is operated by two hydraulic 
cylinders. One cylinder moves the 
strike off box, giving a direct thrust 
forward and back. The other cylinder 
operates the block ejector. This ejec- 
tor has not been changed in the latest 
model as the cylinder is attached to 
the rod that was connected to the 
manually operated handle. Valves are 
directly controlled by remote control 
extension rods from the valves to op- 
erating position at the front of the 
machine. Pump, valves and main sec- 
tion of the hydraulic machine are 
mounted at the rear to give more 
floor space and have all parts in plain 
view. 
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Hydraulically operated block machine 
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CONCRETE For Products Plants 


Practical methods of proportioning to 
obtain accurate control of aggregates 


and water for economical use of cement 


N the February 1947 issue of Rock 

PrRopUCTsS there appeared an article 
by Benjamin Wilk on the “Influence 
of Grading on Strength of Concrete” 
which recommended for concrete prod- 
ucts plants a combined aggregate hav- 
ing a fineness modulus of 3.70. Three 
sizes of aggregates were suggested: 
40 per cent roofing gravel, 40 per cent 
coarse sand’and 20 per cent fine sand. 
Tables I and II are slightly revised 
versions of the tables shown in the 
February, 1947, article. Revisions are 
based on check tests made during the 
past year. 

To make practical use of the results 
shown in Table I, in the proportioning 
of concrete in concrete products plants 
it is important to have accurate con- 
trol of the aggregates as well as the 
amount of water. Without such con- 
trol, there is usually a wide variation 
in the finished product, so that either 
cement is wasted or 100 per cent of 
the product will not meet specifica- 
tions. 

As the products manufacturer uses 
aggregates usually up to % in. in di- 
ameter, the problem of water content 
in the aggregate is very important. 
Tests show that sand may vary widely 
in water content from 1 per cent to 8 
per cent and that due to bulking, these 
variations mean a decided change in 
the actual amount of solid aggregate 
in a cubic foot or cubic yard of the 
aggregate as it is dumped into the 
mixer. Table 3 shows the bulking ef- 
fect of moisture on sand. 

Various methods have been sug- 
gested for determining the percentage 
of surface moisture in sands. The 
most direct method is to actually dry 
out a weighed sample of the moist 
sand. Such a sample may be one or 
two pounds accurately weighed in a 
shallow pan of known weight. The 
sample is then subjected to heat until 
the surface moisture is driven off. 
This can be determined by testing to 
see when the sand will run as in an 
hour glass. Drying may be done in a 
hot oven or on an electric plate. An 
alternate method of drying is done by 
means of denatured alcohol. About 14 
to % cupful of the alcohol per pound 
of aggregate is poured over the sand 
which is stirred with an iron rod until 
thoroughly wet. The alcohol is ignited 
and during the burning the contents 
of the pan may be stirred. Repeat the 
operation if the material does not run 
when tested. Allow contents of pan to 
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By BENJAMIN WILK* 
and WILLIAM GRANT? 


cool, then weigh. The difference in 
weight is the total amount of moisture 
contained in the sample. The calcula- 
tion is simple. 


Specific gravity = 


A = weight of damp sample 
B = weight of dried sample 
(A— B) 
B 
The dry weights are easily convert- 
ed to damp weight by the use of the 
percentage correction factor. For ex- 
ample, assume that the mix calls for 
1400 lbs. of dry sand and 2000 lbs. of 
roofing gravel. Actual determination 
shows the sand to contain 5 per cent 
free moisture and the roofing gravel 
2 per cent. Then: Sand 1400 X 1.05 
= 1470 lbs. damp weight. Roofing 
gravel 2000 X 1.02 = 2040 lbs. damp 
weight. Determination of the moisture 
content by inundation may be accom- 


Per cent of moisture = 100 


plished quickly by the following meth- 
od: Generally the specific gravity of 
sand in a locality is known, but if it 
is not, it can be determined by weigh- 
ing a dried sample in air and in water. 
The volume of water displaced by the 
sand is the equivalent weight of water. 
Assume the specific gravity equals 


weight of dry sand 

weight of equivalent volume of water 
2.63. Use a container large enough to 
hold approximately 2000 cubic centi- 
meters. Determine the exact volume of 
the container in cubic centimeters. Fill 
container partly full of water. Pour 
in slowly the damp sand equivalent in 
weight in grams to 1000 times the 
specific gravity of sand. With 2.63 
specific gravity pour in 2630 grams of 
sand. Fill container to over-flowing. 
Weigh the container and contents. The 
percentage of moisture can be deter- 
mined from the fact that the differ- 

(Continued on page 174) 


*General Manager, Standard Building Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, Mich. 

+Chemical Engineer, Department of Build- 
ings and Safety Engineering, City of Detroit. 





SERIES 1. 
Roofing Coarse Fine 

Gravel Sand Sand 

Test No. Grams Grams 


1 500 500 0 


nm 
- 
~ 
o 
_ 


50 
3 150 450 100 
4 425 425 150 
5 400 400 200 
6 375 375 250 


fi 350 350 300 


g 300 300 400 


10 


tw 
-) 
o 


275 450 





TABLE 1. 


Grams Aggregate Water 


F. M. of 


Compression Average 
Mixed Percent 


Strength per 
per Sq. In. Sq. In. 





4.30 7.0 3309 3372. 
4.16 7.0 3290 3303 
4.02 7.0 3409 3349 
3.88 7.0 3406 3462 
3.74 7.5 3088 3182 
3.59 7.5 2571 2541 
3.44 7.5 2142 2110 
3.30 7.5 1821 1807 
3.16 8.0 1693 1559 


3.02 8.5 1527 1462 
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| NEW MACHINERY 


Automatic Block Machine 

STEARNS MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
Adrian, Mich., has just released an 
announcement about its Model 15, 
automatic plain pallet block machine 
which has been going through a test- 
ing period in several installations. 

It is a high production machine, and 
once the starting button is pressed it 
operates automatically without fur- 
ther manipulation or man power. The 
concrete mix is received from above 
and is delivered to its pallet load of 
blocks at the front end of the machine. 
Qn a conveyor directly below this 
point, the machine receives and takes 
away the empty pallets. 

The pneumatic offbearer, which has 
two arms sufficiently long to carry two 
loaded pallets on top, picks up and 
carries by magnetic force two empty 
pallets tightly held against the bot- 
tom of the arm. With one-man opera- 
tion, two pallets loaded with block are 
placed on the rack with the power 
offbearer and simultaneously, by mag- 
netic force, two empty pallets from 
the next deck underneath are removed 
from the rack and placed on the pallet 
conveyor at the front of the machine 
and immediately below the point at 
which two pallets loaded with block 
have already been delivered to the 
front of the machine. From the front 
of the machine, the pallet conveyor 
carries the empty pallets to the pallet 
magazine at the rear of the machine 
during which time they are mechan- 
ically brushed, flooded with oil, and 
wiped. The manufacturer points out 
that this entire operation, plus the 
use of the Stearns Yardhoist in the 
storage yard eliminates all handling 
of pallets by hand. 

Quality and production of any par- 
ticular kind of mix and shape of unit 
is quickly attained by a control knob 
at the front of the machine. The No. 
































Ready mixed concrete trucks mounting mixers of 3 cu. yd. capacity 


15 model has a production range of 
from 12 to 18 of the 8- x 8- x 16-in. 
block per minute. Attachments are 
available to make a wide variety of 
sizes and types of precast concrete 
building units on a proportionate pro- 
duction basis. 

One of the reasons given for the 
high production and uniform density 
of the units is the patented method of 
vibrating the pressure head as well 
as the mold assembly. The mold box 
vibration is transmitted by a high 
speed unbalanced shaft in the manner 
used for years on Joltcrete machines. 
Pressure head vibration is applied by 
a heavy duty Syntron. More than 30 
machines of the No. 15 model are in 
operation, some for more than a year. 
This model weighs about 8% tons, and 
has wide vertical frame members 
which give lateral stability to the ma- 
chine and provide housing for the 
moving parts which are covered. 


Trucks for Transit Mixers 


Four WHEEL DRIVE AUTO Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis., has brought out a com- 
plete line of trucks for use with every 
standard type of transit concrete mix- 
er. Many advantages are claimed for 


Automatic, plain-pallet, high-production block machine 
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the four-wheel drive in pulling ready 
mixed concrete trucks over difficult 
terrain. 


Standard HR model is recommend- 


ed for the 2-cu. yd. mixer. Two models 
are available for 3-cu. yd. mixers; the 


HA equipped with an auxiliary rear 


axle for weight carrying ability and 
the standard Model SU. For 4%-cu. 


yd. mixers, Model M7 or the Model 
HR equipped with an auxiliary rear 
axle is recommended. For the heavier 
514-cu. yd. mixer, the M10 and the 
Model SU equipped with an auxiliary 
rear axle is offered. 


Motorized Wheelbarrow 
WHITEMAN MANUFACTURING Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif., has developed the 

Power Buggy, a motorized wheelbar- 





Hauling concrete with a motorized wheelbarrow 


row and dump truck to haul concrete, 
aggregates and other material. This 
6-hp. unit hauls 2000 lbs. or 12 cu. ft. 
at speeds from 2 to 15 m.p.h., and can 
operate up a 25 deg. slope with a load. 
It can turn in its own radius. 


Oil-Resistant 
Rubber Canvas 


THE B. F. Goopricu Co., Industrial 
Products Sales Division, has an- 
nounced the addition of four styles of 
oil-resistant rubber canvas gloves and 
gauntlets. Gloves of this material un- 
doubtedly can be used by employes in 
a number of rock products’ operations. 
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(Continued from page 172 
ence in weight between a cubic centi- 
meter of sand and a cubic centimeter 
of water is 2.63 grams, minus 1.00 
gram equals 1.63 grams. Using 2620 
grams of damp sand, a difference of 
1 per cent of moisture would mean 
that in the sand there is a decrease 
of 26.3 grams in sand weight and an 
increase of 10 grams in water weight 
or a net decrease of 16.3 grams. Thus 
a 1 per cent increase in moisture in 
the sand means a uniform decrease in 
weight of the filled container of 16.3 
grams. From this observation a chart 
can be prepared which can readily be 
used to compute the percentage of 
moisture in the damp sand. 

With this percentage determined, 
reference should be made to Table 3 
and corrections made in the propor- 
tioning of the roofing gravel, coarse 
sand, fine sand and cement so that the 
solid volume of material is the actual 
measurement rather than the meas- 
urement of the damp materials. It is 
evident from Table 3 that the actual 
amount of sand in a cubic foot of 5 
per cent to 744 per cent moist sand is 
only 80 per cent of the actual amount 
of sand in a 1 per cent moist sand. 
Products manufacturers know that 
percentage of moisture varies from 
load to load and also at different times 
of the day. In the first hour of daily 
operation the accumulated water at 
the bottom of the bins will seriously 
affect the moisture content of the ag- 
gregate. It is suggested that a mois- 
ture determination be made at least 
several times a day, preferably hourly. 

Many block plants are today oper- 
ated on the volume system. This meth- 
od, if carefully handled is capable of 
producing satisfactory results provid- 
ed certain precautions are observed. 
Consider the following which is an 
example in actual practice. Both the 
gravel and sand weigh the same per 
cubic foot when in the dry state, 
namely 110 lbs. The relative propor- 
tions are the same whether measured 
by volume or by weight. The batcher 
holds approximately 21.9 cu. ft. and 
is divided in such a manner as to ap- 
proximate a 60 per cent roofing gravel 
to 40 per cent sand mix. The space 
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a 
TABLE 3 
EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON SANDS 
Medium Sand 0-48 
Fineness Modulus 2.30 
Dry Dry 
Rodded Loose Loose Loose Loose Loose Loose Loose | Inundated 
“% Water by 
Weight 0 0 1 2.5 a) 7.5 10 15 20 
YY Bulking 0 5.8 15.2 34.5 43.3 41.0 38.6 24.6 2.3 
by ‘ Loss Per 
Cu. Ft. 0 5.2 13.2 25.6 30.2 29.0 27.7 19.7 2.2 
Wt. Per Cu. Ft. 
Including Water 108.0 102.0% 94.53 82.47 79.37 82.4% 85.84 99.54 127.02 
Wt. Dry Sand in 
1 Cu. Ft 108.0¢ 102.04 93.6 80.4¢ 75.54 76.6¢ 78.04 86.64 106.04 
containing the gravel equals 13.14 cu. lbs. = 39 lbs. contained water. Thus 


ft., while that for the sand equals 8.76 
cu. ft. If dry materials are put into 
their respective compartments and 
then rodded, the results are as fol- 
lows: 


60 per cent or 13.4 cu. ft. X 110 Ibs. 
40 per cent or 8.76 cu. ft. * 110 Ibs. 


Total weight of materials 


If 964 lbs. of dry rodded sand becomes 
wet, and is found to contain 5 per cent 
moisture, the grains become coated 
with moisture which forces them 
apart, causing bulking. The bulking 


Cravel 1445 lbs. (assumed dry) gives 


Sand 771 lbs. 


effect varies with the type of sand, 
but may be conservatively estimated 
at 25 per cent. If the 8.76 cu. ft. com- 
partment is filled with the damp 
bulked sand, the weight of the damp 
bulked sand in the compartment is 
only 810 lbs. instead of 964 Ibs. of dry 
sand. If the 810 lbs. of damp sand is 
dried there remains only 771 lbs. of 
available dry rodded material or 193 
Ibs. less than originally calculated for 
a two-sack batch. Otherwise stated 45 
of 964/1 = 771 lbs. dry sand, taking 
into consideration the 5 per cent mois- 
ture content. Then 5 per cent of 771 








TABLE 2. 
SIEVE ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS 
PERCENT RETAINED 


Sand 


Sieve Roofing Coarse Fine 
Size Gravel Sand 
4 70.0 1.0 
« 950 12.0 
14 98.2 33.8 1.§ 
28 99.5 61.0 10.0 
48 99.8 91.0 43.5 
100 100.0 97.0 93.0 
F. M. 5.63 : 2.96 1.49 





Actual Actual Proposed 
Combined Combined Theoretical 
Grading Grading Grading 
Series 1 Series 1 
f #5 

30.6 28.5 25.0 

45.5 42.9 40.0 

56.3 53.0 55.0 

69.7 66.2 70.0 

87.6 85.0 85.0 

97.6 97.4 95.0 

3.88 3.73 3.70 
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771 Ibs. plus 39 Ibs. = 810 Ibs. damp 
bulked sand by weight in 876 cu. ft. 
volume. Since we have a 60 per cent 
gravel to 40 per cent sand mix by 
damp volume in which the sand weighs 


445 lbs. gravel 
964 lbs. mixed sands 





= 2409 lbs. dry rodded 


810 Ibs. and which when dry weighs 
771 lbs. the mix changes its propor- 
tions when calculated on the dry 
weight. Thus: 


1445 Bi caiiiaiiie 

2916. DO.2 per cen 
tai 771 84.8 per 
gives 9916 04.5 per cent 


The cement ratio becomes 1 part ce- 
ment to 11.8 parts dry aggregate by 
weight instead of 1 part cement to 
12.8 parts dry aggregate by weight 
after bulking is considered. 


Again 13.14 cu. ft. of gravel—60 per cent 
8.76 cu. ft. of sand —40 per cent 


by damp volume 

actually shows in dry material the 
following: % of 8.76 cu. ft. equals 7.01 
cu. ft. dry sand. Since no bulking is 
considered in the gravel the cubical 
content is the same (namely 13.14 cu. 
ft.) giving an actual total of 20.15 cu. 
ft. dry material. Calculated, the actual 
volume of dry material would show 
these proportions: 


60/40 volume wet becomes 


65.2/34.8 mix by weight dry 


60/40 volume wet becomes 
65.2/34.8 mix by volume dry 


since gravel and sand weigh the same 
per cubic foot dry. From these com- 
putations it will be seen how erro- 
neous it is to confuse the division of 
the batcher in its 60/40 portions by 
dividing the total length into these 
proportions. The example given illus- 
trates the importance of determining 
the moisture in the aggregates. 
Proportioning of concrete based on 
water cement ratio and on solid vol- 
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(Continued from page 174) 


ume calculations has been analyzed by 
many experimenters, but their work 
has been primarily in so-called wet 
concrete as for structural or road 
purposes. The water-cement ratio as 
such cannot be used in products plants 
because the produced concrete is on 
the dry side. A good general rule to 
use, however, is to use as much water 
as possible without allowing the prod- 
uct to slump. It will probably be found 
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that with thorough mixing such an 
amount of water will produce the max- 
imum efficiency of the cement. 

From the standpoint of the prod- 
ucts manufacturer local specifications 
must be met and local aggregates 
must be used. It is his problem to use 
the available aggregates to best ad- 
vantage to produce a uniformly sat- 
isfactory product at lowest cost. Gen- 
erally he must meet a specification of 
1000 p.s.i. of gross area of block. 





MATERIALS USED IN 


TA 
SCREEN ANALYSIS 


Roofing Gravel Sharp Sand Flat Sand 
Cum % Y Cum. — % % |Cum %  £% 
Screen Grams Retained Pass Grams’ Retained Pass Grams Retained Pass. 
3/8 0 0 100 0 0 100 0 0 ; 100 
4 150 15.0 85 0 0 100 0 0 100 7 
8 950 80.0 5 35 "3.5 96.5 | 0 0 100 
4 980 3.0 2 | 210 175 79.0 | 55 5.5 (94.5 
28 985 5 1.5 | 380 17.0 62.0 | 155 10.0 84.5 
ix 990 a 1.0 | 730 35.0 27.0 | 510 35.5 49.0. 
100 998 - 2| 95 235 £35 | 85 345 145 
F. M. 5.05 | age | 1.57— heals 


BLE 4. 
EXPERIMENTAL SERIES 











Mix F. M. | F. 


| 





TABLE 5 
RANGE OF AGGREGATE MIXES AND COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH RESULTS 


Test Agg. Mix | Damp Mixed Mixed Dry | Grams | 4895 Gms. Strength 
No. Dry Weight Volume Sand | Agg. | Aggregate | Cement | Dry Mix Psi 
60/40 360 CC 1769) 
1 | Gravel and 54.5/45.5 | 2.32 | 3.96 | G 2700 395 | 7.35 1736/1727 
Sharp Sand SS 1800 | | 1676) (1) 
65/35 | 2134 
2 | Gravel and 59.8/40.2 | 2.32 | 4.09 |G 2925 | 395 | 7.35 2267 }2188 
Sharp Sand | | | SS 1575 | 2163} (2) 
70/30 2390 
3 | Gravel and 65.1/34.9 | 2.32 | 423 |G 3150| 395 | 7.35 2462 '2432 
| SharpSand | | SS 1350 | 2445) = (3) 
| 60/40 | | |G 2700 | | 2161) 
4 | Gravel and Mixed) 54.5/45.5 | 2.17 | 3.90 | SS 1440, 295 | 7.35 | 2224/2168 
Sands 80/20 | | FS 360 | | | 2118} (4) 
| 65/35 | | G 2925 | | 2168 
5 | Gravel and Mixed! 59.8/40.2 | 2.17 | 4.03 | SS 1260 | 395 | 7.35 1933 }2022 
Sands—80/20 | | FS 315 | 1964} (5) 
me 70/30 | |G 3150 | 1880) _ 
6 | Gravel and Mixed) 65.1/34.9 | 2.17 | 4.18 | SS 1080 | 395 7.35 2034 }1934 
| Sands—80/20 | FS 270 1889} (6) 
a 5 — —— — ————EEE SS | eee — ee 
| 60/40 |G 2700 | | 2028) 
7 | Graveland Mixed) 54.5/45.5 | 2.13 | 3.88 | SS 1350 395 | 7.35 1982/1972 
Sands—75/25 | | FS 450 1905} (7) 
65/35 | | |G 2925 1988) 
8 | Gravel and Mixed! 59.8/40.2 | 2.13 | 4.02 | SS 1180 | 395 | 7.35 1889 }1974 
| Sands—75/25 | | FS 395 | 2046! (8) 
70/30 |G 3150 | 2165 
9 | Gravel and Mixed| 65.1/34.9 | 2.13 | 4.17 | SS 1012 395 | 7.35 2079 }2138 
Sands—75/25 FS 338 | 2176! (9) 
60/40 Damp Vol. | Plant Mix |G 2934 1797} 
10 |65.2/34.8 Dry Wt.! 60/40 2.07 | 4.01 | SS 1044 395 | 7.35 1803 1789 
2 Sharp—1 Flat | FS 622 1767) 
Sand 
60/40 Damp Vol. | Plant Mix |G 2934 | | 2020) 
11 |65.2/34.8 Dry Wt.| 60/40 2.20 | 4.05 | SS 1044 395 | 7.35 | 2197,2059 
2 Sharp—1 Flat | | FS 522 | 1960) 
| Sand 


M. Grams JY, Water | Compression 











(1) Compression strength results obtained on 3 


30,000 lb. capacity machine. 
(7) Breaks all showed typical conical shears. 


all standpoints. 





(2) Aggregate and cement dry mixed for 2 minutes then for 5 minutes after water was added. 
(3) Cardboard moulds filled with concrete vibrated 1 minute on Syntron vibrator. 

(4) Each series of tests consisted of 3 specimens. 

(5) Specimens cured in water for 21 days then at room temperature for 7 days. 

(6) Cylinders capped with Plaster of Paris and Lumnite Cement Mixture. 


(8) Structurally each series showed a well compacted, dense concrete. 
9) Careful study of the various series indicates that test No. 4 is the most satisfactory from 


“x6” cylinder specimens. 


Then tested on 
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A Detroit manufacturer conducted 
an extensive series of tests, using rep- 
resentative samples of the aggregates 
being processed in the plant at that 
time. The objective in mind was to 
blend the materials on hand to ap- 
proximate the theoretical aggregate 
with a fineness modulus of 3.70. Table 
4 shows the grading of the aggre. 
gates which were used while Table 5 
gives a detailed outline of the com- 
binations and the resultant compres- 
sive strengths obtained. It will be 
noted that tests 1-2-3 were made with- 
out fine sand. In tests 4 to 11 various 
combinations with fine sand were used, 
Test No. 3 from a strength standpoint 
shows the best results, but is too 
coarse from a marketing standpoint. 
Test No. 4 gave the best all round re- 
sult being dense and texturally good, 
A study of the screen test of the gray- 
el shows these characteristics. It is 
deficient in particles through the *% 
and retained on the No. 4 screen while 
the percentage retained on the No. 8 
screen is much too heavy. However, in 
the amounts of the separate materials 
used the sieve sizing and fineness 
modulus is not far from the proposed 
3.70. Approximately 58 per cent of the 
combination is retained on the No. 8, 
86 per cent on the No. 48 and 97 per 
cent on the No. 100. This would indi- 
cate that a good theoretical sieve siz- 
ing to aim at is 3.70 as shown in Table 
2 with 25 per cent on the No. 4, 40 
per cent on the No. 8, 55 per cent on 
the No. 14, 70 per cent on the No. 28, 
85 per cent on the No. 48 and 95 per 
cent on the No. 100. This means 15 
per cent through the No. 48 and 5 per 
cent through the No. 100. 

A few simple rules to follow in pro- 
portioning concrete for concrete prod- 
ucts plants are: 


1. Analyze the available aggregates 
comparatively. 


2. Determine moisture content of 
aggregates. 


3. Proportion materials by weight. 


4. Use as coarse materials as pos- 
sible and still obtain saleable products. 


5. Use approximately 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent of aggregates through 
48 mesh sieve and 5 per cent through 
No. 100 mesh sieve. 


6. Use as much water as possible in 
mix without causing slumping of prod- 
uct. 


7. Test finished product frequently 
to check up on proportioning. 


New Type Crushed Rock 


PRODUCTION of a new type of build- 
ing material, a red-colored volcanic 
crushed rock, has been started by John 
Pearl at the Pearl Pumice QuarTy, 
Napa, Calif. Mr. Pearl said the new 
material may be used for roofing, 
mixing concrete, stucco, plaster oF 
building blocks, and he predicted pos- 
sible plant expansion to increase pres- 
ent production. 
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It is no mystery why more concrete 
is delivered by Jaeger truck 
mixer than by any other method. 


Successful ready-mix operators are businessmen, They 
know from operating records that they deliver a load of 
concrete minutes faster with a Jaeger “Speed Merchant” 
than with less efficient units, average fewer hours per week 
on routine maintenance and days per year on major upkeep 
of their fleets. Wet-mix plants have also found that the 
sealed, top-loading drum, which Jaeger has long recom- 
mended, is the only type which successfully handles a maxi- 
mum payload. 


These factors add up. Jaeger fleet owners average more 
payloads with the same plant and payroll. And they can sell 
every yard of their production as top-quality concrete, dual- 
mixed, acccurately controlled for slump and delivered with- 
out segregation over any length of haul. 








REGIONAL 1504 Widener Bldg. 
OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 





ONLY JAEGER 
OFFERS YOU THESE: 


Choice of top-loading sealed drum or 
end-loading type 


2-speed mixing and discharge 


Positive water distribution with pressure 
pump and grout-proof, clog-proof jet 


Center drive in lifetime alignment 


Engine and water system enclosed from 
weather 


Patented “dual-mixing” action 


Fully streamlined—the only modern truck 
mixer on the road. 


@ Send for new Catalog TM-8 show- 
ing latest models in 2-3, 3-41/,, 
41/4-61/g, 51/o-7 3g cu. yd. sizes. We 
also build ‘‘Low Charge” type truck 
mixers, agitators. 


AEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


226 N. La Salle St. 


235-8 American Life Bidg. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


BIRMINGHAM 1, ALA. 
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300 BLOCKS per HOUR 


"Push-Button Cycle-Control” 
e « WITH THE « - 


3 SY) VIBRA-TAMP 


e A complete automatic cycle block 
maker combining vibration and tamping 
that responds to ‘‘PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL” and produces 300 quality 
blocks per hour. A rugged machine un- 
excelled in design, principle of opera- 
tion and performance. Write for the 
illustrated Vibra-Tamp circular. 


* « COMPLETE— “Motorized 


8 f)S Packaged 
BLOCK PLANTS , 


1000 Blocks per 8-hour Day 


y 





e The KENT Continuous Mixer 
delivers well-mixed concrete in 
a steady stream to the KENT 
Elevator which raises it to the 
KENT Feeder. From this the con- 
crete flows into the easily oper- 
ated KENT Stripper. The pull 
of a lever brings the KENT 
Tamper into operation for 
speedy tamping of dense block. 


units for belt drive and combinations 


*Larger KENT plants are available; also ¥ 
having the KENT Batch Mixer, instead 


ata 
y+) -\ 


4 






























The hopper “strikes-off” the 
blocks smoothly. It is then raised 
by an easily operated lever and 
swung to one side on the “‘take- 
off”. At the right of the stripper 
stands the KENT Dunker which 
keeps pallets constantly in fine 
condition. Furnished with’ 1000 
pallets, 25 three-deck curing 
racks and lift truck. 

of the Continuous Mixer. Use the coupon 


below to obtain any desired information 
quickly and easily. 


- 


Che ASNT (Node COMPANY 


Wlanutacturera of SUNGNESE PAYOUTS 5) 





JEMINENY Stace 1925 


Send complete information and prices as checked below. 


C] Plant illustrated above 
C] Plant with belt drive 


C] Plant with Batch Mixer 
(] Larger Complete Plants 
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Dual-Fuel for Diesel 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO., Peoria, 
Ill., has designed a dual-fuel attach. 
ment for service with the D13000 Die. 
sel engine. The new unit is of partiey- 
lar interest to engine users in or near 
gas producing areas. In _ industria] 
areas where “dump gas” rates prevail 





OL he 














Right side of Diesel engine equipped with Dual- 
Fuel attachment. Parts include incoming na- 
tural gas piping, pressure regulator, and spe- 
cial governor and injection pump group 


during the Summer, this low cost gas 
can be used, changing back to full 
Diesel operation for the balance of 
the year or for those situations when 
the engine may be moved to a new 
site where gas is not available. 

The attachment consists of special 
precombustion chambers, modified fuel 
injection pumps for metering of mi- 
nute quantities of Diesel fuel, a spe- 
cial governor control assembly for in- 
terconnected fuel injection pump and 
gas throttle valve, and the necessary 
gas lines and pressure regulators. 
This attachment may be installed at 
the factory or in the field. 

The engine is started on Diesel fue! 
alone and a single manually operated 
control lever is used to switch over to 
natural gas operation with pilot Die- 
sel fuel ignition. 


Seal for Glass Block 


THE AMERICAN FLUuREsIT Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced the de- 
velopment of the plastic Klee sealant 
for mortar between glass block. It 
coats the exterior mortar joints, ad- 
heres to the mortar and forms 4 tight 
flexible bond to the glass, expanding 
and contracting with the mortar 4s 
well as the glass without rupturing 
the film. It is available in white and 
several colors. 





VERSAILLES’ CONCRETE BLOCK C0. 
Versailles, Mo., formerly operated as 
a partnership between Ralph Hall anc 
Harry Hardin, is now owned by Har- 
din alone. 
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Write today, fill out the 
coupon. We'll rush addi- 
tional information to you. 


IF THEY BUY 


YO 


‘LL RENT YOUR Forms! 
























Address mail 
inquiries to 
Irvington Office. 


== BOSTON, MASS. 
294 Washington Street 
WB pENVER 2, COLORADO 
Hl 1800 West Colfax Ave. 
BH HOUSTON, TEXAS 
3815 Gorrott Street 
2 nee. 
93 N.E. 20th Street 
a NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
= Amer. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Broad St. Station Bidg. 
WB SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Sixth and Hooper Sts. 
By TACOMA, WASH. 
2412 N. 10th Street 
2 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
805 G Street 
= NEW YORK, N.Y. 
= 43 Cedar Street 






UR READY-MIX 


Tap a profitable market with little extra effort. 


The very same people who use your concrete 


should be renting ATLAS SPEED FORMS 
from you. 


Atlas Speed Forms can increase your busi- 
ness and profits. They can increase the business 
and profits of the contractors you deal with. An? 
this proposition is mighty easy to demonstrate. 

You can rent Atlas Speed Forms to the 
contractor for LESS than wood forms 


would cost him, and still make a hand+ 
some PROFIT! 


The compact and sturdy Atlas Speed Forms 
take mighty little of your yard space. Form their 
own sheds. No maintenance problem. And you 
can re-use them indefinitely! Saves your trucks 
time. You’ll know the forms are ready and wait-~ 
ing when your trucks arrive. 


SO LIGHT 
A CHILD CAN 
UFT THEM 







IRVINGTON 
FORM & TANK 


CORPORATION 
IRVINGTON 86, NEW YORK 


Irvington Form and Tank Corp. 
Irvington 86, N. Y. 


Pleae send me information on Atlas forms. 


ee 
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High Capacity 
Block Machine 


VIBRa-TAMP MACHINERY CoO., 
Greensboro, N. C., has developed the 
Syntro-Pac block machine which has 
a capacity of 500 8- x 8- x 16-in. block 
per hour or equivalent production in 
other sizes. The Metropolitan Equip- 
ment Co., Washington, D. C., is the 
sales distributor for this company. 

It is said to be a fully automatic, 
plain pallet block machine. A feature 
of this machine is the automatic pal- 
let magazine, holding 120 pallets. 
Cleaning and oiling of each pallet is 
done as it is fed into the machine. 

To make various types of units, 
quick change attachments are avail- 
able to permit manufacture on a plain 
pallet, size 18- x 18-in. Modular sizes 
with both oval or rectangular cores, 
two-core or three-core units can be 
manufactured as well as drain tile, 
according to the manufacturer. The 
machine is designed for one-man op- 
eration. 

The machine operator who does all 
the offbearing has complete control of 
the machine at the offbearer. The ma- 
chine is also equipped with a simple 
electrical timer which is easily adjust- 
able, varying the time of the cycle 
and the machine output, this adjust- 
ment being made to fit the materials 
being run and the operator’s ability 
to handle the block from the machine 
to the racks. 





Automatic pallet feed 


Vibration equipment comprises ec- 
centrics driven by two 14%4-hp., 3-phase 
motors, equipped with electric brakes. 
The agitator is driven by 1%-hp., 
3-phase electric motor. Air cylinders 
are automatically lubricated and op- 
erated by solenoid controlled valves. 

The machine is controlled by limit 
switches operated on 110-volt circuit; 
the switches in turn operating the 
solenoid air valves and the three 220- 
volt electric motors. The storage hop- 
per is of large capacity made of %4-in. 
steel plate, also lined with 4-in. thick 
liner plates. All wheels on the machine 
are sealed ball bearing; lubrication 





The New HIGH 


DISCHARGE 


Transport TRUCK MIXER 





%& FAST OPEN TOP 
CHARGING 


*%& FULL VIEW IN- 
SPECTION 


SUPERIOR MIX- 
ING PRINCIPLE 


INSURES QUAL- 
ITY CONCRETE 


* 

* 

*& ALL STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION 

* 

* 


LOW MAINTE- 
NANCE 


ALL BEARINGS 
FULLY PRO- 
TECTED 


* GOOD 
DELIVERY 


PHONE, WRITE, OR WIRE FOR DETAILS . . . FLANDERS 7800 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER COMPANY, Inc. 


4985 FYLER AVE. 
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throughout where needed, alemite. Ap- 
proximate weight of the machine js 
9000 Ibs. 

The Metropolitan Equipment Co, 
Washington, D. C., is under the map- 
agement of J. A. Finfrock, well-known 
throughout the East in the cinder and 
concrete block industry, both as a 
plant engineer and plant designer. He 
formerly represented the Stearns 
Manufacturing Co. 


Iron Slag Brick, 
Block, and Slabs 


TWO NEW PROCESSES for making 
brick, block and slabs from iron slag 
have been patented by Adam Sassur, 
Chicago, Ill., using acid blast furnace 
slag. 

Basic process slag has a large 
amount of phosphoric acid. In the 
basic process, the furnace lining is 
neutral. In dephosphorizing, burnt 
lime is added to remove the phos- 
phorus. 

In the acid process, the lining is 
siliceous and no lime is required. The 
open hearth process may be either 
acid or basic according to the lining. 
The only difference between the basic 
open hearth and the acid process is 
in the bottom material, and the differ- 
ent slag carried by the two methods. 

In the acid process, slag is formed 
by the silica, from oxidation and from 
ore. Composition of slag depends upon 
the grade of iron to be made and the 
raw material available. Modern plants 
run the slag into pits 20- x 20- x 
20-ft., and granulate it by allowing 
a stream of water to strike it when 
leaving the trough at the mouth of 
the pit. 

Manufacture of the slag brick or 
block can be made with any sand-lime 
machinery. In the first process, cal- 
cium oxide 2% per cent and calcium 
sulphate 2% per cent are used. The 
brick go through an 8-hr. curing proc- 
ess under 120 lb. steam pressure for 
hardening and drying. 

In the second process, cement is 
used in place of calcium oxide, and 
the curing can be made by low steam 
pressure from 2 to 6 atmospheric 
pressure, or by heat. Calcium sulphate 
by steam curing gets almost as hard 
as marble, the cost of the hardening 
material in the binder being 40 per 
cent less by this process than in any 
other process in use, it is claimed. 

The slag must pass through a %-in. 
screen as small lumps of iron occa- 
sionally are mixed with it. The slag 
also must go through a dry-pan be- 
fore or after mixing before being 
pressed into brick or block. 

Brick, block and slab manufactured 
by the two processes are claimed to be 
almost indestructible, since iron slag 
has an alkaline reaction, making it 
impossible to produce acid corrosion; 
and sulphur compounds in slag under 
heat take the form of sulphides, which 
under the alkaline condition of slag 
do not give rise to other compounds 
having an injurious effect. It neutral- 
izes acid and forms a salt with it. 
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Distributors 


for the 


Syntro-Pac fully Automatic Plain 


Block Machine 


Manufactured by the Vibra-Tamp Machinery Co., of Greensboro, N.C. 


Pallet 








Capacity Quick change at- 

500 tachments available 

8x8x16” Block for making all type 

Per Hour units that can be 

Or their equivalent produced on a plain 
o 


pallet, size 18”x18”, 





A Truly One Man 
Fully Automatic 


including drain tile 
or modular size, oval 


Sisal or rectangular core, 
two core, or three 
* core. 


Essentially a Re- 
placement Machine 
producing accurate- 
ly dimensional fully 
compacted block, 
sold under a one- 
year guarantee. 


> 
Simplicity of 
CHANGE - OVER 
from one set-up to 
another accom- 


plished in less than 
10 minutes. 





No other machine within its price 
range can boast of these features. 


AUTOMATIC PALLET MAGAZINE 
holding 120 Pallets — Cleaning and 
oiling each pallet as it is fed into the 
e machine. 


We invite comparison. Prices upon request, 


Sold by the 


Metropolitan Equipment Co. 


Telephone HObart 5165 
P.O. Box 4465 


New and Used 
Block Machines 


(ee 





Washington 17, D. C. 


New and Used 
Pressed Steel and Cast Iron 
Pallets of all sizes 





Block Plants Fully Equipped 
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FASTER CUTTING 









WS oNew up 48 
CLIPPER Masonry Saw 


You'll be amazed how quickly and easily 
you can cut virtually any special length or 
shape from the hardest masonry materials. 
Clippers save time — save material, assure 
better workmanship on every job. 





Model HD-48 


With the exclusive Clipper design, proven 
throughout the world and guaranteed to 
provide the fastest cutting speed and 
the lowest cutting costs. 





Model HD-48 


DUSTLESS MASONRY CUTTING so 
fast and easy. Just turn on the circulating 
water system and slice through the hardest 
masonry materials. Foot Pedal control for 
varying material sizes or lock the cutting 
head at a set position, whichever is desired. 


CLIPPER MAKES THESE CUTS IN SECONDS 


FACE GLAZED nr 
BRICK TILE ab 
—_ —— 


GLASS PORCELAIN 
MARBLE PIPE 


Queena 


—" a 
CONCRETE FIRE 
BLOCKS BRICK 


————— I 
THE CLIPPER MFG. CO. 


2807 WARWICK @ KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS AUSTIN, TEX. 
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Traveling mold on wheels and track with reinforcing being placed ready for the final pass through 
the joist machine 


Long Concrete Joists 


(Continued from page 149 


Users of this joist machine point 
out the necessity of having steel pal- 
lets in one continuous piece, for at- 
tempts to weld pallets to make up the 
long sections at the end butt welds 
results in a slight deformity in the 
resulting concrete joist that is not 
countenanced by the Formigli Corpo- 
ration. These new pallets were sup- 
plied by the Bethlehem Steel Co. All 
reinforcing rods for the different sized 
concrete joists manufactured are made 
from A.S.T.M. intermediate grade 
new billet steel and cut to length by 
steel fabricators. Each job is given a 
lot number, and the steel ordered for 
that job is tagged and used only for 
the purpose intended. Thus there is no 
slip-shod use of random lengths of 
reinforcing rods. Welding of short 
lengths into long is not permitted. As 
an example, the steel for a 40-ft. joist 
is cut to the maximum length needed 
and no fillers used. After curing, the 
joists are tagged with a sticker carry- 
ing the essential data relating to the 
original order. Both Haydite and 
Waylite are used for the lightweight 
joists with crushed trap rock aggre- 
gate employed where weight is not a 
consideration. 

The joist machine is housed in a 
new structure, approximately 30- x 
140-ft. with a 30- x 40-ft. offset near 
the center line of the machine. This 
latter area is for the ground storage 
of aggregate and the mixing equip- 
ment. Sacked cement in cloth bags is 
used. The plant is located along the 
teading Railroad tracks. 

Beside the Lithibar unit, the com- 
pany devotes several sections of its 
plant to the manufacture of Channel- 
crete roofing slabs in a wide assort- 
ment of lengths and widths. Several 
vibrating machines are used for the 
manufacture of roofing slabs. A large 
stock of steel forms for this work is 
carried in storage, and the concrete 
remains in these forms until strong 
enough to handle. 

Joists are made in 6-, 8-, 10-, 12- 
and 14-in. sizes using the same basic 
form for all sizes by means of inserts. 
Lengths can be any size up to the 
maximum length of the machine. The 
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amount of reinforcing varies with the 
size of the member. The tabulation 
shows the amount of steel in square 
inches in both bottom bars for the 
beam size indicated: 


Minimum Maximum 
Size of Joist Sq. In. Sq. In. 
6-in. Pr 0.6 
8-in. .22 0.88 
10-in. 30 1.2 
12-in. D0 1.39 
14-in. 75 2.0 


The company had its operating of- 
fices at the Williamstown Junction 
plant and a sales and engineering 
office in Philadelphia, Penn. 

Otto Formigli, president of the com- 
pany, is in charge of research and pro- 
duction; Paul Formigli is in charge of 
sales and engineering; and Theodore 
Formigli is again with the company 
after having spent 13 years on the 
Pacific Coast. Andrew J. Sundstrom 
is engineer. 


Distortion from Welding 

WHEN AMOUNT OF WELD metal to 
be deposited is large in proportion to 
parent metal in building up worn sur- 
faces with are welding, it is possible 
to minimize distortion if certain pre- 
cautions are noted. If the surface to 
be built up is not smooth, it should 
be ground; and if permissible, the 
parent metal should be pre-heated to 
unlock stresses. Electrode size should 
be small, with current kept in mid- 
range to prevent excessive heating. 

Beads should be kept thin, well 
peened and only small areas should 
be covered between peenings. Adja- 
cent beads should overlap about 40 
per cent and alternate layers laid at 
right angles. Pressure on the wire 
brush between welds will help yield 
sound metal build-up, according to 
General Electric engineers. 


Vault Display 

BerG VAULT SysTEM is conducting 
an “Open House” for persons inter- 
ested in burial vaults, at the National 
Concrete Masonry Association conven- 
tion to be held March 1-3 at the New 
Yorker Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


DELAWARE BLOcK Co., Dover, Del., 
has been incorporated listing a capital 
of 2000 shares, no par value. 
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Material Handling 


(Continued from page 153) 


A red mineral pigment is added to 
concrete brick on special orders, in the 
proportions of 6 lb. pigment per bag 
of cement. The front of the storage 
yard along the highway has a display 
of concrete garden furniture in one 
corner. This furniture is made of sand 
and gravel aggregate at the Paducah 
burial vault plant. Deliveries of block, 
brick and garden furniture, covering 
a 100-mile radius from the plant, are 
handled by contract haulers. 


Equipment Details 

The highly flexible car-unloader is 
a Farguhar, powered by a 3-hp. How- 
ell electric motor. Motors on the Bess- 
er Super Vibrapac, Besser mixer and 
skip hoist are all General Electric. 
The Besser off-bearer is air-powered 
by a Quincy air compressor, powered 
by a 5-hp. Century motor. A Lewis- 
Shepard hand-operated lift truck is 
used for rack spotting about the ma- 
chine and other odd jobs; while loaded 
racks and cubes are handled by an 
Erickson platform truck and a Tow- 
motor fork lift truck. Aggregate is 
transported by a Butler Bin car scoop. 
All three of the last mentioned trucks 
are rubber-tire mounted and gasoline- 
engine powered. McDonnell & Miller 
automatic controls are used exclusive- 
ly on the Kewanee high pressure boil- 
er, which is coal-fired by an Iron 
Fireman stoker. Ricketson Mineral 
Color Works supplied mineral pig- 
ment for the red concrete brick. 


Officers 
George’ W. Katterjohn is head of the 
firm bearing his name, with offices in 
Paducah, Ky. Lawrence Riggs is su- 
perintendent and Doug Williams is 
manager of the new Owensboro plant. 


High Pressure boiler has automatic water feed, 
control and shut-off. Alarm bell rings if safety 
pin on stoker shears off 


















BUILT TO DO 
BLOCK JOBS BETTER 


ASK ANY 
OPERATOR 


$775 


f.o.b. factory 


TRUCK-MAN'S 
BLOCK MACHINERY 
SPECIALISTS 


Anchor Concrete Mach, Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
A. N. Olsen 
Rock Rapids, lowa 
Blatt Sales Co, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Clark-Wilcox Co. 
CaS Boston, Mass. 
Concrete Block Plant Equip.Co, 


Yes, for SAFER, FASTER, BETTER handling of —_Sminahom, Alo 


Cc te T t Mixer Co. 
concrete blocks—Truck-Man has what block ———— 


manufacturers demand: Contractors Mach, & Equip Co. 
. amilton Ont., Canada 
@ Ample capacity—many carry over 60 blocks. C. H. Jones Equip. Co. 
@ Easy lift and drop, soft start and stop—handles re oe City, Utah 
. J. Rah i 
green blocks gently. pa ee 


@ Hydraulic lift and gasoline power—ease and EB. Kelly, Inc. 


Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. 
speed handling. mang te, 


@ Cat-like maneuverability possible only with St. Louis, Mo. 
P j F. C. George Machine Co. 
360° steering. py 
@ Easy on-and-off, simple and safe operation Lith1-Bor Co. 
e ° | ich, 
by unskilled drivers. Holland, Mic 
. - r Llewellyn Mach. Corp. 
@ Low first cost, low operating cost, low mainte- Miami, Fla, 
nance cost. Monroe Concrete BlockMach.Co. 


Monroe, Mich, 
Ask the Truck-Man dealer in your territory Seren hestatinte, 


about performance, service and economy, or eno 
write us for catalog. ae oe 


truck-mani inc. 


1413 West Ganson, Jackson, Mich. 











“ANCHOR” 


Complete equipment for making con- 
crete, cinder and other light weight 
aggregate units, including engineer- 
ing service for plants and revamping 
of old ones for more economical serv- 
ice. Stearns Clipper Stripper Ma- 
chines, Stearns Joltcrete Machines; 
Stearns Mixers; cast Iron and Press 
Steel Pallets. Straublox Oscillating 
Attachments, etc. 


Repair parts for: Anchor, Stearns, 
Blystone Mixers and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MCHY. CO. 


G. M. Friel, Mgr., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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“SUPER-SPECIAL” HIGH LIFT FORK TRUCK 


UPPER LEFT—Standard High Lift Erickson 
Fork Truck handling concrete slabs. Concrete 
Plank Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


CENTER—“Super-Special” High Lift Erick- 
son Fork Truck for extra heavy loads, shown 
with an 84” concrete pipe section. N. D. Con- 
crete Products Co., Bismarck, N. D. 


UPPER RIGHT—Special High Lift Erickson 
Fork Truck, building stockpile 3 cubes high. In- 
creases output, saves time, lowers yard han- 
dling costs, eliminates chipping or breakage. 
Little Rock Lumber & Coal Co., Alma, Mich. 


LEFT— Platform Type Erickson Power Lift 
Truck, handling rack of 90 blocks 8x8x16 over 
ordinary unpaved runways. The Connecticut 
Valley Block Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


1405 Marshall St. N. E., 


ERICKSON SPECIAL EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. minnecpotis 13, minnesota 








Each Erickson Power Lift Truck is 
individually designed for the 
work it is to do. Write for litera- 
ture, tell us your needs. 
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12 CU, FT. CEMENT 
MIXER 


Stephen Flam, Inc. 


15026 OXNARD ST., VAN NUYS, CALIF. 





. AVAILABLE NOW! 


@ § Rugged—Dependable—Block machine. Simpli- 
@ fied for use by the average man for greatest 


® block production per man hour. Easy to pro- 
duce 2500-8”x 8”x 16” blocks in eight hours. 
A trouble free—compact unit. _ 
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LINK-BELT Preparation Units 


for higher efficiency —lower production costs 





VIBRATING SCREENS 





Link-Belt builds all types and sizes of 
vibrating screens for sand-gravel-stone 
and other non-metallics. 


CONICAL 
WASHING 
SCREENS 








For screening and scrubbing with low 
operating and maintenance cost. 





REVOLVING SCREENS 


Available in 
a wide range 
of sizes and 
capacities — 
plates with 
one or sev- 
eral sizes of 
perforations. 


SCRUBBERS 


In combination with 
screens, Link-Belt 
scrubbers offer efficient 
and low-cost cleaning. 


SHAW SAND 
CLASSIFIERS 


For cleaning 
and classifying 
sand. Will also 
make such 
special grades 
as asphalt, fil- 
ter, engine, 
gypsum and 
glass sand. 














DEWATERING ROTOSCOOP 






An efficient, compact, self-contained 
dewatering unit for all types of sand. 


LOG AND 
SCREW 
WASHERS 


A number of 
types of Link- 
Belt washers for i 
gravel and stone t- A 







are available. 


DEWATERING 
CONVEYORS 


Link-Belt Dewater- 
ing Screw Conveyor 
available in 
either single or 
double screw 
units. Link-Belt 
Dewatering 
Flight Convey- 
ors are also 
available. 






®@ The stringent specifications for 
sand, gravel, and stone require 
accurate separations. With the 
tremendous demand for construc- 
tion materials, it is important 
that you have the most efficient 
and lowest-cost equipment. 


Let us talk over your problem, 
whether you are interested in a 
new plant or equipment for mod- 
ernization of present layout. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, 
Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 


Offices in Principal Cities. 


10,568 8 





SAND AND GRAVEL HANDLING AND 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
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BELT CONVEYORS 





Link-Belt belt conveyors have long been 
known for high performance and low- 
cost operation. We also manufacture all 
accessories such as trippers, belts, pulleys, 
bearings, take-ups, etc. 


SAND SEPARATORS 


Automatic 
conical sand 
separators 
for practical, 
low-cost, 
thoroughly 
reliable sep- 
aration. 





DIGGING 
ELEVATORS 


A low-cost method of 
picking up sand and 
gravel from primary 
sump. Designed for 
long wear. 





BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Available in many 
types to suit various 
service requirements. 





FEEDERS 


Link-Belt feeders are made 
in the apron, belt, grizzly 
and reciprocating types. 











